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Arr. I—THE MESSAGE OF BAPTISM? 


Ir any of my honored colleagues have thought of the matter, 
or have reckoned back the swiftly flying years, they have noticed 
that it is not six years since I occupied this place in this sacra- 
mental service, as it would naturally be, but only five. One year 
of the reckoning has dropped. It was that year when our great 


dear Dr. Upham—for he was great in more senses than one, 
nomen venerabile et clarum—went up to the Light Eternal. As 
I recall his presence on that occasion, exactly five years ago this 
very moment, I let fall in passing this reference to the noble 
memory of one which those who knew him will keep green in their 
hearts forever. In this sacramental service it seems fitting to 
recall the spiritual message of the sacraments as given in the New 
Testament. And as on February 24, 1904, I considered the 
message of the Lord’s Supper, it remains for me this morning to 
consider the religious challenge of baptism—not the doctrine, but 
the spiritual message of baptism as found in our New Testament 
sources. Text: Acts 10. 44-48. 

Jesus came to a world where baptisms were the everyday 
acts of religious cleansing. So far as historical background 
is concerned, Christianity has enough and to spare. ‘There 
were the numerous washings, immersions, pourings, or sprink- 


1A sermon preached in Drew Theological Seminary on the occasion of the presence for 
the last time of the senior class as a whole at the Wednesday morning preaching service, on 
which occasion since 1899 the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is administered. 
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lings prescribed in the Mosaic law, all of which had, how- 
ever, only ritualistic, ceremonial, or external religious significance 
(see Heb. 9. 9, 10). Of the number and importance of these 
baptisms we who are brought up in a religion of the Spirit can 
have very little idea. They attended the Israelite all through his 
life, and met him at almost every turn. We may be glad to be 
free from that yoke. Still, we may recognize that outside of the 
religious significance they had indirectly a valuable sanitary office, 
and helped, among other things, to give the Jews that superb 
health and toughness which has kept them a distinct race to the 
present. Then there were the proselyte baptisms. For a long time 
there was a dispute as to whether the baptism of proselytes coming 
into Judaism from heathenism arose as early as the time of Christ. 
But we know now that these baptisms were in full swing in the 
first and second centuries; and, if so, they were, as Schiirer and 
Edersheim have shown, practiced before. After Christianity be- 
came an established faith it would have been impossible for Juda- 
ism, with its intense hatred of the new religion, to take over 
from that religion the custom of baptizing its converts. That 
custom was introduced long prior to the Incarnation. In fact, 
since all heathens were ceremonially and religiously unclean, it is 
inconceivable to think of proselytes being received without the 
religiously purifying bath.’ All proselytes, male and female, 
were baptized, or rather baptized themselves. How was this done ? 
They entered the water in a state of complete or almost complete 
nudity, preferably into a running stream, waded out up to the 
shoulders or neck, were asked whether they received the yoke of 
the law, or questions to that effect, and on their answering “Yes,” 
they bowed the head underneath the water, and rose up new crea- 
tures. There is no doubt that these proselyte baptisms were 
perfectly well known in the time of Jesus—taken for granted with 
every new comer into Israel. In fact, the echo of them is heard 
in one of the earliest and most precious documents of Christian 
antiquity, the Didache, or so-called Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, written anywhere between 80 and 120, where directions are 


1 See the excellent remarks of Schiirer, Gesch. des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, 3 Aufi., Leipzig, 1898, iii, 129-182. 
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given that when one is baptized the immersion must take place, if 
possible, in running water. O yes, there were plenty of presup- 
positions for Christian baptism. But there was a more important 
one still. John the Baptist came preaching the baptism of repent- 
ance as a preparation for the Messianic kingdom, and immers- 
ing in the Jordan all who came to him with penitence. This 
baptism of John, though it had analogies to previous customs, 
especially to proselyte baptism, was really a new thing in Israel, 
as it was given to every Israelite without distinction who desired 
it as a symbol of moral cleansing. Priest, scribe, Pharisee, soldier, 
peasant—all were baptized on the confession and renunciation of 
their sins. The Messianic kingdom was to be a kingdom of holi- 
ness, not ceremonial holiness; but actual holiness, holiness of heart 
and life, and underneath all the distinctions that divided Jew from 
Jew was the common moral unfitness to receive the new guest 
from God. Therefore they must repent of their sins, and as a 
symbol of their changed state go under the waters of the Jordan. 
This was the baptism of John, and it was the immediate historical 
introduction to Christian baptism, Under its influence for a 
brief time, in Jesus’s opening Judean ministry, his own dis- 
ciples baptized those who came to the Master (John 4. 1, 2), though 
the practice was soon discontinued, due in part to the removal from 
the country of the Jordan, in part to the martyrdom of John and 
the consequent cessation of his baptisms, after which the disciples 
of Jesus had no heart, perhaps, for theirs, and in part to the new 
interests, problems, ideas, ideals, dangers, etc., of the Galilean 
ministry. 

There was another element in that historic background on 
which Christian baptism stepped forth to men, and that is the 
baptism of the Graeco-Roman mysteries, of the Egyptian and other 
heathen religions. Scholars who belong to what we would call the 
comparative-religion school, the school which looks upon religions 
scientifically and historically, without reference to their divine 
origin or divine content, love to trace the resemblances between 
Christianity and other religions, with the inference not far 
removed that they are all at bottom divine in about the same sense. 
Now, we have incontrovertible evidence that later Christianity 
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borrowed industriously—sometimes consciously and sometimes 
unconsciously—from that old heathen world, that she took over 
many pagan customs, restamped them with Christian names and 
adapted them to Christian uses, and that that spoiling of the 
heathen accounts largely for the Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages and earlier, and for much in the so-called Catholic 
Church of to-day (the Roman, Greek, High Anglican, etc). 
Every historian knows this. But that is far different from saying 
that in that earliest time of the church’s life her sacraments were 
shaped by the Greek mysteries, or received their impulse from 
them. For, first, no moral change was required from the sa@dpa.a, 
the purifying baptisms of the mysteries, no more than is required 
to be initiated into a secret lodge to-day, whereas, in Christianity 
a religious change, or profound religious preparation, was neces- 
sary. Second, the whole spiritual background of the pagan bap- 
tisms was different. As Rhode well says: “It was not a heartfelt 
consciousness of sin, not a moral sense of pain that the purifying 
rite had to assuage; rather, it was the superstitious dread of a 
world of spirits, hovering over men with eerie presence, and 
clutching at them with a thousand hands out of the dim obscurity, 
which called for the help of the purifier and the atoning priest.’ 
There were all kinds of trivial defilements from which the super- 
stitious looked for cleansing, in their baptisms, something similar 
to the ceremonial cleansings of the levitical law. But in Chris- 
tianity there was the one bath for the remission of sin, a rite 
which, before it became degraded in later times, marked a great 
crisis in a man’s spiritual history. I must agree, therefore, with 
Anrich, that there is nothing in the early history of Christian 
baptism to suggest the pagan mysteries,? though in the later rites 
I could not be at all so sure. 

Let us now take a rapid glance through our New Testament 
sources to find out what is the spiritual message of baptism to us 
as Christian men and ministers. The first mention of Christ in 
relation to baptism is that of John: “I baptize you in [or with] 


1 Psyche, 368, quoted by Cheetham, Mysteries Pagan and Christian. London, 1897, 101. 
2? Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum. Gdéttingen, 1804, 
118-19. 
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water; but he shall baptize you in [or with] the Holy Spirit” 
(Mark 1. 8). Here John’s baptism is placed in contrast to that 
which Jesus is to found, this latter being not an outward rite but 
an actually divine thing, namely, the communication of the Holy 
Spirit by such an outpouring that the subjects of it are possessed 
and, so to speak, covered by it. Then comes the actual baptism of 
Jesus by John, where Jesus places himself in absolute oneness 
with the sinful race of man, and for them and with them fulfills 
all righteousness. The next reference is the familiar passage in 
John 3. 5, which some interpreters refer to Christian baptism, 
with the implication that unless one is thus baptized he 
cannot be saved. But a little attention to the historical situa- 
tion makes that implication impossible. Christian baptism 
was not yet instituted, nor did Nicodemus know anything 
about it, and it was therefore impossible that he should be 
saved by it. What he did know about was the baptism of John 
for the remission of sins, a baptism for the preparation for the 
Messiah, as the expression of the repentance and change of heart 
by which alone the Messiah could be received when he came. Nic- 
odemus and others of his party, with their lofty consciousness of 
ritual cleanness, of their being now in possession of all the bless- 
ings of the true Israel of God, disdained that baptism, and refused 
to confess their sins and go under the waters of the Jordan at the 
hands of the shaggy prophet of the wilderness. So Christ meets 
him on his own ground. It is as though he said to him: “John’s 
mission was from God; his baptism was from heaven; you and 
your brethren think yourselves above it and have proudly refused 
it; but in that humble way of confession and repentance of sin, 
symbolized by that cleansing and by the new birth of the Spirit— 
only in that way can you enter into the kingdom of God.” 

The only remaining passage in the Gospels which we have to 
deal with (since Mark 16. 16, is not genuine) is the great commis- 
sion—Matt. 28. 19. This is the only place where Christ 
speaks of baptism as something to be observed in his church. 
In fact, the total absence of all prophecies or promises concerning 
the future baptism which he was to institute is something startling 
if baptism is the saving ordinance taught by Catholicism of all 
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shades. That Christ himself did not believe that baptism was the 
regenerating rite of his kingdom is shown by his unvarying empha- 
sis on the spiritual and ethical when he speaks of salvation or 
entrance into his fold, his unbroken silence as to the regenerating 
office of any ritual bath. 

The Ritschlian school of historians have in my judgment, 
however, gone too far in cutting out Matt. 28. 19, and claiming 
that Jesus did not institute the sacrament of Christian baptism, 
except as he started an historical evolution which included it. 
What they say is this: (1) There is no record in the New Testa- 
ment of any baptisms in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, which is inconceivable on the supposition 
that Christ actually gave such a command. The baptisms are 
always in the name of Christ alone. (2) This baptism was kept 
up in the second century and even in the third century. (3) It 
was not Jesus’s custom to give formule or liturgical rubrics 
according to which religious acts were to be performed. (4) As 
a matter of fact, such formule were not in use in primitive Chris- 
tianity. (5) The struggle with which Paul had to carry through 
the full independent right of taking the gospel to the Gentiles is 
inconceivable if Christ ever gave the great commission of Matt. 
28. 19. Nor on the strength of that commission would it ever 
have occurred to the council of Acts 15 to legitimate Paul and 
Barnabas as apostles to the Gentiles and Peter as the apostle to the 
circumcision. The original apostles would have claimed as of 
right a universal apostolate. (6) Paul could not have known the 
baptismal command of Matt. 28. 19, or he would not have thrown 
aside the duty of baptizing as something to which he was not 
called, nor could he have thanked God that he had baptized only 
two or three in the great church at Corinth (1 Cor. 1. 14-17). 
(7) Peter himself does not seem to feel that baptism is any special 
duty of his, as he turns it over to others (Acts 10. 48). Such 
are the arguments of some of the “advanced” school of the early 
church historians.’ I must confess that to me these arguments 
are more plausible than convincing. (1) How do we know that 


1 For a handy statement of them see Feine, art. Taufe, Schriftlehre, in the Hersog-Hauck, 
3 Aufl. xix, 397 (1907). 
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Christ gave Matt. 28. 19, as an actual rubric or formula to be 
repeated by the mouth? Did he not have a deeper meaning—a 
spiritual dedication into the very nature of God as manifested by 
Christ through the Holy Spirit? Of course we do well to use those 
exact words, but it is not likely that Christ was commanding a 
formula to be literally observed. (2) According to the New 
Testament conception of God, baptism into the name of Christ 
was really equivalent to baptism into the name of the Trinity. 
In the consciousness of the apostolic Christians Christ mediated 
God and sent forth the Holy Spirit. (3) The first Christian 
baptisms were given to Jews, who, as already believing in God, 
would naturally be baptized into the name.of Jesus. The same 
course might well be pursued for a time with Gentiles, to whom 
the acceptance of Christ meant the acceptance of the Christian’s 
God. (4) We cannot argue that because Christ gave certain 
general directions, which at times may have assumed even the 
form of an actual prescription, the early Christians must inevi- 
tably follow these directions according to the letter. In the free 
life of the first church the Spirit did not lead them into hard-and- 
fast forms or expressions, though he did lead them into all the 
truth that they could bear at the time. For instance, it is allowed 
by nearly all critics that Christ gave what we call the Lord’s 
Prayer. Must, therefore, that prayer be used by Christians? And 
if we find them not using it, must we infer he never gave it? Not 
at all. That prayer absolutely disappears in apostolic Chris- 
tianity. It emerges in the second century. But because there is 
just as little trace of it in apostolic times as of what we call the 
Trinitarian baptismal formula, must we, therefore, infer that 
Christ never uttered this prayer? Neither need we infer that 
Christ never spoke Matt. 28. 19, because, so far as we know to the 
contrary, people were always baptized in the name of Christ in 
the apostolic age. (5) Because the first disciples did not immedi- 
ately grasp the universal destination of the gospel is no reason 
for supposing that Christ did not give the great commission. He 
foretold his death, but his disciples were as much surprised and 
staggered by it as though it had never been told them. The world- 
wide gospel was distinctly announced by Jesus on other occasions 
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(Matt. 24. 14), but it took the revealings of the Spirit after the 
ascension and the teachings of history to bring that truth home 
to the apostles. (6) Paul’s and Peter’s indifference to baptisin by 
their own hands, so long as it was performed by others, is no argu- 
ment against Matt. 28. 19, inasmuch as the confining of the admin- 
istration of baptism to a certain set of officers is a Catholic evolu- 
tion, and did not exist in the apostolic age. In the fresh life of 
the Spirit in that early time any Christian male believer who for 
the occasion represented the congregation could perform baptism. 
The reason Paul was glad that he did not baptize the Corinthians 
was twofold. First, his special divine calling was preaching, 
and, second, there was the less excuse for any set in Corinth to 
gather around him as their leader, and use his name as their 
shibboleth. (7) The Trinitarian baptismal sentence in Matt. 28. 
19, is the less doubtful when we remember that the Trinitarian 
conception is not only woven into the whole apostolic proclamation 
(see among other passages 1 Cor. 12. 4-6; 2 Cor. 13. 13; Rom. 15. 
16, 30; Eph. 2. 19-22; 5. 19f.; 1 Pet. 1. 2; 2. 5; 4. 18f.; Heb. 
10. 29-31; Rev. 1. 4f.), but is involved in the idea of Christian 
baptism itself. The work of the Father is immediately related 
to that of the Son, and the gift of the Holy Spirit is often asso- 
ciated with baptism in the Acts. The Trinitarian sentence, then, 
in the great commission need cause no surprise. For these and 
other reasons I am unable to follow Harnack, McGiffert, Feine, 
B. Weiss, and others (not all of whom are of the “advanced” 
school) in throwing out Matt. 28. 19. To us the great commission 
comes with its twofold work—the one spiritual and intellectual, 
making disciples, the other sacramental, as sealing and publicly 
proclaiming that discipleship by a beautiful symbolic act of con- 
fession. The spiritual necessarily comes before the other, and pre- 
pares the way for it. After both comes the lifelong work of 
instruction (verse 20). 

Following the infant church now into the Acts, we find bap- 
tism taken for granted as the rite of admission into Christianity. 
To the inquirers on the day of Pentecost Peter says: “Repent ye, 
and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of 
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the Holy Spirit” (2. 38). Here the repentance (which includes 
faith) is placed first, the baptism following “unto the remission 
of your sine,” which does not mean in order to receive the remis- 
sion, but to set it forth by a solemn public act of discipleship, after 
all of which they would receive the special bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit. It was the function of baptism to publicly declare a 
remission that had already taken place on repentance, and so it is 
called “unto the remission.” The next case of which we have any 
information (except the mere mention of baptism) is Philip and 
the eunuch, where after hearing Christ preached from Isa. 53, the 
eunuch, whose heart had turned to the Redeemer, said, “Behold, 
here is water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?” Then 
Philip baptized him—doubtless in the running water of some 
southern stream. This brief narrative, where newly awakened 
faith in the Messiah is, of course, taken for granted, seemed too 
fragmentary to some early Christian scribe, who thought that the 
eunuch’s confession of faith had been omitted. He therefore 
inserted these words: “And Philip said, If thou believest with 
all thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” While this addition is 
an interesting proof that in the early church none was baptized 
who had not faith and was not, therefore, already saved, the inser- 
tion of the words was unnecessary, because Philip would not have 
baptized him at all if he had not received the Lord. See Acts 8. 
36-38. The next case of baptism in Acts is that of Paul, to whom 
in one of the three accounts, Ananias said: “And now why tarriest 
thou? arise, and be baptized, wash away thy sins, calling on his 
name” (22. 16). This might be interpreted as though Paul’s sins 
still clung to him, after his conversion, after his prayer, after his 
divine call as an apostle, after his acceptance of that call, still 
clung to him awaiting only the baptismal bath to be washed away. 
But I think that interpretation would be doing violence to Paul’s 
spiritual history. He was already a called and a fundamentally 
qualified apostle, the forgiveness of his sins having taken place 
the moment he had yielded to the heavenly vision. What Ananias 
means is, “Let the reality of God’s love to thee in forgiveness be 
brought home to thee and to others by this public cleansing.” 
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The verbs here are in the middle voice—“Get thyself baptized, 
and thus appropriate sensibly before the world the blessedness of 
that secret inner cleansing which thou didst receive the moment 
thy eye of faith turned in obedient response to the eye of thy 
Saviour in the heavenly vision.” We must not materialize an 
essentially spiritual religion by taking literally the bold oriental- 
isms of Scripture: “Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” “Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean.” “Let thyself be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins.” These bold figures of the 
East must not tempt us to externalize and mechanicalize the 
Christian religion after a Catholic fashion. The rhetoric must 
be interpreted by spiritual principles laid down in a thousand 
passages of which this, perhaps, is the essence—that the regenerate 
life is born by faith, is illuminated by hope, and is perfected by 
love; this we must do, and not interpret the clear shining funda- 
mentals by the tropes. While Peter was speaking to Cornelius 
and other Gentiles the Holy Spirit fell on them with power. But 
this inner cleansing and illumination needed an outward embodi- 
ment and witness, so that the new converts might mark by a public 
act of tremendous physical significance their break with the old 
life. Therefore Peter said: “Can any man forbid the water, that 
these [Gentiles] should not be baptized, who have received the 
Holy Spirit as well as we [Jews]?” (Acts 10. 47.) Then he 
turned them over to some of the believers to baptize them. There 
is nothing to remark about the baptism of Lydia and the jailer 
except that they heard the word, believed, and were immediately 
baptized (16. 14, 15, 31-33). The same with Crispus and the 
Corinthians, of whom it is said: “Many of the Corinthians hear- 
ing believed, and were baptized” (18. 8). An interesting case 
is that of the twelve disciples of John the Baptist at Ephesus, who 
knew nothing of the Holy Spirit. Paul instructed them, directed 
their faith to Jesus, who was to send down the Spirit, had them 
rebaptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, and laid his hands upon 
them in a prayer of blessing. By that time their faith had 
become directed to this one thing of a special outpouring of the 
Spirit to equip them for service in that wicked pagan city. Their 
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faith claimed the promise, the Spirit came on them, and they 
spake with tongues and prophesied (19. 1-7). Paul’s hands had 
nothing to do with this outpouring, except that his prayer and 
personal touch so strengthened their faith that that faith opened 
their hearts to the baptism divine. 

Entering now the rich pastures of Paul’s epistles, we find 
no reference whatever to baptism in the two epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, though there is much about his gospel. In Galatians 
there is only one reference to our subject, but that is an interest- 
ing and important one. He says that the “law is become our 
tutor to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith. 
But now that faith is come, we are no longer under a tutor. For 
ye are all sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ. 
There can be neither Jew nor Greek,” ete. (3. 24-28). The 
thought is: (1) Ye have faith, and are therefore the sons of God 
in Christ. (2) Ye were baptized into Christ, into his name, into 
his ownership, so that now ye officially and publicly belong to 
him. (3) Ye thus put on Christ, or clothed yourself with him. 
As the water closed you around and for the moment clothed you, 
so by this dedication of yourselves to him ye clothed yourselves 
with Christ. In the mind of the apostle baptism is the sign or 
sacrament of identification with Christ of a most intimate and 
precious kind. But, as Meyer says, it “necessarily presup- 
poses repentance and faith” (see on Gal. 3. 27), which alone 
bring the new life in Christ (Gal. 2. 16-20; 3. 2, 5, 8, 11, 
14, 26). 

In First Corinthians it is, as everywhere with Paul, the “fool- 
ishness of the thing preached by which God saves them that 
believe” (1. 21), the gospel, and not baptism, which has the power 
of the new birth (4. 15). Baptism was performed as a matter of 
course, though it was a rite in the performance of which Paul did 
not concern himself (1. 14-17). Im fact, the use of the middle 
voice might lead us to think, perhaps, that in some of the first 
baptisms the part of the administrator was not a great one, but 
that the candidate baptized himself, as in the proselyte baptisms, 
under the direction and at the word of the officiating brother. If 
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80, it would be parallel to marriage, in which essentially and legally 
the two parties marry themselves, the legal attitude of the admin- 
istrator in the mind of both church and state being simply that of 
a declarer and witness. This brings us to 6. 11, where Paul, 
after speaking of the wicked men of Corinth, says: “Such were 
some of you: but ye washed yourselves, but ye were sanctified, but 
ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the 
Spirit of our God.” I have no doubt that “washed” means “bap- 
tized,” but Paul is not speaking chronologically as though the 
washing preceded the justification, but rhetorically, summing up 
in a magnificent sentence the great moments of their salvation, 
which moments were brought home to the consciousness of the 
believer in his baptismal bath. And here I would like to say that 
in the early church baptism had a tremendous religious significance 
that later Christianity could and can know nothing of. It was a 
wrench and break from paganism on the part of the new convert, 
a public challenge to all his former associates, a dramatic act of 
renunciation of the devil, of his former religion, of his former 
sins, a confession of Christ before his world, a symbolical burial 
of his old life in the baptismal waters, a reception into a new 
brotherhood ; and all this was such a superb act and venture of 
faith that it is no wonder that it sometimes put the climax on his 
conversion and regeneration, so that the Spirit came down and 
baptized him in that supreme confession. This explains both 
psychologically and religiously why the baptism of the Spirit is 
sometimes associated with baptism in the New Testament. The 
only analogy the modern world offers is baptism in heathen lands, 
where it still has to a large degree the same office, the same pro- 
found meaning, the same effects. The words of chapter twelve, 
verse thirteen (“for in one Spirit were we all baptized into 
one body”), may refer to the baptism of the Spirit, or it 
may refer to ordinary baptism as the sacrament used by 
God to show forth the unity of the church—that one bap- 
tism by which Jew and Greek, bond and free, are dedicated 
to Christ, their one Lord. (I pass over 15. 29—baptism 
for the dead——as it throws no light on Paul’s own doctrine of bap- 
tism.) Second Corinthians contains no references to baptism. 
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The passage 1. 22, about God sealing us does not refer to baptism, 
which is never represented in the New Testament as a seal. Bap- 
tism is, of course, a seal, but the use of the word “seal’’ to designate 
it belongs to the last half of the second century or later, and was, 
perhaps, suggested by the Greek mysteries. 

In Romans there is only one reference to baptism—unum sed 
leonem. Everywhere faith is the open sesame to all the treasures 
of the gospel of grace. This one great passage is 6. 1-4: “What 
shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound? God forbid. We who died to sin, how shall we any 
longer live therein? Or are ye ignorant that all we who were 
baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We were 
buried therefore with him through baptism into death: that like 
as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
so we also might walk in newness of life.” This is one of those 
great passages of Paul that peal through the soul like the bells of 
eternity, or, changing the figure, it is one of those which divide 
the very marrow of the spirit and challenge our secret thoughts 
as before the judgment seat of Christ. I must turn the exegesis 
of it over to our president, who has dwelt in the house of Paul for 
80 many years, and knows him as one knows a loved and intimate 
friend. Suffice it to say that Paul imports here a new idea about 
baptism, namely, the idea of being baptized into Christ’s death, 
and in his wonderfully vivid, rapid, and realistic way he follows 
the thought up as representing an actual baptism into death, a self- 
dedication to death of the old man in the baptismal burial, and 
to an emergence into newness of life in communion with the risen 
Christ. German exegetes are inclined to interpret the apostle as 
teaching that baptism actually brings union of life with Christ; 
but if you will carefully note the language you will see that Paul 
speaks nothing of any change in the soul effected by baptism, but 
only a new reference, a new dedication. We were buried that 
we might walk in newness of life; the walking is an active thing, 
something that we do ourselves, to which the burial calls and 
dedicates us, but the power to which comes not from the baptismal 
burial, but from the peace and power of faith (5. 1, 2). And 
remember this, brethren of Drew, ye were baptized into the death 
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and resurrection of Christ to the intent that ye might walk in 
newness of life. If, therefore, ye allow yourselves any known sin, 
and do not constantly strive for that perfection unto which ve are 
called, ye belie your baptism, and in so far Christ to whose pos- 
session it officially and publicly transfers you. The same thought 
of burial in connection with baptism occurs in Col. 2. 12. And 
here my point made a moment ago that baptism does not actually 
effect our newness of life with Christ but only represents it and 
dedicates us to it is borne out by the statement of Paul, “buried 
with him in baptism wherein we were also raised with him through 
faith in the power of God.” In Eph. 4. 5, we have the “one bap- 
tism” spoken of, which helped to make the ‘unity of the church. 
In 5. 26, we have another tremendous passage of Paul, where he 
speaks of Christ having loved the church and given himself for 
it, “having cleansed it by the washing of water with [or in] the 
word, that he might present the church to himself a glorious 
church,” ete. The “in [or with] the word” refers to the “word 
of the gospel,” or the “word preached,” or the “word of faith” 
(Rom. 10. 8, 17; Eph. 6. 17; Heb. 6. 5; 1 Pet. 1. 15), and the 
meaning is that by this word through faith the inner cleansing 
of believers who form the church takes place, sealed, set forth, and 
visibly brought home by the baptismal washing. 

I now leave this little Scripture study to find out the spirit- 
ual message of baptism. The other books of the New Testament 
either do not mention baptism at all, or, if they do, add nothing 
new to what we have found. What, then, have we found ? 

1. Baptism is a witness to Christian unity, both our union 
with Christ and with his followers, and is, therefore, the appropri- 
ate rite of admission into his church. 

2. It sets forth our union with the death and resurrection 
of Christ.' 

3. It signifies an identification with Christ, so that all arbi- 
trary distinctions disappear, and our relation with Christ only 
remains. 


INo one mode is definitely taught as an indispensable part of the message in the New 
Testament, nor could be consistently with a religion of the Spirit. Any mode which sets forth 
the symbolism is open for use. Even the symbol of burial may very well be carried out by 
pouring, the method used in our earth burials. 
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4. It sets forth in a vivid and dramatic way the cleansing of 
our hearts through faith by the Holy Spirit. 

This is the message of baptism, according to our New Testa- 
ment sources. Baptism, therefore, is a great and beautiful sacra- 
ment, full of precious spiritual meanings handed down to us by 
Christ and the apostles. Our Quaker friends have lost much in 
discontinuing it. Though it is possible to have the realities for 
which it stands without it itself, the danger is that when once we 
have abandoned the form, the testimony, the outer seal, we shall 
lose our grip on the inner grace, the inner glory, the divine truth 
and blessing. Both must be kept. 

Dear brethren of Drew Theological Seminary, when you go 
out into the ministry you will be met by two temptations, subtle, 
engrossing, captivating, like seducing angels of light. One will 
be the temptation to a false monism—there is a true monism— 
the temptation to resolve all things into God, so that the distinction 
between natural and supernatural fades away, between the miracu- 
lous and the nonmiraculous, between God and the world, between 
right and wrong. In that dissolving view there pass away also 
the divinity of Christ, the incarnation, the fact of sin, the atone- 
ment, the necessity of the new birth, and the distinction between 
saint and sinner. That I call the monistic temptation. Before 
it Christianity itself disappears to return as only one more religion, 
the best, perhaps, but only one among many. Before that tempta- 
tion hundreds of ministers in our Protestant churches have stood 
entranced, like a child before a serpent’s jeweled eye. The other 
temptation I call—for want of a better word—the Catholic or 
magical or sacramental, that is, that spiritual grace and life are 
conveyed to us in or through material channels, the idea which 
lies back of all High Church theories of the sacraments. This 
idea Catholicism gave to us, and paganism gave to Catholicism. 
While monism destroys Christianity by evaporation, this material- 
istic sacramentalism destroys it by perversion or inversion. Not 
on Gerizim or at Jerusalem, but men shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth.. Only by the spirit are spiritual things dis- 
cerned and appropriated. The sacraments are vastly precious to 
us because of their challenge through the eye, through the ear, 
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through the senses, to the soul, to the spiritual faculties. They 
convey no grace, but they proclaim grace, they testify of Christ, 
they set forth, they seal some of the most precious truths of Chris- 
tianity and some of its inestimable facts; but that grace, those 
blessings, those truths, are taken hold of, are appropriated, by 
the spirit only, through faith, and faith alone. I appeal to you 
to dedicate yourselves to a lifelong battle against those mortal 
foes of the Christian religion, a false rationalism and a magical, 


spurious sacramentalism. 
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Art. IL—THE BISHOP A MEMBER IN THE GENERAL 
CON FERENCE—A Srupy 


Tue object of this paper is to point out the relations originally 
established for the bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
to compare them with some views of the present day respecting 
those relations. Throughout this comparison episcopacy will be 
had in mind as a differentiated system of ecclesiastical government 
whose chief function is episcopacy, the impersonal factor of which 
is the bishop-office, and the personal factor the bishop-officer ; and 
that each of these is inherent and organic, and an inseparable 
necessity of the system. 

The policy of self-government, by the “Independent” and 
“Episcopal Church” into which the United Societies in America 
were finally organized, had its initial suggestion in the transactions 
printed in “Minutes of Several Conversations between the Preach- 
ers in Connection with Rev. John Wesley, in Kent County, April 
28, 1782,” and at a later meeting “at Ellis’s Preaching House in 
Sussex County, Virginia, in May, 1782,” as follows: 

Ques. 12, Ought not Brother Asbury to act as General Assistant in 
America? 

Ans. He ought: first, on account of his age; second, because 
originally appointed by Mr. Wesley; third, being joined 
with Messrs. Rankin and Shadford by express orders from 
Mr. Wesley. 

As appears in this record, this action refers to Mr. Asbury not as 
“Assistant,” but as “General Assistant,” and was confirmed “at 
Ellis’s Preaching House” by the final action for that year, which 
is as follows: 

Ques. Do the brethren in conference unanimously choose Brother 
Asbury to act according to Mr. Wesley’s original appoint- 
ment, and to preside over the American Conferences and 
the whole work? 

Ans. Yes. 

Mr. Wesley, having authority over “the Societies” both in 
England and in America, had previously appointed Mr. Rankin, 
Mr. Shadford, and Mr. Asbury as his assistants in America; the 
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term of the first two having expired, they returned to England, 
and Mr. Asbury, who had remained, then became the only as- 
sistant in America, and continued to act in that relation until 
1784, when, having been appointed by Mr. Wesley to be “Joint 
Superintendent with Dr. Coke over our brethren in America,” 
he was elected and ordained a bishop in the church into which 
the societies were organized in 1784. While the action by the 
brethren in 1782 was deliberate and unanimous, it is not to be 
understood as in any sense necessary to confirm Mr. Wesley’s 
appointment of Mr. Asbury to the office and work for which he 
had originally designated him, for as yet Mr. Wesley had full au- 
thority over the societies, and “the Conference” as a corporate 
and authoritative body had as yet no existence. The elective 
method in our system of episcopacy was perhaps foreshadowed 
by Mr. Asbury’s election at Ellis’s preaching place, and took per- 
manent form when later Mr. Asbury resolutely declined to be 
ordained to the office and work of a bishop in “the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America” until after he had been chosen for 
that work by the brethren present. This election was unanimous, 
as were those of 1782, and was no doubt intended to secure, as it 
did secure, the approval of the entire ministry of the church for 
Mr. Asbury’s previous appointment and administration as “As- 
sistant” and as “(General Assistant,” and also their moral support 
for him as joint superintendent with Dr. Coke. Neither the 
appointment, however, by Mr. Wesley, nor the election by the 
brethren, made Mr. Asbury a bishop. He became a bishop only 
when, after having been elected and ordained first a deacon and 
then an elder, he was finally elected a bishop, and was ordained 
according to the duly administered forms of ordination prescribed 
for that order in the Liturgy. These forms were compiled from 
the English Prayer Book, by Mr. Wesley, who had sent them 
over by Dr. Coke, by whom they were presented at the “Christmas 
Conference” in 1784, and, after being fully considered in connec- 
tion with “the Bristol letter,” they were adopted by the brethren 
then assembled. The required authority and “letters for the 
Episcopal Office” and the “letters of Episcopal Orders” delivered 
to Thomas Coke, and the presbyterial to Richard Whatcoat and 
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Thomas Vasey, whom Mr. Wesley—assisted by Mr. Creighton 
and other presbyters of the Church of England—had ordained 
respectively as “Superintendent” and as “Presbyters” for 
America, were no doubt presented, when these brethren, in their 
official capacity, appeared at the Christmas Conference and took 
part in the organization of “The Methodist Episcopal Church in - 
America.” The most authentic statement of these transactions is 
set forth in the Bristol letter and in the official interpretations 
of them in the Disciplines of 1787 and 1789, each of which appears 
in a later page of this paper. “The Bristol letter” is a marvel of 
historical condensation, and as it lies at the very foundation of 
our entire ecclesiastical system and is, perhaps, the most notable 
document in our ecclesiastical literature, is here given as it appears 
in “Minutes of some Conversations between the Ministers and 
Preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church at a General Con- 
ference Held in Baltimore, January, 1785.” Mr. Asbury called 
the preachers—yet unordained men and not ministers in a church 
— er at Baltimore to take final action with respect to this 


letter, and to consider the organization of* the societies into a 
church, which event occurred at the “Christmas Conference” 
immediately after, the “Minutes” of which seem not to have been 
printed and published until the month of January, 1785. They 
are as follows: 


As it was unanimously agreed at this Conference that circumstances 
made it expedient for us to become a separate body, under the denomina- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is necessary that we should 
here assign some reasons for so doing. The following extract of a letter 
from Rev. Mr. John Wesley will afford as good an explanation as can be 
given on the subject: 

“Bristot, September 10, 1784. 
“To Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and our Brethren in North America. 

“1. By a very uncommon train of providences, many of the provinces 
of North America are totally disjoined from the British Empire, and 
erected into Independent States. The English government has no au- 
thority over them either civil or ecclesiastical, any more than over the 
States of Holland. A civil authority is exercised over them, partly by the 
Congress, partly by the State Assemblies. But no one either exercises or 
claims any ecclesiastical authority at all. In this peculiar situation some 
thousands of the inhabitants of these States desire my advice; and in 
compliance with their desire, I have drawn up a little sketch. 
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“2. Lord King’s account of the primitive Church convinced me many 
years ago that Bishops and Presbyters are of the same order, and con- 
sequently have the same right to ordain. For many years I have been im- 
portuned from time to time to exercise this right, by ordaining part of our 
traveling preachers. But I have still refused, not only for peace’s sake; 
but because I was determined as little as possible to violate the estab- 

lished order of the national Church to which I belonged. 

“3. But the case is widely different between England and North 
America. Here there are Bishops who have a legal jurisdiction. In 
America there are none, and but few parish ministers. So that for some 
hundred miles together there is none either to baptize or to administer 
the Lord’s Supper. Here, therefore, my scruples are at an end; and | 
conceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no order and invade no man’s 
right by appointing and sending laborers into the harvest. 

“4. I have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury, 
to be joint Superintendents, over our brethren in North America. As also 
Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey, to act as Elders among them, by 
baptizing and administering the Lord’s Supper. 

“5. If any one will point out a more rational and scriptural way of 
feeding and guiding these poor sheep in the wilderness, I will gladly em- 
brace it. At present I cannot see any better method than that I have 
taken. 

“6. It has indeed been proposed, to desire the English Bishops to or- 
dain part of our preachers for America. But to this I object. (1) I de- 
sired the Bishop of London to ordain one only; but could not prevail. 
(2.) If they consented, we know the slowness of their proceedings; but 
the matter admits of no delay. (3.)If they would ordain them now, they 
would likewise expect to govern them. And how grievously would this 
entangle us? (4.) As our American brethren are now totally disentangled 
from the State, and from the English hierarchy, we dare not entangle them 
again, either with the one or the other. They are now at full liberty 
simply to follow the Scriptures and the primitive Church. And we judge 
it best that they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith God has so 
strangely made them free. JoHN WESLEY.” 


The action which followed the consideration of this letter 
is the first in our ecclesiastical history having the dignity of a 
constitution and the authority of organic law. It bears every 
evidence of deliberation and emphasizes the advent of “The 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States” and the dis- 
appearance of “The United Societies in America.” Its brevity 
and comprehensiveness are noteworthy, and as follows: 


Ques. 3. As the Ecclesiastical as well as Civil affairs of these United 
States have passed through a very considerable change by 
the Revolution, what plan of Church Government shall we 
hereafter pursue? 
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Ans. We will form ourselves into an Episcopal Church, under the 
direction of Superintendents, Elders, Deacons, and Helpers, 
according to the Forms of Ordination annexed to our Liturgy, 
and the Form of Discipline set forth in these Minutes. 

This action formally organized “The United Societies in 
America” into “The Methodist Episcopal Church in America” 
under a definitely differentiated ecclesiastical system which was 
distinctly described as episcopal, and placed this church “under 
the direction of” an integral body of ministry composed of three 
distinct classes or orders which were enumerated as “Superin- 
tendents, Elders, and Deacons.” Each of these orders was con- 
stituted according to certain “forms of Ordination annexed to 
our Liturgy,” which forms, duly administered, authorized and 
intrusted them to administer the rites and functions which were 
confided to this ministry, and to the several departments or 
orders of which it was composed, according to “the form of 
Discipline set forth in” certain “Minutes.” The relations of this 
body of ministry as a whole and those of each of its several 
orders named, to the church and to the respective functions com- 
mitted to it and to each of them, is thereby established, and is 
therefore fundamental and organic. Neither the body as a whole, 
nor either of its orders, nor the functions intrusted to it, or to 
either of them, can be otherwise administered, or increased, or 
diminished, except by authority equal with that which fixed them. 
The election and ordination of the members of the constituent 
orders of the ministry named in the act, and the election and 
ordination of Mr. Asbury as “Superintendent” by the three 
presbyters, Dr. Coke, Mr. Whatcoat, and Mr. Vasey, whom Mr. 
Wesley had authorized and whom “the brethren” had approved 
and received—and assisted also by Mr. Otterbine, at Mr. Asbury’s 
request—completed the organization of the “Episcopal Church” 
described in and established by this constituting act. 

The following important interpretation and declaration re- 
specting the Bristol letter and this act appears in the Minutes of 
1785: 

Therefore at this Conference we formed ourselves into an Independent 


Church, and following the counsel of Mr. John Wesley, who recommended 
the Episcopal mode of Church Government, we thought it best to become 
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an Episcopal Church, making the Episcopal office elective, and the elected 
Superintendent, or Bishop, amenable to the body of ministers and 
preachers. 


The deliberation, dignity, and congruity of this entire action and 
of this declaration are noteworthy. The bishop is carefully made 
both “elective” and “amenable’”—but not amenable to Mr. Wesley 
nor to Dr. Coke—but distinctly declared to be “elective” by, and 
“amenable” to, that body of ministry which was constituted, or- 
dained, and authorized to have the sole direction of the newly 
organized church by the Constitution just adopted. The follow- 
ing significant explanatory note and definition appears at the 
close of the Minutes: 


As the translators of our version of the Bible have used the English 
word “Bishop” instead of “Superintendent,” it has been thought by us that 
it would appear more scriptural to adopt their term “Bishop.” 


Within three years after this the word “superintendent” disap- 
pears from the Minutes and the term “bishop” thereafter takes 
its place in the Discipline. 

The first separately printed edition of the Discipline (1787) 
gives the following condensed statement of these events, the dis» 
tinction then made between the Anglican and Romish Churches, 
the system of ecclesiastical government under which those Epis- 
copal Churches were governed and that of the Episcopal Church 
which had just been established (1784), and is well worth the 
careful study of every student who wishes to know the facts con- 
nected with the organization of his church as stated by “the 
fathers” : 

Section III 
On the Nature and Constitution of our Church 


We are thoroughly convinced that the Church of England, to which 
we have been united, is deficient in several of the most important parts 
of Christian Discipline, and that (a few ministers and members excepted) 
it has lost the Life and Power of Religion. We are not ignorant of the 
spirit and designs it has ever discovered in Europe, of rising to pre- 
eminence and worldly dignities by virtue of a National Establishment, 
and by the most servile devotion to the will of temporal governors; and 
we fear the same spirit will lead the same Church in these United, States 
(though altered in name) to similar designe and attempts if the number 
and strength of its members will ever afford a probability of success; and 
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particularly to obtain a National Establishment, which we cordially abhor 
as the great bane of truth and holiness, the greatest impediment in the 
world to the progress of vital Christianity. 

For these reasons we have thought it our duty to form ourselves into 
an Independent Church. And as the most excellent mode of Church gov- 
ernment, according to our maturest judgment, is that of a Moderate Epis- 
copacy; and as we are persuaded that the uninterrupted succession of 
Bishops from the Apostles can be proven neither from Scripture nor anti- 
quity, we have, therefore, constituted ourselves into an Episcopal Church, 
under the direction of Bishops, Elders, Deacons, and Preachers, according 
to the Forms of Ordination annexed to our Prayer Book, and the Regula- 
tions laid down in this Form of Discipline. 


Appearing within three years of the events of which it treats, and 
being made by those who took part in those events, this restatement 
may well be accepted as representing with reasonable accuracy 
and intelligence “the doctrine of the Fathers” of 1787 as to 
matters under review. It serves to reaffirm the action by which 
the newly organized church was placed “under the direction of” 
that body of ministry the several constituent orders in which were 
distinctly enumerated, described, and constituted by the organic 
act—and not any longer under the direction of Mr. Wesley, or of 
Mr. Asbury as his assistant. 

It is further made plain that the episcopacy adopted was 
presbyterial, as was that of the primitive church, and not pre- 
latical, as was that of the Church of Rome, in its origin. The 
ministry was to be itinerant, and not “settled,” the superintendency 
was to be “general” and not diocesan, and the method of operating 
it was “the form of Discipline” set forth in these Minutes which 
in 1808 was called “The plan of our Itinerant General Super- 
intendency.” The entire system and plan of 1784 was thus 
reaffirmed by the fathers of 1787, and under this system and plan 
the bishop was “elective,” but not by a papal council,*nor by a 
royal court, nor by any civil authority, nor yet by the decree of 
any Conference or other corporately organized body. He was to 
be chosen by a majority of the votes of the members of the body 
of ordained ministers and preachers of the church of which body 
he himself was a member, and because he was'a member of it he 
was made amenable to this body for his administration of the 
episcopal functions with which he was intrusted by it and for 
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which reasons he was “received” at Baltimore in 1784, as 
described by the following taken from the Discipline of 1789: 


Section IV 
On the Constituting of Bishops, and their Duty 

Ques. 1. What is the proper origin of the Episcopal authority in our 
Church? 

Ans. In the year 1784, the Rev. John Wesley, who, under God, has 
been the father of the great revival in religion extending 
over the earth by the means of the Methodists, determined 
at the intercession of multitudes of his spiritual children on 
this continent, to ordain ministers for America, and for this 
purpose sent over three regularly ordained clergy; but, pre- 
ferring the Episcopal mode of Church Government to any 
other, he solemnly set apart by the imposition of his hands 
and prayer, one of them, viz., Thomas Coke, Doctor of Civil 
Law, late of Jesus College, in the University of Oxford, for 
the Episcopal Office; and having delivered to him letters of 
Episcopal Orders, commissioned and directed him to set 
apart Francis Asbury, then General Assistant of the Meth- 
odist Society in America, for the same Episcopal Office—he, 
the said Francis Asbury, being first ordained Deacon and 
Elder. In consequence of which, the said Francis Asbury 
was solemnly set apart for the said Episcopal Office by 
prayer, and the imposition of the hands of the said Thomas 
Coke, other regularly ordained Ministers assisting in the 
sacred ceremony; at which time the General Conference 
held at Baltimore did unanimously receive the said Thomas 
Coke and Francis Asbury as their Bishops, being fully satis- 
fied of the validity of their Episcopa! ordination. 


When the Constitution placed the entire church “under the 
direction of” the body of ordained ministry which it had consti- 
tuted, and when it had enumerated and constituted the bishop as 
a distinct element and member, and made him the representative 
and administrative member for carrying into effect the functions 
of the system of episcopacy which it had received and established, 
it then made the office and work of the bishop fundamental and 
organic, and made his episcopal relation, authority, and juris- 
diction in the church to be coexistent with that of the church itself. 
The church and its system, the system and its ministry, the min- 
istry and its bishop, were one and inseparable; neither could be 
without the other. The Constitution made this body of ministry 
subordinate to no superior authority. It was sovereign, and exer- 
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cised supreme legislative, supreme executive, and supreme judicial 
powers over the church which had been placed “under the direc- 
tion of” this ministry by this constitution. For the exercise of 
these powers, portions of the ministry met at their own conven- 
ience and that of the work, as to time and place, in Annual Con- 
ferences—the sum of the finally concurrent actions during the 
year being the final and completed action of the entire body. The 
growth of the church and the increased work soon made this 
arrangement cumbersome, if not impracticable, and in the year 
1792 the entire body of ministry was called together at Baltimore, 
in what Jesse Lee calls “our first regular General Conference,” 
for the broader and more convenient exercise of its powers. The 
Conference that met at Baltimore in 1784 was called by Mr. 
Asbury as assistant; but this was called by the body of ministry 
itself, and by authority of this body the composition of this Con- 
ference was placed under limitations. It did not consist of the 
entire body of ministry, as before, but only of “all the traveling 
preachers who are in full connection at the time of holding the 
Conference.” This numerical limitation, being self-imposed, was 
valid, and in 1800 was extended so as to require also “four years 
of travel after being received into the Conference.” These limi- 
tations neither impaired the full powers confided to the body of 
ministry by the Constitution of 1784, nor excluded either of its 
constituent orders from membership in the Conference. They 
did exclude those persons whose incompleted relations to the 
ministry, and lack of experience, disqualified them for the grave 
duties and responsibilities involved. 
* Under this constitution the body of ministry continued to 
meet until 1812 in successive quadrennial sessions as a body hav- 
ing supreme powers, which had been originally confided to it by 
the act of 1784—the local administration remaining with the 
ministry, grouped, as heretofore, in Annual Conferences. 

We may now consider the relation of the bishop to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1792. 

The authority and. powers conferred in 1784 being conferred 
on the body of ordained ministry then constituted as a whole, 
and the bishop having been made a constituent element and- in- 
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tegral part in this body, and the exclusive administrator of epis- 
copal functions in the church, he was thereby made a part of the 
composition of that Conference, and could neither be excluded 
from it nor denied the rights of membership in it without impair- 
ing the composition of the Conference and the completeness and 
efficiency of its work. The functions, rights, and relations of the 
bishop as a constituent element of this body of ministry, of which 
rights and functions he was made the custodian and adminis- 
trator, were constitutionally fixed in the bishop, and could be 
administered only by him, until otherwise directed by equal 
authority. He was therefore recognized as necessary to and 
rightfully a member of this body, and took part in its proceed- 
ings without challenge. The General Conference, duly consti- 
tuted, composed, and in the exercise of the powers described, met 
in regular quadrennial session until 1808, and in that session, 
before adjourning, after long debate, so modified the Constitution 
under which it had met as to make the General Conference there- 
after a different kind of body from that which it had been before. 
It now became a delegated or representative body, under a new 
Constitution, with a different composition and a different kind 
of powers. These were not the full and unlimited powers of the 
former body, but only “full power to make rules and regula- 
tions,” and even these were put under certain “limitations and 
restrictions,” which were clearly set forth in the Constitution. 
The General Conference being now no longer numerically com- 
posed of the entire body of ministry as before, and now only a 
representative and no longer an original administrative body, 
could no longer exercise the same powers as the General Con- 
ferences hitherto had done. But the modified Constitution of 
1808 was not a Constitution for a new church. It was a Consti- 
tution only for a new General Conference, the character, compo- 
sition, and administrative powers and authority of which it 
changed, It did not in any way “change or alter any part or 
rule of our government so as to do away episcopacy nor destroy 
the plan of our itinerant general superintendency” as originally 
established ; nor did it abridge the rights of trial or other rights 
of ministers and members in the church; on the contrary, all 
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these were protected and perpetuated as they had been established 
in 1784. The church, its system of episcopacy, its plan of itin- 
erant general superintendency and its ministry were not only not 
disturbed by these limitations and restrictions, but were carefully 
perpetuated and protected by the terms of.an appended proviso 
clause which clearly left all these as they had been originally 
intrusted, under the direction of the members of the body of 
ministry, as provided in the Constitution of 1784. With equal 
care it adjusted the future relations of the members of the ministry 
in the respective Annual Conferences so as to secure for them 
equal representation in future General Conferences. Jt made 
no other change in the composition of the General Conference 
than a reduction in the number of those who had hitherto come 
as “the members of the Annual Conferences.” The change was 
quantitative and not qualitative, and left undisturbed the rela- 
tions which had heretofore existed between the bishop and the 
General Conference. The delegated General Conference, thus 
constituted, composed, and empowered, assembled for the first time 
in 1812, and in the Discipline of that year, in Chapter I, Section 
I, to which reference may easily be made, is given a careful review 
and restatement of the reasons for organizing the church, the 
nature of the ecclesiastical system then put in operation, the 
validity of the ordinations, and the unity of the church, as under- 
stood by the delegates and representatives convened at that time. 
From this restatement it will appear that the new General 
Conference fully understood that Thomas Coke and Francis 
Asbury had been, each and equally, “set apart for the same 
Episcopal Office” by Mr. Wesley; that “letters of Episcopal 
Orders” and “letters for the Episcopal Office” had been delivered 
to them (Discipline of 1789); and that this representative Gen- 
eral Conference also was satisfied with these “letters of Episcopal 
Orders,” and with the validity of the “Episcopal Ordinations” to 
the episcopal office held under the same authority by both Coke 
and Asbury; and that they were satisfied also with the kind of 
episcopacy and “the plan of our Itinerant General Superin- 
tendency,” protected by the proviso clause in the new Constitu- 
tion—and with the church as they had found it. But before 
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considering this Constitution further it will be well to turn 
again to the relations which had existed between the bishop and 
the General Conferences of 1792 to 1808, inclusive, and compare 
them with the changes made at the end of that time, if any, by 
this new Constitution. 

We have already found that the organic act of 1784 had 
established an Episcopal Church with a body of ordained ministry 
constituted and composed of three classes or orders, “according to 
the forms of ordination” specified in that act, and that each of the 
classes or orders named therein was made a distinct and constit- 
uent part in this integral body of ministry, and that the church 
was deliberately placed solely “under the direction of” this 
ministry as a body—and not under that of the “General Assistant,” 
or of the “Joint Superintendents,” or that of Mr. Wesley, or 
under that of the General Conference. That body had no exist- 
ence as a body until after the church, our episcopacy, the ministry 
and “the plan” had been in operation for eight years. We have 
also seen that the rights then established and the functions then 
intrusted were confided to the ministry of the ecclesiastical system 
established at that time, and could never be withdrawn from this 
ministry, or from either of the constituent orders named in it, 
except by constitutional process. The action of 1792 fixed the 
composition of the governing body so that it should consist only of 
“the traveling preachers who shall be in full connection at the 
time of holding the Conference,” rather than of the entire ministry, 
as before that time. This action was constitutional, and though 
it reduced the body numerically, it excluded neither of the con- 
stituent orders of the ministry from membership in that body. 
The relation of the bishop was still that of a member of the 
ministry and a member of the General Conference. No form 
seems to have been provided or specified in the Constitution of 1784 
for ordaining the “helpers” into the ministry, and they, therefore, 
never became either active participants in “the direction of the 
Church” or members of the General Conference. 

Under an episcopal system the function of overseeing is an 
absolute necessity, and the right to oversee is a right inherent in 
the system, and, if the system is to be operative, some constituted 
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and duly authorized functionary must be provided to administer 
that system. The bishop, who, under our system, is made this 
functionary, therefore holds an inherent and indefeasible right, 
not only to membership in the body of ministry of this system 
but in the Conferences as well, so that the functions committed 
to him, as the authorized custodian and administrator of the 
bishop-office, may neither be irresponsibly administered nor 
neglected on an occasion of such importance to the church as a 
General Conference. Moreover, the title of the bishop to this 
membership is a sort of duality, the units in which are the title 
of the elder before he is ordained a bishop and that of the bishop 
after he has been ordained to that order—either the one or the 
other of which he may rightfully claim during the acceptability 
of his ministerial relations to the church. Under this form of 
episcopacy, and plan of itinerant general superintendency, the 
bishop, both as a member of the body of ministry and as the 
episcopal functionary of the church, had participated without 
challenge in the transactions of previous General Conferences, not 
excepting that of 1808. Constitutionally possessed of these rights, 
and constitutionally made amenable for the administration of the 
functions intrusted to him, it would seem that neither as bishop 
nor as elder—and certainly not as both—may the bishop be dis- 
possessed of the one or released from the other except by equal 
constitutional authority and action. 

The Journals show that Dr. Coke made motions eight times 
in the General Conference of 1800 and fourteen times in 1804; 
that Mr. Asbury spoke in his own behalf once in 1800, made four 
motions in 1804, and Bishop Asbury four in 1808, and one in 
1812, and addressed that Conference five times; that Bishop What- 
coat made one motion in 1804; that Bishop McKendree made one 
in 1812. In 1812 ten motions were offered by “The Chair.” So 
that either as Dr., Mr., Bishop, or The Chair—and as both— 
these men had made motions and participated in the business of 
the General Conference during this entire period in common with 
other members of these Conferences. And still later than this, 
“Bishop Morris presented petitions” to the General Conference of 
1840, and “Bishop Andrew” cast the deciding vote, in the case of 
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a tie vote on the motion for a bishop for Africa, and defeated that 
proposed legislation. In 1844 “Bishop” Soule engaged without 
challenge in the great debates of the General Conference on the 
pending questions of that eventful session. According to these 
records, therefore; for at least sixty years after the organization 
of the church the bishop as a member of the General Conference 
seems to have exercised the constitutional rights originally con- 
fided to him as a distinct element and integral part in the body of 
ministry “under the direction of” which the church was placed 
in 1784; and not a single protest, challenge, or question against 
the exercise of these episcopal rights is recorded by any of the 
Conferences from 1784 to 1808, notwithstanding some of the 
members were those who had been in all these Conferences from 
the very beginning. 

If, now, the system of episcopacy and the “plan of our Itin- 
erant General Superintendency” in operation from 1784 to 1808, 
together with the constitutional rights, relations, and responsibili- 
ties then affixed to them and to each of them, and exercised by 
them jointly and severally, are what the “limitations and restric- 
tions” of the Constitution of 1808 distinctly forbade the General 
Conference to “do away” or “destroy” or “alter or change,” we 
may now return to the Constitution of 1808 and inquire whether, 
and why, and how—if under that Constitution—the relations of 
the bishop have come to be those of “only the Presiding Officer of 
the General Conference,” rather than those of the bishop in the 
church, whose constitutional function and right it is “to oversee 
the spiritual and temporal business of the church”—wherever the 
church has such business, 

This cannot have come about under the Constitution of 1808, 
however, for that Constitution not only made no pretense of chang- 
ing the existing Constitution of the church, or the system of 
episcopacy, or “the plan of our Itinerant General Superintend- 
ency,” but it distinctly forbade that this should ever be done 
except according to the proviso clause. Whatever belonged to our 
episcopacy, or to the plan of our Itinerant General Supérintend- 
ency, under the Constitution of 1784, was left undisturbed by the 
Constitution of 1808. 
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What the Constitution of 1808 did was to change the numer- 
ical composition of the General Conference so that it should con- 
sist of one in every five, instead of “the entire body of traveling 
preachers in full connection at the time of holding the Conference,” 
as previously, and also to change its powers, which before had been 
absolute and unlimited. By these changes it transformed that 
body from the original and independent body it had been up to 
that time into a subordinate and delegated body composed of 
representatives, selected as such, and on a basis that would secure 
equal representation in the future General Conferences for the 
members of the ministry in the several Annual Conferences. 
The essential and most conspicuous change made is that the 
General Conference was now no longer to be a sovereign body. 
These changes came about under a motion which was declared to 
be “a motion for regulating and perpetuating the General Con- 
. ference.” Out of this motion, after long debate, finally emerged 
the Constitution of 1808, which grants only certain specified 
powers to the General Conference, which action, of itself, with- 
holds supreme powers in all things fundamental, and also, by an 
added proviso clause, continues the church “under the direction 
of” the body of ordained ministry, intrusted with it by the Consti- 
tution of 1784. So far as relates to this paper, the provisions of 
this Constitution are as follows: 


The General Conference shall be composed of one member for every 
five members of each Annual Conference, 

One of the General Superintendents shall preside: “The General Con- 
ference shall have full powers to make rules and regulations for our 
Church:” but “Shall not change or alter any part or rule of our govern- 
ment, so as to do away Episcopacy or destroy the plan of our Itinerant 
General Superintendency.” 

We may now return to consider what change, if any, is made 
in the relations of the bishop to this new body by this Constitu- 
tion. The motion declares the intention to be to perpetuate and 
regulate the General Conferences. The Constitution itself seems 
to assume the continued relations of the bishop to this body, and 
makes no allusion or mention of either excluding or including him. 
The bishop had always been and was now a member of the General 
Conference, but had never been reckoned a member of the Annual 
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Conference; so that no reference to him would seem necessary, 
nor would any be made, unless there was the intention to 
exclude him, or to modify his existing relations. The phrase 
“Members of the Annual Conferences” contained in the speci- 
fication could not be made to apply to him. Such relations 
had never before been the basis of his membership, and were 
not now made so. What the specification excludes—and all 
it excludes—is a portion of the former numerical composition 
of the General Conferences, and this exclusion applies only to 
the members from the Annual Conferences; and the bishop was 
not now, and never had been, among these. To have excluded, 
or now to exclude, the bishop would be to invade the constitu- 
tionally established composition of the Conference and the long- 
recognized rights of the bishop as the administrator of our system 
of episcopacy, and if done at all, it must be done by open amend- 
ment and unmistakable change—and of this there is no recorded 
evidence. Having participated with other members of the body in 
the proceedings of the several General Conferences prior to and 
including this session (1808), the bishop was no doubt well in- 
formed of its intention and purposes at the time at which this 
Constitution was made, and it is hardly probable that he would 
have taken part in excluding himself, or have permitted such a 
proceeding without protest—and of this we have no record. The 
fact that he was distinctly enumerated as an element and included 
as a member of the body of ministry constituted in 1784, and had 
participated in common with, and as part of, that body of min- 
istry in the direction of the church for twenty-five years previ- 
ously, not only gave him warrantable claim to the right, but made 
it his duty to continue to participate, not only in the business of 
the General Conference of 1808 but in that of every other General 
Conference, until constitutionally excluded beyond all question— 
and the bishop had exercised this right. Not to have done so would 
seem a strange and unusual attitude for a bishop in an Episcopal 
Church. 

But it seems that after the lapse of nearly forty years under 
this plan in our superintendency a contention was developed in 
the debates of 1844, affirming that the Constitution of 1808 con- 
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tinued the same powers and authority to the delegated General 
Conference then constituted—excepting only those which were 
plainly enumerated and specified in the “limitations and restric- 
tions’”—in fact, that all powers not specifically excluded were in- 
cluded, that this new and representative body was sovereign, and 
might rightfully exercise supreme legislative, supreme executive, 
and supreme judicial powers over all matters, except such as were 
specified and excluded by the “limitations and restrictions” in its 
Constitution. The fundamental defect in this theory is that if 
this body was representative, it was subordinate, and if subor- 
dinate, it could not be sovereign. This contention, advanced by 
Dr. Hamline, seemed so plausible and so well suited to carry out 
the purposes of the majority on the pending question, and thus to 
restrain the exercise of episcopal functions by Bishop Andrew, 
that it then prevailed, and, to a large extent, has prevailed since 
that time. Without stopping here to controvert this contention, 
it must be conceded that, even though approved by the General 
Conference, it is, at best, only an interpretation, and lacks the 
authority and dignity usual in and essential to a constitutional 
declaration, and that it is embarrassed with the fundamental 
defect pointed out. Whatever may be the merit of this contention, 
it will not be herein overlooked that the questions of the compo- 
sition and the powers of the delegated General Conference are 
equally fundamental questions, and that the principle on which 
this contention is based not only involves the powers, but the com- 
position of the General Conference equally. The composition of 
preceding General Conferences had included almost the entire 
body of ordained ministry constituted in 1784, and of this body— 
though not a member of the Annual Conference—the bishop had 
been recognized as a distinct and specified element and part, and 
as such had been conceded and had exercised the rights of member- 
ship in these Conferences from the beginning without question. 
But since, and by virtue of this contention, these rights have been 
denied and withheld. 

In its specification as to composition the Constitution of 1808 
makes no declaration either that the bishop is included in or 
excluded from the membership which he then held in that General 
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Conference, and had held in all those preceding. If he was not in- 
cluded by this specification, neither was he excluded by it. His 
right to membership, having been definitely recognized as being 
constitutionally fixed, if changed at all, must now be constitu- 
tionally changed and as distinctly fixed as it had been before. But 
the specification does not make this, or any, change. What it was 
intended to do, and what it did do, was to exclude from the compo- 
sition of the delegated General Conference a portion of those who, 
as the members of the Annual Conferences, had formerly belonged 
to the General Conference, and that four out of every five of “the 
members of the Annual Conferences,” who had formerly come, 
now failed to come because they had not been elected as the dele- 
gates and representatives of their brother ministers; and this is 
all it does exclude. No other change in the former composition 
than this numerical change is proposed, and no other change is 
made, The Constitution gives the right of representation to the 
ministry as a body, and with it gives to the minister who is chosen 
as a representative the right to represent his brethren. It gives 
no right of representation to the Conference as a body. The right 
of the member to represent, and the right of the members of the 
Annual Conferences to be represented, on the basis of representa- 
tion proposed, are derived from the amended sections of this 
Constitution, and on or by virtue of these sections such members 
are made members of the delegated General Conference. The 
rights of the bishop to membership are inherent and constitu- 
tional rights, and were imbedded in the Constitution of the church 
(1784), and these remained unchanged by the provisions of the 
Constitution of the General Conferences of either 1792, 1800, or 
1808. The rights of the bishop-office are organic and remain as 
originally fixed. The bishop-officer only—not the bishop-office— 
was made amenable to the General Conference, and he only for 
his administration of that office, but the office itself and its func- 
tions are derived from the organic law of the church. It is plain 
that the phrase “members of the Annual Conference” in the speci- 
fication can make no allusion to the bishop, and that the Censtitu- 
tion of 1808 does not “change nor alter any part or rule of our 
government so as to do away Episcopacy nor destroy the plan of 
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our Itinerant General Superintendency.” Episcopacy lost nothing 
in 1808 which belonged to it in 1784, and all who accept the con- 
tention of 1844—namely, that all that which is not plainly ex- 
cluded is ineluded by the Constitution of 1808—must now accept 
the bishop as a member of the delegated General Conference. 

Some of the consequences growing out of this contention, 
however, are offensive and unwelcome, as, for instance, that the 
elder who is chosen from among the members of an Annual Con- 
ference, and later is ordained a bishop, seems to lose his relations 
to and membership in the Annual Conference and in the Quarterly 
Conference, while he acquires none in the General Conference 
and none in the church. Whether this appears to be just the kind 
of relation which an elder should acquire, who has become, and 
because he has now become, the constitutional administrator of 
the ordinations necessary to this plan of our itinerant general 
superintendency, and to our system of episcopacy—let those who 
accept the Hamline contention answer. And if the election and 
ordination of an elder to “the office and work of a bishop” makes 
of such an elder “only an officer of the General Conference,” and 
in any way so transforms his ministerial character and changes 
his relations as to deprive him of membership, and the privileges 
of a member of the General Conference, why is not every other 
elder who is overtaken by an election to other “General Conference 
office” thereby reduced to the same relations and deprived of the 
same privileges and membership? Equity seems to have suffered 
some strange displacement of the center of gravity by this unique 
and incongruous discrimination. 


Kb A J Vller 
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Arr, III.—THE CIVIC VALUE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


Wuar the Old Testament has been in the shaping and the 
preservation of a peculiar and virile race, in the history of Chris- 
tian worship, in the enrichment of the literature of the nations, 
and in the inspiration and comfort of innumerable devout souls 
need not be rehearsed. We are now to note that its service is 
not, and has not been, confined to the worship and the 
poetry of the saints and the sayers, but has been notable in 
the legislation of states and in the social ideals and social forces of 
two millenniums. Gibbon says that during the later centuries of 
the Roman empire “the laws of Moses were received as the divine 
original of justice,” and that the example of the same laws inspired 
Roman legislators to stern treatment of the bestial vices which 
threatened the life of society. George Adam Smith has pointed 
out the influence of the Old Testament upon some of the leading 
reformers and important movements of the Christian centuries. 
“Chrysostom scourged the vices and consoled the sufferings of 
Antioch with the words of Isaiah to Jerusalem.” Savonarola 
found the inspiration and the material for his message in Micah 
and the other prophets, dealing in unmsparing fashion with the 
polities of his day and the needs of Florence. Dr. Smith finds 
many a point of contact between Isaiah and Cromwell and Maz- 
zini, and Dr. Cheyne compares Jeremiah to Milton and Savo- 
narola, all ardent patriots and brave citizens. “From the time of 
the Reformation to our own there has never been a city of Prot- 
estant Europe which has been stirred to higher ideals of justice 
and purity without the rewaking of those ancient voices which 
declared to Jacob his sin and to Israel his transgression.” 

The Old Testament had a powerful influence too upon vari- 
ous Christian treatises, political or semipolitical in aim, upon 
Augustine and Dante and Knox and Milton in their reasonings 
on the nature of the state. And it is striking that in the contro- 
versies in the seventeenth century as to the divine right of kings 
versus the rights of the people the Old Testament was always the 
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arsenal for the defenders of democracy, so that it is fair to conclude 
that “much of the liberty which that period seeured for us is due 
to the Old Testament.” 

In thinking of the value to citizens of these old Scriptures 
let us emphasize some things fundamental to a nation’s life. And, 
first, social righteousness, and the duty of citizens to demand it. 
The prophets of Israel were intense patriots. They were firm 
believers in the superiority of their own nation. Sometimes they 
were passionately sure of the inviolability of its capital, sometimes 
of its ultimate supremacy, always of the high place it had in the 
regard of God and of its high destiny under his plan. But all 
this passionate devotion did not make them blind. Even in those 
crises when external danger threatened, the prophets were less 
concerned about foes without than foes within. Social crimes were 
national dangers more alarming than Assyrian or Babylonian. 
Said Amos: “I know how manifold are your transgressions, and 
how mighty are your sins—ye that afflict the just, that take a bribe, 
and that turn aside the needy in the gate from their right.” And 
Micah cried: “Hear this, I pray you, . . . ye rulers of the house 
of Israel, that abhor justice, and pervert all equity. They build 
up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with iniquity. . . . Therefore 
shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall 
become heaps.” And Isaiah mourned, “Ah sinful nation, a people 
laden with iniquity, a seed of evildoers, children that deal cor- 
ruptly! . . . Why will ye be still stricken, that ye revolt more 
and more? ... your country is desolate; your cities are burned 
with fire; . . . Except Jehovah of hosts had left unto us a very 
small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, we should have been 
like unto Gomorrah.” The wickedness was general, neither 
obscure nor mild, but blatant and extreme. Rural districts were 
cursed by it and the capital was its center and heart. A recent 
writer estimates the Old Testament as the tragedy of the Fall of 
Jerusalem and the lamentations of Jeremiah over that final catas- 
trophe as its sharpest cry of anguish. But Jerusalem’s doom, 
of which Nebuchadnezzar was the minister, was guaranteed by 
the vices of its rulers, the perfidy of its priests, the corruption of 
its people. “How is the faithful city become a harlot! she that 
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was full of justice! righteousness lodged in her, but now mur- 
derers. Thy silver is become dross, thy wine mixed with water. 
Thy princes are rebellious, and companions of thieves.” Now as 
then, social sins are our peril, and now as then there is a concentra- 
tion of the forces of evil in the city. That is not the whole of the 
truth concerning it. It is the nerve center as well as the storm 
center of our civilization. It is a temple into which the glory and 
honor of the nations come, as well as a sewer into which the garbage 
flows. Its influence has always been important; it is now becoming 
controlling. It is civilization’s Malakoff, to be captured for God 
before the kingdom of heaven can have even a chance for ultimate 
supremacy on earth. And its threatening evils need to be studied 
with the eyes of the old prophets. It is not personal comfort but 
national welfare we guard when we fight for decent tenements, 
and a sacredly guarded treasury, and police officials who shall 
enforce the law and earn their salaries, and a government inde- 
pendent of commercial and partisan interests. Always the study 
of interior vital conditions is the pressing duty of a patriot. The 
main business of government is not to prepare for war. The chief 
dangers are not outside. The entire history of civilization shows 
the dangers of immorality to nations. “No great nation,” says 
Dr. Chamberlain, “has really been destroyed by attack from 
without.” Not Babylonia, which had prepared for the triumph 
of Cyrus by its soft luxury and treasonable conspiracies; nor 
Persia, whose sordid intrigues and royal profligacy gave success 
to the assault of the Arabs; nor Egypt, who before she was struck 
by Persian and Roman and Moslem had lost her power to resist ; 
nor Greece, who had succumbed to her own degenerate passions 
long before her political overthrow; nor Rome, where effeminacy 
and sensuality and imperial scorn of the people, and popular dis- 
content and wrath, made city and empire an easy mark for Goths 
and Huns. The dangers are within. That was the mournful 
experience of Israel and the faithful warning of her brave citizen 
prophets. And that is the solemn truth about ourselves. A 
nation’s foes are they of her own household. Social impurities and 
social crimes are the deadliest foes we have. 

And, again, citizens need new training in the truth 
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which has such splendid emphasis in the Old Testament— 
that individual righteousness is the basis of social welfare, 
and so the secret of national strength. Dr. Davidson said, 
“The Decalogue is the most wonderful thing in literature, 
the most superb generalization of the duties of men to God 
and to each other.” And that immortal document, which was 
the heart of the constitution of the Hebrew state, is drawn in 
personal terms. Made for the nation, its demands move swift and 
straight as bullets upon the conscience of the individual. Thou 
shalt not worship false gods, nor trample God’s holy day in the 
mire, nor dishonor parents, nor steal, nor kill, nor commit adultery, 
nor lie, nor covet. Personal morality is the foundation of the 
nation, the hope and guarantee of its life. And in the measure that 
individual consciences heard those orders and obeyed them, in 
that measure national life was made secure and rich. And that, 
surely, is valuable for the citizenship of to-day. There could be 
nothing better for our nation’s defense and cleansing than a new 
study of the old law which is at the root of all our jurisprudence. 
Let single souls allow no substitute to crowd God from his place 
of authority, make his day neither grimy with toil nor noisy with 
sports, but keep it quiet and white for spiritual uses. Let no man 
kill his brother by inches with oppression, nor steal from him by 
unfair business methods, nor by gambling or graft—steal neither 
money nor time nor brains nor conscience—nor lie about him, nor 
be diseontentedly envious of his treasures. If we could have that— 
a new response to the old law, a new passionate devotion to personal 
morality, strict, straight, absolute, with no difference of quality 
between a man’s private and public conscience—a lot of our press- 
ing problems would be solved. Conformity to custom—ecclesi- 
astical, commercial, or social—is a miserable makeshift for that. 
Piety is no substitute for it. “Your new moons and your appointed 
feasts my soul hateth: . . . I am weary to bear them. . . . Put 
away the evil of your doings. . . . Cease to do evil; learn to do 
well”—so cried Isaiah, the royal prophet. The immorality which 
crippled the nation could not be atoned for by a lot of religious 
gymnastics. Wickedness made worship nauseating. Church, as 
well as state, needs the iron of moral purpose in its blood. It does 
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to-day. “Our first need,” says Professor Peabody, “is not ortho- 
doxy nor eestasy, but morality.” 

And a third truth of which the Old Testament is our 
finest illustration is that spiritual religion is the real ground 
of enduring social and moral order. It is no mere personal 
treasure, useful to the individual in regulating his tempers 
and guaranteeing his comfort; it is a national need. Ma- 
nasseh paganized his people, or tried to; established paganism 
as the religion of the state, worshiped the stars of heaven, had 
furnaces in the streets in which people baked cakes as offerings to 
Astarte, burned incense on the roofs of houses, consecrated the 
sacred vessels of the temple to Baal, restored human sacrifices, 
persecuted and terrorized the followers of Jehovah; and as a result 
licentiousness and immorality unspeakable ran riot, and the nation 
tottered in mortal weakness and would have reached its political 
end sooner if the inevitable fate had not been delayed by some 
measure of reform under Josiah. God is the only source of 
national prosperity or adversity. He held in leash the nations 
from whom at last Israel’s ruin came. He whistled to them and 
they sprang to do his bidding. He used them as seourges to flay 
his people. The law of his rule is the law of righteousness. Those 
who would get his blessing must not desert his way. To the 
prophets God was absolute in power because absolute in righteous- 
ness—“righteousness wider than the widest world, stronger than 
the strongest force.”” The Holy God the real basis of the nation’s 
life—that was the clear perception of the prophets, and is, indeed, 
the lesson of the entire Old Testament. The history of Israel is 
written from the religious standpoint and with religious ends in 
view. We get in it glimpses of military movements, and political 
life, and social customs, but its main business is to set before us 
religious crises and tendencies and needs and provisions. And 
God, who is the explanation of the nation’s history, is its political 
Head, discharging through his agents the functions of civil govern- 
ment. He is profoundly interested in social righteousness. 
Obedience to lim is the guarantee of social order. When his 
judgments have been inflicted upon his people, with their corrupt 
judges and cruel nabobs and fawning priests, the social abuses 
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shall be purged away and the judges be again as aforetime and 
counselors as at the beginning, and Jerusalem be called “the city 
of righteousness, the faithful city.” This, surely, is a task for 
citizenship—to make the righteousness of God supreme in courts 
of justice, and halls of legislation, and methods of trade, that our 
cities may be cities of righteousness and our land the Holy Land. 

Beneath all the acknowledgment of God in the nation’s life 
must be the recognition of God as the inspiration of the character 
of the individual. The Decalogue was mediated to men through 
Moses the prophet, and was the gift of the good God. We have 
teachers who explain that religion is possible without God. He 
may be useful, but he is optional. Religion is simple morality 
which needs no trace of theology to make it complete. Duty is a 
thing without divine meaning. Tolstoy says religion is a man’s 
new relation to the world about him. There isn’t any world above 
him, or, if there is, he is at liberty to ignore it. But Micah reminds 
us that our moral pereeptions are from God. “He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’ We have inscribed that above an aleove in our Con- 
gressional Library, which is our national recognition, intentional 
or otherwise, of the fact that God is the everlasting Source of duty 
and its only adequate explanation. Our social decencies and social 
services are his requirements. “To regard all our duties as divine 
commandments,” which is Kant’s definition of religion, will put 
nerve and adamant into a man’s conscience. 

What are some specific duties of a citizen as suggested by 
the Old Testament? First, it is clear that a citizen must be 
interested in his own day in order to be valuable to the state. 
This was the attitude of Israel’s great prophets. They were 
intensely eager for the cure of current sins and the meeting of 
current needs. The social abuses and individual corruption of 
former years may be historically interesting, and their study 
furnish valuable hints, but present-day welfare is to be the pur- 
pose of the historical student. And a glimpse into the future may 
he interesting; a prediction of some new order of the ages, of 
some new and better social conditions, may be cheering and may 
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be possible. For so far as prediction is the perception of the 
relation of principles to events, an outcome of an understanding 
that righteousness blesses a nation and sin curses it, so far a 
forecast of national life may be a function of the good citizen. 
But it is to be undertaken in the interests of the present. Even 
when forecasting the future the prophet was trying to influence 
his own day. Prediction was an instrument of reform. He was 
supremely interested in his own time and its problems. He did 
not shirk those problems and gather the robes of his safe, useless 
citizenship about him. While he was looking and longing for 
an ideal order, with his soul full of that ideal and the great issues 
connected with it, he found signs of its coming in the events of 
his day—and he had clear sight of the evils which were current 
and refused to submit to them. Harmony with things as they 
were was no part of his policy. So, then, the reason for the 
prophet’s message was in the needs of his day. His inspiration 
was not speculative but practical. His perception of God’s 
nature and God’s will was clear because of his flaming devotion 
to God and country. He had vision; he was a seer. But the 
basis of all his vision, religious and political, was native insight 
and the exercise of it. His faculties were always stretched, and 
sometimes had periods of intense activity. He was a watchman, 
a sentinel. His seeing was his habit and his work. Habakkuk 
said, “I will stand upon my watch, and set me upon the tower, 
and will look forth to see what he will speak with me.” It was 
this attitude of the prophet that helped to loosen the seals of 
the future. It is a truism now to say that the notable character- 
istic of the prophet was not vision but passion—moral passion, 
spiritual passion. And if vision of the future of men and the 
movements of God blessed his pages, as it did, the vision was 
related to the passion. It was his own attitude that opened his 
eyes to the future and loosened his tongue to tell its secrets. If 
we say that these glimpses of futurity were revelations of God 
we but alter the form of the statement; for the revelations of 
God are conditioned by the spiritual attitude of men., More- 
over, in this earnestness of soul was the reason for the prophet’s 
authority. He became the messenger of God because his intens- 
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ity invited and made possible God’s use of him. God is not 
arbitrary, and his choices fall upon those who are fit. Plato said, 
“No man in his senses attains prophetic truth or inspiration, 
but receives the inspired word when his intelligence is enthralled 
by sleep or demented by some distemper.” That may explain 
what a prophet was to an ancient Greek, to whom prophecy 
involved frenzy, but to an ancient Hebrew a prophet was not 
one who had taken leave of his senses but one who had taken 
leave of selfish aims. He was a man of God, able to be a mes- 
senger because emancipated from self and surrendered to the 
will divine. And that which constitutes fitness for God’s uses 
gives power over other lives. No intellectual ability could give 
a prophet weight if he lacked sincerity. It was the unquestioned 
singleness of the prophet’s heart which gave authority to his 
speech, and made him sometimes the counselor of kings and the 
confidant of God. This our citizens should be trained in—un- 
selfish interest in their country’s needs. And this too: an unspar- 
ing denunciation of current sins. No complacency about God’s 
love for the nation blinded the prophets to the nation’s departures 
from his will. They were faithful as censors even at cost of 
personal popularity. They could even dare to be called traitors, 
as were Amos and Jeremiah. ‘The prophets,” said John Stuart 
Mill, “were a power in the nation, often more than a match for 
kings and priests, and kept up in that little corner of the earth the 
antagonism of influences which is the only real security for con- 
tinued progress. Religion, consequently, was not then what it has 
been in so many other places—a consecration of all that was once 
established, and a barrier against further improvement.” We 
have to-day, as always, those who would persuade the people that 
any harsh criticism of great commercial leaders or any disturbance 
of existing conditions is unpatriotic. Old Jewish patriots did 
not think so. All movements, political and commercial, must 
submit to the tests of righteousness. The prominence of an evil 
did not make it immune from criticism. Nor did the prominence 
of a sinner, whether ecclesiastical or political, make those patriots 
timid. They discriminated between apparent and real character. 
They were constantly calling attention to the presence of sham 
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religion as a civic danger. There was danger then, as there is 
now, that men apparently religious shall be taken as models of 
citizenship. But no sympathy for such apparent religiousness 
must blind to real character or prevent just punishment on moral 
crookedness. Nor should high position bring exemption from 
criticism. There are not two standards of morals—one for the 
high and one for the low. Only one. “Thou art the man,” said 
Nathan to King David. Elijah prophesied the doom of Ahab the 
despot because he dared to steal a poor peasant’s estate. 

We must not argue that this work of measuring the nation’s 
leaders and testing them by eternal standards was reserved for a 
sacred order in ancient Israel. Those brave critics and reformers, 
the prophets, were from the body of the citizens, The prophet was 
aman among men, Dr. Beecher reminds us that his appearance 
is not aceurately reported by the artists any more than are the 
angels when they are portrayed as feminine in spite of the fact 
that in the recorded manifestations they are always masculine. 
The artists sketch the prophet with exceedingly primitive garb 
and with the marks of a wild and ascetic life. They probably 
get their ideal from the description of Elijah. But Elijah is not 
to be regarded as the pattern of the prophets. There is evidence 
that his uniform was peculiar to himself. In externals the 
prophet was doubtless like his fellow citizens. And there is no 
evidence that the prophets belonged to a select order and received 
ordination to office. God raised them up when oceasion required, 
and the human fitness and readiness of the man were doubtless 
the conditions he demanded. “As a prophet he was simply a citizen 
with special work to do.” He might be a private or might be an 
official, either civic or ecclesiastical. Then as now and now as 
then, “A manly man is the truest channel of communication 
between man and God.” Would God all the Lord’s people were 
prophets! These devoted servants of God, who were jealous of 
his honor and were keen-eyed sentinels of the nation, became prom- 
inent and influential in national affairs. Kings relied upon 
Isaiah, and even Nebuchadnezzar showed marked courtesy to 
Jeremiah. _And we as citizens might learn the lesson of calling 
to places of prominence for statesmanlike work, for keen insight 
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into the meaning of current events, for perception of the laws 
which control destiny and vision of the sure outcome of human 
policies and conduct, men of spotless character, strong brain, and 
unselfish purpose. It has been suggested that such men in Israel 
were drafted for the prophetic ranks, and from the prophetic 
class eame the statesmanship as well as most of the literature, 
historic and poetic, of the nation. Such a process, with us, would 
mean freedom from the slavery of party machines. 

Once more:.We might learn something of a good citizen’s 
temper from the brave hopefulness of the patriots of Israel. There 
is, as Dr. Peabody has pointed out, a contrast between the social 
teachings of the prophets and those of Jesus—as, indeed, would 
be expected, since a reformer and a revealer occupy different stand- 
points. But, nevertheless, while they wrestled with the social agi- 
tations and he looked upon such unrest from above, and while 
they had not his serenity and untroubled consciousness of abun- 
dant power, they did have a robust courage, an unfailing 
optimism. The dross that cheapened and cursed their nation was 
to be purged away, the old truths would again obtain mastery, the 
old clean habits would return, a king would “reign in righteousness 
and princes decree justice,” and Israel would be schoolmaster and 
lawgiver to the nations. An earnest patriot will not have his 
zeal damaged by a cheery spirit. Earnest criticism has no nec- 
essary connection with despairing pessimism. And while those 
old prophets regarded war as the scourge of God, useful to Israel 
in the way of discipline, they saw a glad, coming day when war 
should be no longer necessary, and bathed their prophecies in the 
golden glow of that day. “Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” The very forces 
of destruction are to be changed into helpful ministries. Swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks. 
It will be in the line of patriotism to cherish and champion 
universal peace. 

To recognize social crimes as national dangers, individual 
righteousness as the basis of social welfare, and the rule of God 
as the real ground of all social and moral order and the secret 
of a nation’s power; to be profoundly, unselfishly interested in 
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current events, and cultivate a keen discriminating insight into 
the meaning of daily history and the character of men, and choose 
as our leaders men of vision and moral passion, and keep sunny 
when things are dark, and love peace when tumults rage—these 
are some of the lessons in citizenship brought to us by this wonder- 
ful old book. Let these lines of Richard Watson Gilder emphasize 
these duties for us: 


Do thy part 
Here in the living day, as did the great 
Who made old days immortal! So shall men, 
Gazing back to the far-looming hour, 
Say: “Then the time when men were truly men: 
Though wars grew less, their spirits met the test 
Of new conditions; conquering civic wrong; 
Saving the state anew by virtuous lives; 
Guarding the country’s honor as their own, 
And their own as their country*s and their sons’: 
Defying leaguéd fraud with single truth; 
Not fearing loss; and daring to be pure. 
When error through the land raged like a pest 
They calmed the madness, caught from mind to mind, 
By wisdom drawn from eld and counsel sane; 
And as the martyrs of the ancient world 
Gave Death for man, so nobly. gave they Life: 
Those the great days and that the heroic age.” 





Thomas Arnold at Oxford 


Arr. IV.—THOMAS ARNOLD AT OXFORD: 
A RETROSPECT 


Tue great man and teacher whose influence is still warm and 
strong wherever good Englishmen are found was prepared for his 
later training at the old school of Saint Mary at Winchester. In 
this matter Thomas Arnold was fortunate. There is no foundation 
of an educational kind in the English-speaking world which is 
better rooted in the past than is the nursling of William of Wyke- 
ham. This prelate and statesman of the days of Chaucer lived a 
life so blameless that his enemies could find no fault in him. “As 
well,” remarked a contemporary, “try to find a knot in a rush.” 
The city where he planted his nursling is perhaps better entitled 
than any other to be called the home city of Englishmen. It was 
Alfred’s city, the sovereign who gave an ideal of complete manhood 
to his time and to posterity, and who was the first of the Saxon 
kings to impress his personality on the whole of the island. After 
Alfred lived the term “Englishman” possessed a new significance. 
The statesmen and rulers who have held office in England and 
English-speaking countries since his time, if they discharged their 
duties well, were simply following in his footsteps. It is difficult 
to underrate the beneficent influence which Alfred’s city of Win- 
chester and, later, its great public school have exercised over the 
English people. Thomas Arnold was proud of his old school and 
remained loyal to it. When the time came for Matthew, his gifted 
son, to prepare for the university, he sent him up to Winchester for 
several terms. The Oxford College which is in closest connection 
with Winchester, owing its origin to the same founder, William of 
Wykeham, is New College. But Thomas Arnold’s parents chose 
Corpus Christi, known familiarly as C. C. C., which was one of the 
most active of the smaller colleges at this time. The old university 
on the Isis had begun to awake from the torpor of the eighteenth 
century, when all enthusiasm was discouraged and “overmuch god- 
liness” was particularly frowned upon. It was in 1766 that six 
students were actually suspended for engaging in Christian work 
and holding prayer meetings in the town. But the terrible struggle 
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of French Revolution times was now calling for every effort on the 
part of patriotic Englishmen. Rationalism and infidelity had 
brought forth a harvest of blood, and thinking people had returned 
to evangelical religion as to a haven of safety. The excesses of the 
Revolution had proved to Wordsworth, as to many others, that guilt 
and sin were realities and that reverence and devotion were at the 
root of all good living, and his poetry received a new strength from 
this evangelical conviction. His poetry is typical of the national 
spirit. Patriotism was now linked to the historic Christian faith, 
purified by the revival of the eighteenth century, and a sternly up- 
right, if sometimes narrow, type of manhood was produced which 
revived the whole nation. From these evangelical homes came the 
great men of 1808 and the following years, remarkable for the 
number of noble spirits they produced. At Corpus the life was 
quiet and wholesome. The college had been founded by Fox, a 
bishop of Winchester, in the days of Henry VIII, and had always 
remained a small college, yet it early secured a name for efficiency 
and erudition, being jestingly termed a “beehive.”” The great 
Reformation names of Jewell, familiar to readers of Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, and of Richard Hooker, are indissolubly as- 
sociated with the place. It was at Corpus that Hooker, during a 
seventeen years’ residence, laid up that store of learning and 
formed that noble style which have helped to make him a prince 
among theologians. “I passed,” he tells us, “from that garden of 
piety, of pleasure, of peace, and a sweet conversation into the 
thorny wilderness of a busy world, into the corroding cares that 
attend a married priest and a country parsonage.”” The number of 
undergraduates at Corpus when Arnold went up was less than 
twenty, but their quality was excellent. He was happy in the 
companionship of such men as Thomas Keble—brother of the 
author of the “Christian Year’—who became a Fellow of Oriel 
the very year of Arnold’s admission; of John Taylor Coleridge, 
who rose to be one of the chief justices of England ; and of William 
Buckland, the eminent geologist, who was at this time a Fellow 
of the eollege and under whom Arnold studied. To live in such 
close intimacy with a man to whom the new vista of the world 
was opening that was to give a fresh interpretation of God’s deal- 
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ings with the universe was no slight privilege. To Buckland, a 
thoroughly unconventional and whole-souled man, is due in great 
measure the wide yet sane natural theology we find outlined in 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” Chief Justice Coleridge has left us 
an account of their life together in the little college to which they 
were all so warmly attached in after life: 


We were then a small society, the members rather under the usual 
age [Keble went up at fourteen years and five months, Arnold at fifteen 
years and eight months] and with more than the ordinary proportion 
of ability and scholarship; our mode of tuition was, in harmony with these 
circumstances, not by private lectures, but in classes of such a size as 
excited emulation and made us careful in the exact and neat rendering 
of the original, yet not so numerous as to prevent individual attention 
on the tutor’s part, and familiar knowledge of each pupil’s turn and 
talents. . . . One result of all these circumstances was that we lived 
on the most familiar terms with each other; we might be—indeed, we 
were—somewhat boyish in manner and in the liberties we took with each 
other; bu€ our interest in literature, and in all the stirring matters of 
that time, was not boyish; we debated the classic and romantic questions; 
we discussed poetry and history, logic and philosophy; or we fought over 
the Peninsular wars and Continental campaigns with the energy of dis- 
putants personally concerned in them. Our habits were inexpensive and 
temperate; one break-up party was held in the junior common-room at the 
end of each term, in which we indulged our genius more freely; and our 
merriment, to say the truth, was somewhat exuberant and noisy; but 
the authorities wisely forebore too strict an inquiry into this. 


A scholar who came to Corpus the year after Arnold left to be 
come a Fellow of Oriel speaks of the harmony that prevailed in 
the little college, the absence of petty divisions and quarrels, the 
courteous and helpful ways of the residents. The Fellows showed 
no superciliousness, the scholars no bumptiousness. In a letter to 
his sister Fanny Matthew Arnold gives us a pleasant glimpse of 
Corpus sixty years later: 


I have been for three nights at Oxford this last week, staying at 
Corpus in the perfection of comfort. . . . I saw many things I had 
never seen before: the Corpus plate, which is unique in Oxford, not having 
been melted down for Charles the First; the library, which is full of 
treasures; the longer record of papa’s admission as a scholar in presence; 
the spowns given by papa when he left the college—these and a mustard- 
pot given by Keble are now put aside as curiosities and not brought into 
use; finally papa’s rooms, which had formerly been Bishop Jewell’s. The 
college is a most interesting one; its founder, Bishop Fox, who had ac- 
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cumulated a large sum to found a convent of monks, was warned by the 
king’s ministers that monks had had their day, and that property left for 
their benefit would not be safe, so he founded a college for learning 
instead—at the very beginning of the sixteenth century. 


After taking his bachelor’s degree Thomas Arnold was proposed 
for a fellowship at Oriel. Some objections were forthcoming at the 
appointment of the idealistic young man, whose deeply felt convic- 
tions, openly expressed, were mistaken for push and conceit; but 
fortunately the objections were overruled. The appointment was 
a distinct honor. Some twenty years before, Oriel College had 
made the change in its appointment to fellowships which soon 
placed it in the front rank of university foundations for learninz 
and intellectual efficiency. In other colleges, like Jesus College, 
for instance, the resort of Welshmen, local limitations were dom- 
inant; but at Oriel neither birth, locality, nor, henceforth, junior 
standing in the college was held to constitute a title to succession 
or preference. From Corpus Christi College, in 1795, Edward 
Copleston, one of the most brilliant men of his time, was invited 
to fill a vacant Oriel fellowship, and he exchanged this for the 
headship in 1814, the year before Arnold’s appointment. Coples- 
ton, who became later Bishop of Llandaff, in Wales, the ancient see 
that succeeded to the earlier Christian Caerleon of Roman times, 
was at once a man of letters, an athlete, a linguist, and a critic. 
Having been appointed professor of poetry in the university, he 
discharged its lecturing duties well, and in a passage-at-arms with 
Edinburgh Reviewers, in which he came off victorious, he stated 
in its tersest and most trenchant form the case in favor of a class- 
fecal education. He was also a capable political economist, versed 
in the burning questions of the day and consulted by the statesmen 
then in power. During the time that Copleston and Arnold were 
at Oriel the men there held their heads above the common herd, 
as belonging to a place of distinction. Many, indeed most of 
' Copleston’s cherished opinions and even prejudices descended to 
the Arnolds, father and son, and the younger Arnold must be 
regarded as continuing in the next generation the ideals of this 
great Oxonian, economic, classical, and critical. When Copleston 
went to Llandaff, it dawned upon him, as bishop in the principal- 
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ity, that Welsh literature had been a constant source of light and 
vigor to English thought and life, and his successor in the pro- 
fessorship of poetry was destined to deliver his most noted uni- 
versity lectures upon this very subject. Matthew had caught his 
inspiration—had focused his subject—from the early friend of his 
father. 

But there were other notable men at Oriel besides Copleston 
and Arnold. The dean was Richard Whately, afterward Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who is known in school circles to-day for his 
rhetoric and logic, a man of tremendous vitality and mental force. 
His aim as a Noetic—and Oriel at this time was the home of 
Noetics—was to develop a Christian type of character which had 
neither vapidity, unreasonableness, nor narrowness. Whately, 
indeed, was the strenuous man of his time. Another liberal the- 
ologian was Renn Dickson Hampden, who later became professor 
of moral philosophy and then of divinity in the university. It was 
his appointment to the latter post in 1836 that led to the ecclesiasti- 
cal storm on the crest of which John Henry Newman and his im- 
mediate followers were swept into the Church of Rome. The rock 
of offense was that in The Scholastic Philosophy Considered in its 
Relations to Christian Theology he had placed the authority of the 
Bible above that of the church. This might seem to us more 
evangelical than “Broad Church” or liberal, but it was regarded 
by the High Church party as rationalistic in its tendency. Later 
Dr. Hampden became Bishop of Hereford, and is supposed to be, 
in a measure, the prototype of “Bishop Proudie” in Anthony 
Trollope’s delightful Barchester Towers. Hampden, like Arnold, 
was an excellent teacher, and as principal of Saint Mary Hall 
turned out successful scholars. 

At Oriel, as one of the Fellows, and later as tutor, was the 
saintly John Keble, author of The Christian Year, which since 
its publication in 1826 has been a manual of devotion wherever 
the English language is spoken. As able intellectually as Whately, 
probably a finer scholar, he was yet wholly without assertion, world- 
liness, or arrogance, and made a model village pastor. He had a 
cure near Winchester, at Fairford, which he left in 1818 to come 
up again to Oriel. At this time he writes as follows to Arnold’s 
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friend, John Taylor Coleridge, from whom a quotation has been 
given earlier in this article: 


I thought at first it would be very uncomfortable for me to give up 

my cure and become an academic again; but I get more and more recon- 
ciled to it every day. You consider tuition as a species of pastoral care; 
do you not? Otherwise it might seem questionable whether a clergyman 
ought to leave a cure of souls for it. And yet there are some people at 
Oxford who seem to imagine that college tutors have nothing to do with 
the morals. If I thought so, I would never undertake the office. 
An Oxford tutor has great influence, if he sees fit to use it. On 
him devolves the duty of molding the minds of the undergradu- 
ates at a most impressionable time; he reads with them, quizzes 
them unmercifully if of an eager mind and conscientious temper, 
and prepares them for the ordeal of the “schools” or examining 
board. Here, if anywhere, the Socratic method is available, for 
the classes are small, the temper of each student is known to the 
teacher, and it is possible to indulge in the best kind of mental and 
moral gymnastic. Practically, the English university system de- 
pends vitally on the efficiency of its college tutors; and unless 
these men carry into their labors the devoted spirit of John Keble, 
they are not fulfilling their obligations. The professors at Oxford 
have no such vital relation to the academic life; for instance, the 
professor of poetry is a lecturer who is appointed for a short term 
of years, and must appear for only a week or ten days during the 
year. But a tutor like Keble is an abiding power. 

Last of the noble Oriel Fellows of this generation was the 
great John Henry Newman, to whom the unexpected election in 
1822 came with as keen a delight as did John Wesley’s election 
as Feliow of Lincoln, nearly a century before, to his proud father. 
When receiving the congratulations of the other Fellows he bore it 
all complacently until Keble took his hand, and then he felt so 
abashed and unworthy of the honor done him that he wished to 
sink into the ground. At this time Newman was an Evangelical, 
and not a High Churchman, like Keble, nor a Broad Churchman, 
like Arnold, Whately, and Hampden. It is well to note that the 
term “High Churchman” underwent at this time a radical change 
in its signification. The High Churchman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a resolute defender of the church as by law established, 
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and resented any discussion and inquiry into its pretensions as 
something unpatriotic and dangerous. An excellent type of the 
old-fashioned High Churehman is found in Samuel Johnson, the 
narrowest of all the leading forces in English letters. With the 
coming of the nineteenth century few men of character were found 
of this school; it was out of date. In his Apologia pro sua vita 
Newman refers to such High Churchmen as “two-bottle” ortho- 
dox men, who loved port wine and the old ways, but were hardly 
to be taken seriously. Their pet dislikes were popery and Meth- 
odism; they abhorred the pretensions of Rome and all forms of 
sectarianism, especially when these forms were militant and ag- 
gressive. The Evangelicals meanwhile had gained ground in the 
country—devout men who sought to make their hearts right with 
God and follow implicitly the teachings of the Bible. Their weak- 
ness was a philosophic narrowness and a misreading of history; 
they were almost as insular as the “two-bottle’ men. The elect, 
according to their interpretation of God’s dealings with humanity, 
were a very limited number indeed. At a university like Oxford, 
which now sought to keep up the traditions of the ages and be in 
touch with general truth everywhere, the Evangelicals were pushed 
aside, and the earnest men were divided between those who strove 
to harmonize their religion with the new advances in science and 
those who were anxious to find a via media with Roman Catholi- 
cism. The saints of medievalism were real children of God, and 
the Church of Rome had produced within its pale, and still fos- 
tered, a type of Christian excellence which was worth careful 
study and imitation. John Henry Newman, brought up a narrow 
Evangelical, and nurtured in the teachings of Romaine, Thomas 
Scott, and Jones of Nayland, was fascinated by these records of a 
whole-souled devotion to God which he found in pre-Reformation 
writings. On the other hand, men like Whately and Arnold, re- 
garding intensely the problems of the day, intellectual, social, and 
economical, were mainly anxious to bring the teachings of Scrip- 
ture into harmony with present-day issues. Finally, though living 
in the same surroundings and associated with the same great in- 
stitution, they hardly seemed to touch one another. The Broad 
Churchmen retained their dislike and distrust of the papacy, while 
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the new High Churechmen drew nearer and nearer to Rome and 
supplied the aneient enemy with proselytes. 

Arnold was not at this time brought into personal relations 
with Newman, who was his junior by several years, and who suc- 
ceeded in 1823 to the fellowship which he resigned. Before his 
election as Fellow Arnold had gained the chancellor’s prize for the 
essay in Latin, and two years later the prize for the essay in Eng- 
lish. The four years from 1815 to 1819 he spent at Oxford, read- 
ing extensively in the library and instructing private pupils. There- 
after he removed to Laleham, on the Thames River, near Staines, 
where he established a private school, and next year married. His 
marriage involved the resignation of his fellowship, and so his 
close connection with Oriel came to an end. The two distinguished 
Oriel Fellows met once, and only once. In 1841, a year before his 
untimely death, the great Rugby headmaster was up at Oxford 
delivering his inaugural lecture as Regius professor of history. In 
the following Lent he returned to give the first seven of his lec- 
tures and on this oceasion dined at Oriel, where he met Newman. 
For years he had been fighting Newmanism, that is, the High 
Church party which was coquetting with Romanism. Just at this 
time, in a private letter dated October 30, 1841, he expresses his 
opinions very vigorously regarding the issue: 

Undoubtedly I think worse of Roman Catholicism than I did some 
years ago. But my feelings toward S. [a Roman Catholic] are quite dif- 
ferent from my feelings toward T. [a Newmanite], because I think the 
one a fair enemy, the other a treacherous one. The one is a Frenchman 
in his own uniform, and within his own presidia; the other is the French- 


man disguised in a red coat, and holding a post within our presidia for 
the purpose of betraying it. I should honor the first and hang the second. 


And again a few weeks later, in a letter to Justice J. T. Coleridge, 
he declares how emphatically he would object to seeing any New- 
manite appointed to a teaching post at Oxford, except perhaps it 
were in science ; for he considered their whole mind perverted. 

This [objection] is, I think, true in theory; but what I hope to find 
when I get up to Oxford is that the Newmanites’ minds are not wholly 
perverted; that they have excellences which do not appear to one at 4 
distance who knows them only as Newmanites; and in this way I hope 


that my opinion of many, very many of the men who hold Newman's 
views may become greatly more favorable than it is now, because I shall 
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see their better parts as well as their bad ones. And in the same way I 
trust that many of them will learn to think more favorably of me. 


It was a pleasant surprise both to him and his admirers that the 
Oxford audience which gathered to hear him in the Sheldonian 
Theater was so friendly and appreciative. 

When Thomas Arnold left Oxford for Laleham, he was led 
to the study of German through a desire to get a closer acquaint- 
ance with Niebuhr’s History of Rome; and this study widened 
the range of his intellectual sympathies. In the year 1827 
he made a holiday journey to Rome, with two of his pupils, 
and called on the Chevalier Bunsen, who was then attached to the 
Prussian legation there. The two men immediately struck up a 
friendship which proved lasting. Bunsen’s God in History is an 
epochal book. This able German was at once statesman, scholar, 
and theologian; and he shared with Arnold many of the latter’s 
views on the close connection that should exist between church and 
state in a well-ordered country. At this time he was engaged in 
preparing a liturgy for his own nation, “bringing into prominence 
the believer’s sacrifice”—the continuous spiritual giving of thanks, 
which is the self-sacrifice of the Christian. Largely through the 
efforts of Bunsen and his associates, friendly relations were set up 
at this time between the English and German churches which recall 
the days of John Wesley’s youth, when the courts of Berlin and 
Saint James’s discussed the possibility of closer relations between 
German and English Protestantism. Sharp, Archbishop of York, 
the warm friend of the Epworth rector, carried on a correspond- 
ence with the court chaplain at Berlin, Bishop Jablonski, having 
for its aim the union of Lutherans and Anglicans by the adoption 
of the English Church liturgy. At one time matters seemed favor- 
able, but the death of the Prussian king in 1713 put an end to the 
negotiations. Bunsen’s diplomatic efforts, however, resulted in an 
agreement between the English and Prussian governments to main- 
tain at Jerusalem a joint bishopric, and a converted Jew named 
Alexander was appointed by England to the new see. The ap- 
pointment scandalized the High Church party, who regarded it as 
a schismatic act. Bishop Alexander held the office for only three 
years, when he was succeeded by the energetic Gobat, nominee of 
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William IV of Prussia, who survived until 1886. No attempt was 
then made to keep up the joint office, and it lapsed, for the two 
churches had drifted apart in the meantime. Henceforth all such 
relations were to be on a church basis only, and Pan-Anglicanism, 
Pan-Presbyterianism, and such movements have since sprung up. 
To the school of Bunsen and Arnold the political aspect seemed 
dignified and reasonable; but they rated the element of religious 
conviction too low, and their Broad Churchism lacked stability 
and root. 

No more interesting occasion in the modern history of the 
University of Oxford has ever occurred than the appearance of 
the new professor of history to deliver his first course of lectures. 
It meant everything to the ancient institution—the decline of the 
wave of medievalism which had swept over it during the previous 
six or seven years, and the rise of a spirit of modernism and real- 
ism. The outlook of Oxford has always been somewhat circum- 
scribed and self-centered ; it has not been the mother of other in- 
stitutions, like Cambridge, adjusting itself carefully to the needs 
of the present, on the principle of give-and-take. Even Arnold's 
lectures were the particular product of an Oxford-trained man 
addressing himself to Oxonians. But he spoke as one who had 
drunk in the best of modern German thought and ideals, and also 
as one who felt deeply with the struggling masses in our modern 
hives of industry. That so grand an Englishman should have 
ushered in, at its greatest seat of learning, the era of economists 
and sociologists in English history was indeed significant. All 
throughout his discourses there was a wistful tone, as if tre speaker 
felt he might not be spared to carry out his appointed task beyond 
the mere outlining. And so it proved. Before the year was out, 
and long before another Lent, Thomas Arnold was laid in his 
grave within the chapel at Rugby and others had to carry on his 


labors. 
(an rm Bre. 
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Visions of the Christ 


Arr. V.—VISIONS OF THE CHRIST 


Tuer colossus of the Roman empire had reached the climax 
of its marvelous development. On the east its boundaries extended 
to the river Euphrates, on the south to Africa and Arabia, on the 
north to the Rhine and the Danube, and on the west to the Pillars 
of Hercules and the great ocean, thus occupying what was prac- 
tically the whole of the then known world. Beyond the Rhine, as 
far as the icy seas of the North, was a wilderness of unbroken 
forests and trackless morasses inhabited by a scanty population 
of nomadic, half-barbarous Germans whom alone the Romans had 
failed to subjugate. South of the fertile fringe of African 
provinces ruled by Rome stretched the Sahara Desert, and then 
the endless labyrinthine succession of tropical jungles. To the 
West, beyond the Fortunate Isles and the Ultima Thule of the 
ancient world, far over the watery waste of the great sea whose 
waves had never been furrowed by the keel of any vessel, deep 
in the heart of the setting sun, lay a vast continent -covered with 
mighty forests, traversed by lordly rivers, watched over by solemn, 
snow-capped mountains; a land of mystery, whose silence was un- 
broken save by the cry of savage beasts and the distant thunder of 
the surf along the solitary shores; a land as fresh im its virgin 
beauty as when it first took shape beneath the hands of God in 
the stir of the forces whence issued the world. While thus these 
far-off lands, destined to become the seats of mighty nations, were 
still unknown, shrouded in an impenetrable pall of darkness, 
corruption, superstition, and nameless vice were eating at the 
heart of humanity in the civilized world itself. On all sides were 
sin and ignorance; even the ancient faith in the gods was gone, 
leaving a cynical atheism in its place; might was right, oppres- 
sion was universal, pity, tenderness, and love were virtues un- 
known. The whole creation, Saint Paul says, was groaning and 
travailing in pain; a judgment of the conditions of the times 
summed up by the pagan poet Virgil in that exquisite line which 
Saint Jerome a century or two later kept murmuring over and over 
to himself as he wandered through the winding passages of the 
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Catacombs of Rome: “Sorrow and fear all around and the mul- 
tiple image of death.” 

Then came the blaze of glory in the heavens and the song of 
the angels above the little town of Bethlehem; then came the 
mysterious star in the east, guiding the wise men over mountain 
and valley, over river and plain, till, as the early dawn touched 
with light the misty mountain tops, they knelt before the manger 
in the rude stable and saw in the face of a little Child that light 
which was to lighten every man who cometh into the world. Well 
may ye gaze in silent adoration, O ye Magi, far off in yon 
Judwan land! for the advent of that little Child marks the turn- 
ing point in the history of the world. 

Years have passed away. The Saviour has lived his life, 
wrought his deeds, suffered a cruel death, been buried, has risen 
again and ascended into heaven, leaving behind a little band of 
followers to become the seed of the church universal. On the 
road to Damascus went a certain Saul of Tarsus, his heart full of 
bigotry and his mind intent on persecution of the infant church, 
when, suddenly, at mid-day, he saw a light from heaven, above 
the brightness of the sun, shining round about him, and he heard 
a voice saying, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. . . . I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a witness . . . of these things which thou hast seen.” Well for 
the world that he was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision, 
for out of that vision came a new man whose future life was 
fraught with untold consequences—Paul the missionary, who first 
preached in foreign lands the crucified and risen Christ, and began 
that movement of propaganda which has resulted in a world-wide 
Christianity; Paul the interpreter of Christ’s message, who trans- 
formed the gospel into a universal religion and thus laid the 
foundation of the great church itself and of all Christian 
civilization. 

Again the scene changes. It is nearly three hundred years 
since the Apostle Paul had fought the good fight, had kept the 
faith, and died the death of a martyr. In the meantime the great 
Roman empire, having reached its climax under Augustus, had 
begun the slow but sure process of decline and now was tottering 
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to its fall. It was the year 312 after Christ. A Roman general 
from his provinces of Brittany and Gaul had been preparing to 
wage war against his rival and enemy, the Emperor Maxentius. 
At the head of a large army he had taken the road to Italy and was 
now marching toward Rome. Yet, somehow or other, he was full 
of forebodings and misgivings, undecided as to whether he should 
give battle or not; and, as he sat and meditated, in the midst of 
his anxiety and indecision he thought of his father Constantius, 
and how he had protected the Christians and had lived a life full 
of prosperity, while those other princes who had persecuted the 
followers of Christ had ended their lives wretchedly; and so, 
although a pagan himself, he asked the God of the Christians to 
show him a sign as to what he should do. He had reached the 
banks of the river Tiber where, then as now, it was crossed by the 
Milvian Bridge, just outside the Porta del Popolo of Rome, when, 
as we are told by Eusebius, on the twenty-seventh day of October, 
312, a little after midday, he saw a flaming cross in the sky with 
these words written upon it: “In hoe signo vinces,” “In this sign 
shalt thou conquer,” and on the following night he had a vision 
of Christ himself, who appeared to him holding in his hand the 
same image he had seen in the sky and ordered him to place it on 
his standard to be borne before his army when they marched to 
battle. All the world knows what followed: how Constantine 
conquered his enemy and became emperor of Rome; how he pub- 
liely confessed his faith in Christ, and how he made Christianity 
the official religion of the Roman world. And as from the vision of 
the Magi at Bethlehem dates the church universal, as from the 
vision of Saint Paul on the road to Damascus dates the founding 
of speculative and dogmatic Christianity, so from the vision of 
Constantine before the gates of Rome dates the mighty power of 
the papacy, the hierarchy of the medieval church ; the century-long 
contest between Pope and emperor which filled the Dark Ages 
with deeds of epic splendor. 

The centuries roll on; seven hundred years more have passed 
away, seven hundred years of ever-thickening darkness, ever-in- 
creasing fear and terror, ever-spreading ignorance and degradation. 
The light of ancient art and literature had died out, only a few 
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smoldering sparks still existing here and there in monastery and 
school. The incursions of hordes of cruel barbarians had laid 
waste the fairest regions of Europe. First those strange half- 
human monsters, the Huns, led by Attila, the Scourge of God; 
then the wave upon wave of Saracenic incursions sweeping across 
the African provinces and turning them forever to the faith of 
Mohammed, conquering the whole of Spain, to be driven from 
there only eight centuries later, conquering Italy and spreading 
devastation even to the gates of the Eternal City itself; and, 
finally, the Normans, in their swift ships, making sudden descents 
on the coasts and ascending the rivers, spreading on all sides such 
fear and terror that an added clause was put into the prayers of the 
church, the trembling people murmuring with fear-struck voices, 
“From the fury of the Normans, good Lord, deliver us.” And 
then came famine and plague and conflagrations, while even the 
heavens themselves seemed in league with all other forces to destroy 
the world; showers of stars fell from the sky; strange comets 
appeared visible for many weeks; great dragons were seen flying 
from north to south, terrifying men with their noise and their 
fiery breath. No wonder the minds of men gave way, weakened 
by all these things, and superstition reigned supreme; no wonder 
the belief was universal that the world was destined to be destroyed 
when the year 1000, foretold in the Book of Revelation, should 
come, “the end of the world approaching,” as many of the con- 
temporary documents were inscribed. When the dread millen- 
nium year, however, had passed away and the world still stood, it 
seemed to take on new life, and with the eleventh century we 
begin to see the dawn of a new and better civilization. Education 
was revived, cathedrals were built, great men marked out the lines 
on which the following centuries were to move. 

It was Christmas Eve, in one of the last years of the eleventh 
century. In the little church near the castle of Fontaines in old 
Burgundy, two miles from Dijon, the priests were celebrating the 
Christmas mass, and to the service had come the Lord of Fontaines 
and his wife, Aletta, a beautiful, devout Christian lady. With 
them was their little son, a child with golden locks and azure eyes, 
already manifesting the qualities which were destined to make him 
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the best beloved and most influential man of Europe of his time— 
gentleness, and love, and infinite tenderness of heart. And as he 
gazed upon the lighted candles that adorned the altar, and listened 
to the singing of the hymns, and meditated in childish love on the 
strange story of the birth of the Lord, his eyes grew heavy and he 
fell asleep in his mother’s arms, and lo! a vision came to him of 
the infant Jesus; and as he gazed upon the beautiful eyes and the 
tender mouth of him who was so small and yet who upbears the 
universe, so childlike on earth yet so majestic in the heavens, there 
came into his heart so deep a love for the Christ that ever after 
that, says Jacobus de Voragine, in his Golden Legend, “he made 
a noble work, among all his other works, of the laud and praising 
of God and his blessed mother.” It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the influence of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux upon all 
succeeding centuries even down to the present; not merely because 
of what he did in reforming the life of the clergy, in establishing 
on a firm basis the dogmas of the church, in making the mass the 
central feature of divine worship, and in lifting the Virgin Mary 
to her unique place at the head of the hierarchy of saints, but 
because he was the first to bring down from the far-off metaphysical 
heights and plant in the hearts of all men the Christ; no longer 
an abstract dogma but the Son of God and the brother of us all. 
He was the first to dwell in holy contemplation on the Saviour’s 
suffering and pain; his gentleness and love; on the labors he per- 
formed in preaching, his fatigues in journeying, his vigils in 
prayer, his temptations and fastings, his tears of sympathy. “Such 
meditations,” he declares, “uplift my spirit in adverse times and 
they offer safe leadership to one trying to walk in the King’s high- 
way, between the sorrows and joys of the present life. Therefore 
all these things are often on my lips, as you know; they are always 
in my heart, as God knows; they are ever familiar to my pen, as 
is evident to all; and this is my highest philosophy, to know Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” Down through the ages his uplifting 
and singularly sanctifying influence has come, not only in the 
Church of Rome but in all Christendom, and to-day all believers in 
Christ join hands in harmony and peace as they sing this most 
beautiful of all his hymns: 
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O sacred Head, now wounded, 

With grief and shame weighed down, 
Now scornfully surrounded, 

With thorns thine only crown; 
O sacred Head, what glory, 

What bliss, till now was thine! 
Yet, though despised and gory, 

I joy to call thee mine. 


Be near me when I’m dying, 
O show thy cross to me; 
And, for my succor flying, 
Come, Lord, and set me free; 
These eyes, new faith receiving, 
From Jesus shall not move; 
For he who dies believing 
Dies safely, through thy love. 
It was on a certain day of the year 1511 in the city of Rome. 
The world metropolis had gone through many vicissitudes since 
Romulus had built the rude wall about the little settlement nestling 
half hidden among the seven hills. It had grown and expanded, 
had sent its legions forth to conquer the world, had seen men of all 
nations crowd within its walls, had weleomed with unexampled 
tolerance all kinds of religion until Christianity itself had taken 
full possession and had crowded out all else. It had seen its walls 
broken down and its mighty monuments destroyed by wave upon 
wave of barbaric invasion, Teuton and Norman, Saracen and Chris- 
tian. For centuries it had stood in ruins, a shadow of its former 
self, but in these later years a new spirit had swept over the Holy 
City, as it had done over all Italy, the breath of a new epoch in 
the history of mankind—the Revival of Learning, the new birth, 
the Renaissance. The Roman papacy, exiled for seventy years in 
the modern Babylon of Avignon, had come back to Rome, bringing 
with it all the splendor of its ritual and its world-embracing claims, 
with all the multitudinous offices and rewards at its disposal. A 
great crowd of men of letters, artists, sculptors, architects, rushed 
thither to lay at the feet of the church the treasures of art and 
learning, and as if by magic a new city had risen from the moss- 
covered ruins of ancient Rome, a city once more to amaze the 
world by the splendor of its buildings, by the brilliancy of its life, 
by the corruption of its clergy. Paganism again was everywhere 
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lifting up its head, in the streets, in the palaces of the rich and 
noble, in the service of the church itself; taking possession of all 
minds, customs, and consciences. To this great sinful city, as it 
may indeed be called, came a humble, sincere German peasant monk 
who for maxy years had been seeking the peace of his soul. Unable 
to find it in the outward services of the Roman Church at home, 
he had come now to the mother city of Christendom with longing 
in his soul. And yet, as he went about the streets of Rome, as he 
gazed upon the magnificent churches and buildings, as he saw the 
pomp and pride of ecclesiastical power, the worldliness and cor- 
ruption of the clergy, the crass superstition of the multitude, little 
by little there rose within him a feeling that not in all this lay 
the kingdom of God, and he prayed for light. And so one day, 
desiring to make one further effort to gain peace by the old way of 
pious works, he joined the crowd of worshipers who were slowly 
climbing up the Santa Scala on their knees—the holy staircase, 
said to have been in Pilate’s palace and to have been ascended by 
the feet of the Saviour himself—and as Martin Luther slowly and 
painfully made his way upward, lifting one knee after the other, 
a sudden illumination revealed itself within him, and he seemed 
to hear a voice crying in a tone of thunder, “The just shall live by 
faith,” and, leaping up, he made the rest of the ascent on his feet. 
From that hour dates the whole history of Protestantism, that 
theory which declares that religion does not consist in outward 
forms but in inward experience, that forgiveness of sins comes 
direct from God himself without any human mediation, that the 
aim of every pious soul is not to fly from the world but to overcome 
it, that the ideal toward which all must tend is the love of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. And as the Roman Church was built 
on the authority of Peter, so Martin Luther based his great Ref- 
ormation on the doctrine of the justification by faith, “Though 
as a monk,” he says, “I was holy and irreproachable, my con- 
science was still filled with trouble and torment. But when by 
the spirit of God I understood these words; when I learned how 
the justification of the sinner proceeds from God’s mere mercy by 
the way of truth, then I felt myself born again as a new man, and 
I entered by an open door into the very paradise of God. From 
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that hour I saw the precious and holy Scriptures with new eyes, 
And as I had before heartily hated that expression, ‘the right- 
eousness of God,’ I began from that time to value and to love it 
as the sweetest and most consolatory truth. Truly, the text of 
Paul was to me the very gate of heaven.” And then, as bitter 
opposition, excommunication, persecution and war were raised 
against him, he cries with all the force of his mighty personality: 
“T see that the devil, by means of his teachers and doctors, is inces- 
santly attacking this fundamental article. Well, then, I, Doctor 
Martin Luther, an unworthy evangelist of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
do confess this article, ‘that faith alone, without works, justifies 
in the sight of God’; and I declare that in spite of the emperor of 
the Romans, the emperor of the Turks, the emperor of the Tartars, 
the emperor of the Persians, the Pope, all the cardinals, bishops, 
priests, monks, nuns, kings, princes, nobles, all the world and all 
the devils, it shall stand unshaken forever.” There is no need of 
repeating the oft-told story of what followed this scene on the Santa 
Scala at Rome: the nailing of the ninety theses on the church door 
at Wittenberg, the dispute with Eck, the Diet of Worms, where 
were uttered those words which, like the first shot fired at Lex- 
ington, literally echoed around the world, the concealment in the 
Wartburg, the translation of the Bible, and the death of Luther 
himself, in 1546, uttering this last prayer: “Heavenly Father, 
eternal, merciful God, thou hast revealed to me thy dear Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Him I have taught, him I have confessed, him 
I love as my Saviour and Redeemer, whom the wicked persecute, 
dishonor, and reprove. Take my poor soul up to thee.” Then 
came the world-shaking religious wars: those of the Huguenots in 
France, the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, and the Puritan Revo- 
lution in England, until, a hundred years after Luther’s death, the 
final line of division was drawn once for all between Protestant and 
Catholic lands. 

And now the scene changes once more—this time to England, 
to the parish of Elstow near the town of Bedford. In June, 1645, 
the battle of Naseby had ended the first civil war, and a year after 
the army had been disbanded. Among the soldiers thus disbanded 
was a poor artisan, of lowly family and of ungodly life. The deep 
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religious spirit of the time had taken fast hold upon him and con- 
viction of sin sank into his soul. He was overwhelmed with a sense 
of his utter corruption and the terrors of hell. His mind was 
affected, and he was beset with the awful temptation to sell his 
Saviour, as Judas had done of old. It was with him day and 
night, and he could not so much as stoop to pick up a pin, chop a 
stick, or cast his eye to look on anything, without hearing that 
awful whisper, “Sell Christ for this; sell Christ for that ; sell him, 
sell him.” And he would shout back, “I will not, I will not, no, 
not for thousands, thousands, thousands of worlds.” But his de- 
liverance came at last. For one day as he was passing into a field, 
his conscience still darkly troubled, and fear and anguish in his 
heart, he seemed to hear a voice from heaven uttering these words: 
“Thy righteousness is in heaven”; “and methought withal,” he 
says, “I saw with the eyes of my soul Jesus Christ at God’s right 
hand ; there, I say, was my righteousness ; so that wherever I was, 
or whatever I was doing, God could not say of me, ‘He wants my 
righteousness, . . . for my righteousness was Jesus Christ him- 
self, ‘The same yesterday, to-day, and forever.’” And that little 
field near Bedford town has become a historic spot in the religious 
history of the world. John Bunyan left it with his burdens gone, 
his temptation put to flight forever, his heart full of rejoicing for 
the grace and the love of God. As he walked home, the whole world 
was transfigured and radiant with a new glory, for in his heart, 
like David in Browning’s poem, he felt at last the new law, and 


The same stared in the white, humid faces upturned by the flowers; 

The same worked in the heart of the cedars and moved the vine-bowers, 
And the little brooks, witnessing, murmured, persistent and low, 

With their obstinate, all-but-hushed voices, “E’en so; it is so.” 


And then came his preaching to the crowds of simple folk in 
the country round about, the prohibition by the restored church, 
his imprisonment for twelve years in Bedford jail, the writing 
of his books, Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Well might he exclaim in his rude verse, 


For though men keep my outward man 
Within their bolts and bars, 

Yet, by the faith of Christ, I can 
Mount higher than the stars. 
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For he has won imperishable glory and exerted an undying 
influence through that wonderful book in which, like Dante of 
old, John Bunyan tells in simple language of man’s escape from 
sin and the sorrows of the world. Where in all civilized lands 
exists a man who does not know the story of Christian and his 
experiences in the Slongh of Despond, the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, Vanity Fair, the House Beautiful, the Land of Beulah! 
Who has not read with uplifted soul the scenes in which are 
described the crossing of the river and the welcome into the 
Heavenly City? Dean Stanley has declared the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress to be one of the few books which act as a religious bond to 
all English Christendom. It is one of the first to be translated by 
the missionary, and, as has been beautifully said, “it follows the 
Bible from land to land as the singing of birds follows the dawn.” 

It was midnight in the great city of New York. The tide of 
business had passed away; weary toilers in shop and factory and 
office had gone to their homes. The streets of the business districts 
were silent and dark, yawning like black cafions between the great 
masses of the buildings, ten, twenty, thirty stories high. The 
upper part of the city, however, was all ablaze with light and gay 
with brilliantly dressed men and women issuing from theater and 
opera house, entering their cabs, which rattled away over the 
asphalt pavement, or seated in the richly adorned cafés and restau- 
rants, which now began a second day for the benefit of the fashiona- 
ble world as well as the demi-monde of New York. The other side 
of the city, too, was alive, if that word can be applied to the awful 
specters of low vice and crime which slunk along the streets, 
crouched in dark doorways, and sought with infinitely pathetic 
attempts at coquetry to lure the unthinking youth to his destruc- 
tion. Midnight had just sounded from all the church bells and 
shed for a moment a semblance of peace over all. It was in one 
of the numerous saloons that crowd each other on Third Avenue 
and the Bowery. A man was sitting in a drunken stupor on an 
empty whisky keg. Around him men were coming and going, 
ordering drinks, cursing, quarreling, amid the dingy, smoke- 
grimed, beer-stained atmosphere. The man himself was a mere 
wreck, a ruin of his former self. He had lost everything that 
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makes life worth the living. His friends had deserted him, even his 
wife, whom he had married in those far-off days when he was in- 
nocent and upright and full of hope, who had loved him and clung 
to him till she could stand it no longer, had left him and gone to 
her home in the south, a broken-hearted woman. Hear him tell 
his own story: “I was sitting on a whisky barrel for perhaps two 
hours when, all of a sudden, I seemed to feel some great and 
mighty presence. I did not know then what it was. I learned 
afterward it was Jesus, the sinner’s Friend. Never till my dying 
day will I forget the sight presented to my horrified gaze. My 
sins appeared to creep along the wall in letters of fire. I turned 
and looked in another direction, and there I saw them again. I 
have always believed I got a view of eternity right there in that 
gin-mill. I believe I saw what every poor lost sinner will see when 
he stands unrepentant and unforgiven at the bar of God. It filled 
me with unspeakable terror. I thought I was dying. Those near 
by were looking on with scornful curiosity. I said: ‘Boys, listen 
tome. I am dying, but I will die in the street before I will ever 
take another drink.’” And he kept his word; for though he lived 
nearly twenty-four years longer, from that night, April 18, 1882, 
in Kirker’s saloon, at Third Avenue and 125th Street, Samuel 
Hopkins Hadley never tasted a drop of liquor till his death. 
And when he died thousands rose to call him blessed—thousands 
of “poor bums” whom he loved and for whom he prayed with 
his dying breath, thousands of those who contributed to the support 
of the Water Street Mission, where for eighteen years he was the 
leader and the inspiration of thousands all over the land whose 
hearts have thrilled as they have read in his own words of his 
vision of the Christ, and who remember how that vision made 
an epoch not only in his own life but in the lives of hundreds of 
others, 

To these and countless others the vision has come in the 
silence of the sleep time, in the glare of noonday sun, to scholar 
and warrior, to theologian and mystic, to saint and sinner, inspir- 
ing them to the service of God and man; giving them power to the 
winning of multitudes by word of mouth, by written page, or by 
the charm of a holy life. And we need indeed, from time to time, 
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to read over the story of these visions of a higher spiritual life, 
For how often as we look out over the world and see on all sides 
strife and envy, as we read the revelations of greed and corruption 
in our own favored land, and hear the rumors of war and bloodshed 
far off in distant lands, do we yield involuntarily to a sense of dis- 
couragement and doubt. Who can explain to us the strange 
mystery of sin and suffering? Who can teach us to catch the 
music behind the apparent discord of life ¢ 

Verily there is but one name given unto men whereby they 
ean attain unto this vision of the truth. On a statue of Isis in 
Egypt were written these words: “I am whatsoever was, whatso- 
ever is, whatsoever shall be, and the veil that is over my face 
no mortal shall ever lift.” In a letter written by Petrarch to 
Bocaccio, when the latter was nearing his death, he says, speaking 
of a certain priest of Siena named Petroni, “And in Christ’s face 
it was conceded to him to read the things that are, the things that 
have been, and the things that are to come.” The statue of Isis— 
what is it but the riddle of the universe seen through the eyes of 
science alone? The priest of Siena—what is he but the type of 
all those to whom God, through Christ, has revealed himself; of 
those whose hearts are filled with that love which “believeth all 
things and hopeth all things,” and with that faith which alone will 
enable a man to say, with Saint Paul, “For now we see through a 
glass, darkly ; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known” ? 


rear 
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Art. VI.—BROWNING AND OMAR KHAYYAM 
A Comparison oF “Rassr Ben Ezra” anv tue “Rusiryfr” 


Ir is a curious fact that readers take great interest in literary 
productions of very different and even contradictory qualities. 
The enjoyment may come from the elements they have in common 
—the poetic diction, the rhythm, and the imagination; or it may 
be due to the diverse factors in our very complex natures that take 
an interest in opposite elements. We are therefore not surprised 
when we find the same persons enjoying such unlike poems as 
Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra” and Omar Khayyam’s “Rubiiyat.” 
While both possess many of the excellences of all good poetry, and 
are deservedly popular, Omar’s poem presents a very different 
view of life from Browning’s, the latter, we venture to say, much 
the truer. Given all the formal qualities of good poetry, the 
ultimate value and the greatness of a poem depend upon the sound- 
ness and wholesomeness of its interpretation of life and its under- 
lying philosophy. The greatest poetry is that which expresses not 
merely some but all of the elements of human nature, and in the 
most complete and comprehensive manner. Herein consists the 
superiority of “Rabbi Ben Ezra” over the “Rubdiyat.” It is not 
known positively that Browning had seen FitzGerald’s translation 
of Omar Khayyim before writing his “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” but it 
seems likely that he had either read it or heard of it and its contents 
from some of his friends, most probably from Rossetti. FitzGerald’s 
poem was published in 1859, while Browning was still in Italy, 
where he found it difficult to get books ; but Rossetti and Browning 
were correspondents, and Rossetti is known to have bought early 
copies of the translation of Omar to eend to his friends. At any rate, 
it was not long after the appearance of Omar that Browning wrote 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra,” for it was published in his next volume, Dram- 
atis Persone, in 1864. It seems probable, then, that Browning 
wrote his poem—his Psalm of Life—in direct opposition to that of 
Omar Khayyém; that “Rabbi Ben Ezra” contains Browning’s 
reply to the view of life that found such entrancing expression in 
that poem. But if there is little or no external evidence bearing 
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directly on the matter there is abundant internal evidence to indi- 
cate that Browning had Omar in mind when he wrote. The poems 
deal with the same general problems of life in much the same 
manner, and they even employ the same figures of speech. 
Browning’s poem takes up almost every main point of Omar’s, 
and the very forms of expression seem to be chosen to show the 
contrast in the points of view. The coincidences are so many and 
so striking that one is almost forced to the conviction that Brown- 
ing wrote with a copy of Omar before him. A study and com- 
parison of the poems will show the fundamental differences in the 
views. 

It is no part of the present purpose to discuss the many 
questions about Omar that have arisen since Browning wrote bis 
poem. It is sufficient for us to take the poem as it appeared in 
the first edition, not considering how much or how little it con- 
tains of either Omar or FitzGerald. It may be that FitzGerald’s 
“Rubaiyat” “is a poem on Omar rather than a translation of his 
work,” and it may be that the poem should be given a mystical 
rather than a literal interpretation, but these questions have no 
significance for us. All we are called upon to consider is the 
meaning which was accepted by the readers of the day and doubt- 
less by Browning if, as we suppose, he knew the poem. 

The two poems, one spoken by a Persian and the other by a 
Hebrew, present in contrast what may be called the secular view 
of life and the religious. In the first a young man looks out upon 
life and, seeing time passing and old age approaching, resolves to 
make the most of the pleasures of the present. Whatever else the 
world may afford, it certainly offers opportunities for enjoyment. 
Therefore make the best of that which is at hand: 

And, as the Cock crew, those who stood before 
The Tavern shouted: “Open, then, the Door! 


You know how little while we have to stay, 
And, once departed, may return no more.” 


In the second an old rabbi is speaking, presumably in reply to a 
disciple or friend who regrets the master’s advancing age, and 
expresses the view that with old age he is only coming into the 
ripeness and the best of life. Old age is the harvest of which 
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youth was the seed-time, and the reaping is better than the sowing. 
It is better that one should grow old, and not forever retain the 
ignorance and immaturity of youth: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 


Both poets advocate making use of the present. The past has gone 
and cannot be recalled. The future is not yet here and cannot be 
enjoyed. All we have is the present, and wisdom tells us to use 
it to the fullest extent. But reasons that reveal very different 
ideals of life are given for seizing to-day. The pleasure-loving 
Persian says we should use the present because in it alone we have 
pleasure. Pleasures cannot be enjoyed at any other time. We 
should therefore take pleasure to-day, while it lasts, for pleasure 
is the only good. He, accordingly, sings the praises of wine, to 
him the symbol of pleasure and enjoyment: 
Dreaming when Dawn's Left Hand was in the Sky 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 


“Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life’s Liquor in its Cup be dry.” 


The Hebrew, who no doubt expresses fully the mind of Browning, 
urges participation in the duties of to-day, hard though they be, 
for human life consists in intellectual and spiritual endeavor even 
through doubts and fears. This it is that distinguishes man from 
the brute. Human life consists in a sort of spiritual uneasiness, 
not in a pleasurable ease: 

Here, work enough to watch 


The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool's true play. 


The same general counsel seems to be given by both poets. We are 
to seize to-day (carpe diem) and make the best use of it we can; 
no form of philosophy can promise us to-morrow. It is a matter 
not of reason but of observation that we cannot be sure of the 
future. But Omar’s reason for seizing the present is one thing 
and Browning’s quite another. Omar tells us to use to-day because 
it is all we have in which to enjoy ourselves. At any rate, says 
this spendthrift philosophy, the present is always best: 
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Ah, my Belovéd, fill the Cup that clears 
To-Day of past Regrets and future Fears— 
To-morrow?—Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself, with Yesterday's Sev’n Thousand Years. 
The Rabbi, on the other hand, advises us to seize the present 
because the future grows out of the present and the future is 
always the best. Though we live in the present, the future is always 
becoming the present and is made of the present. To-day is the 
germ out of which to-morrow grows: 
Therefore I summon age 
To grant youth’s heritage, 
Life’s struggle having so far reached its term: 
Thence shal] I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a God, though in the germ. 
The effort to make the most of the present soon fills the past with 
triumphs, and “The Future I may face now I have proved the 
Past.” 

The two poems, again, disagree fundamentally concerning 
the purpose of life. Omar knows of nothing but enjoyment, 
pleasure, to be obtained for its own sake. He is a pure hedonist, 
and knows no end but the pleasure of the moment. Life is to be 
estimated in terms of enjoyment, even of indulgence. All else 
is vain: 

Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 
To Browning, however, life is not pleasure but discipline. We 
are not here to enjoy ourselves but to undergo training for the 
larger life to come. Life is a school, and the process of life an 
education. There are larger purposes in life than merely the 
pleasures of the individual and of the moment. We have each 
a place in the great plan of the world, and should be ready to take 
our part even if it be difficult. There lies our best and fullest life: 


Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 
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Nothing in the two poems, probably, better presents their dif- 
ferences than the uses made of the figure of the potter and the 
clay. This common Eastern figure serves to present not only the 
two views of human life but the different conceptions of the uni- 
verse as well. To Omar we are the clay which is molded into 
cups merely that we may enjoy the wine of life. To Browning 
we are the clay in the hands of the Potter who molds us for his 
own use and at the same time for our highest good. Omar, looking 
to “uses of a cup,” sees nothing but goodly fellowship and 
joviality : 
My Clay with long Oblivion is gone dry: 
But, fill me with the old familiar Juice, 
Methinks I might recover by and by! 
Browning, looking beyond himself to the larger “uses of a cup,” 
sees the divine plan for us, and sees man fulfilling a world purpose 
and helping to complete the schemes of the Infinite. Man is 
given participation in the designs of God, and his largest life is 
accomplished in fulfilling that purpose: 
Look not thou down, but up, 
To uses of a cup: 
The festal board, lamp’s flash, and trumpet’s peal, 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
The Master’s lips aglow! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou with earth’s wheel? 
Man, if he will thus submit himself to be molded on the wheel of 
life by the Divine Potter, can be of service to God, and will find his 
end to be “to slake Thy thirst”—a great and worthy office. 

As a consequence from his view of man, Omar does not believe 
in a life after death. Man comes to the end of his days and is 
no more. There is nothing to be hoped for from the process of 
time but the continuance of the race. Individuality is very real, 
but is only transient. Man comes from nothing and passes again 
into nothing. We live, and pass away to make room for others: 


And we, that now make merry in the Room 

They left, and Summer dresses in new Bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of Earth 

Descend, ourselves to make a Couch—for whom? 


But where are we when we have passed away to leave room for 
the next generation? We are nowhere, and of us there is utterly 
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nothing. Omar’s materialism is destructive not only of all per- 
sonality, but it leaves no room even for itself: 


And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press, 
End in the Nothing all Things end in—Yes— 
Then fancy while Thou art, Thou art but what 

Thou shalt be—Nothing—Thou shalt not be less. 
This same question also troubled Tennyson. He looked out upon 
life and saw the race continue while the individual passed away. 
and wondered what would be the end of all. After a hard spiritual 
and mental struggle he reached the conclusion Browning reached 
instinctively: that the individual passes on to a larger life in 
another world. To Browning nothing that ever really exists can 
perish. The soul that once lives can never die: 


Fool! All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure; 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back nor stops: Potter and clay endure. 


Such are the views of life presented in the two poems. Omar 
believes in nothing but pleasure; Browning regards life as duty 
and as training. Omar has little but contempt for man and 
skepticism for all spiritual things; Browning “thinks nobly of 
the soul” and entertains high hopes of its spiritual destiny. Omar’s 
philosophy is gloomy and pessimistic in the extreme; Browning’s 
is cheerful and optimistic. These two types of thinking have been 
in the world almost from the beginning of thought, and to this day 
neither has argued the other entirely out of court. The vitality 
of both views may be due to the possession of some truth by each, 
but the cost of human thinking makes the former harder and 
harder to maintain. They are very similar to the two Greek 
schools, Epicureans and Stoics, that have had their advocates in 
all ages of the world. Omar is in all important points an Epi- 
curean, though Browning is more than a Stoic. Both these schools 
are known as incomplete Socratics, each representing one phase of 
the teaching of the great master. Omar, like the Epicureans, is a 
follower of individual pleasure, and, like them, is a materialist, 
disbelieving in either God or immortality. Browning, however, 
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has not such a hard system as the Stoics, for he does not ignore 
the flesh and pleasure, but transforms them to the purposes of spirit. 
All things can be enjoyed if only they are given spiritual uses. 
Nothing is foreign to the soul, and all things can be made to serve 
man’s higher purposes : 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, “All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh-helps soul!” 
Browning represents the one complete Socratic (and Platonic) 
view that embraces in itself all the truth contained in either 
Omar’s hedonism or the contradictory asceticism of the Stoic 
belief. His view admits of pleasure and at the same time calls 
for duty, and eut of the combination of the two produces a more 
complete spiritual ideal, the orthodox view of the great classic 
poets and philosophers. To hold to the former has always been 
dangerous to the moral life, for it is a kind of moral blight and 
springs frequently from an ignoble life. Professor Cowell, who 
first introduced FitzGerald to Persian literature, has said: “No 
wonder that gloom overshadows all Omar Khayyim’s poetry; he 
was false to his better self, and therefore ill at ease and sad. He 
was resolved to ignore the future and the spiritual, and anchor 
only by the material and tangible; but his very insight became 
blinded and misled him, and instead of something solid and satis- 
fying he grasped only a ‘darkness that could be felt.’ We can trace 
the evil, running like a canker through his life; his pleasures, his 
friendships, nay, his very studies become blighted under its 
touch.” On the contrary, Browning’s is the view that conduces 
to noble life and high moral purpose. It takes for granted that 
life is worth while and that it can be made noble by effort. It 
inspires to high ideals and lofty endeavor, for even our efforts 
will be counted in reckoning the achievements of life. Our ideals 
go to make up the estimate of our spiritual worth: 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 
All I could never be, 


All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 
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In the days when Omar is in vogue the teaching of Browning 
comes as a moral and spiritual tonic and lifts men above the base 
desires into a confidence in the good and the infinite. A view of the 
self such as Omar held leads naturally to a-fatalistic and atheistic 
view of the world. The pleasure-loving and pleasure-seeking indi- 
vidual is likely to have a contempt not only for himself and his 
plan of life, but for the world which is the embodiment of such a 
system. No man can follow his lower self without both despising 
himself and the world which he thinks of as an enlarged self. 
The hedonistic ideal is incompatible with an infinite intelligence. 
To be such a pleasure-lover as Omar one needs also to be an 
atheist, or, at least, a skeptic. And Omar seems now atheist, now 
skeptic ; now denying and now doubting an overruling Intelligence. 
The absence of moral faith is frequently the reason of such atheistic 
belief, and moral faith is a quality of the individual: 

O, come with old Khayyam, and leave the Wise 

To talk; one thing is certain, that Life flies; 

One thing is certain, and the Rest is Lies; 

The Flower that once has blown forever dies. 
Omar did not reach this skepticism without first trying to reach 
knowledge. He first consulted the wise men, but found they 


could not answer his questions: 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same Door as in I went. 


Perplexed and baffled, he resorted to the wise of both philosophy 
and religion, and, getting no answer to his queries, was stil] per- 
plexed. There is a kind of sincerity and honesty in Omar that 
deserves our respect. The church of his day (Mohammedan) of- 
fered him only stones for bread, and he naturally doubted if there 
were such a thing as true bread. If it is a man’s duty to believe, it 
is also the church’s duty to present doctrines that can be believed. 
It seems, therefore, Omar’s misfortune as well as fault that he 
falls into such desolate despair and doubt. It sometimes takes 
more independence and manliness to doubt than to believe. In the 
case of Omar, however, the fault is not more with the doctrines 


offered him than with the ignoble ideals with which he started. It 
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has always been true, in Persia as in Palestine, that to learn the 
doctrine of God it is first necessary to do his will. Omar seems 
to have tried first to learn the doctrine, and, failing in this, to have 
resorted to doubt and to wine: 

Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 

And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 
Such infidelity of conduct becomes the fruitful mother of doubts 
and disbeliefs. Returning upon himself, he “watches the perverse 
course of human affairs” and doubts whether there be a God. 
Whatever power there is in the universe then seems to play arbi- 
trarily with human life and destiny, and to be in no way worthy 
of our reverence and of our worship: 


’Tis all a Chequer-board of Nights and Days 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays: 
Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 
We seem but pawns in the hands of an arbitrary and unfeeling 
Fate that uses us for its own capricious purposes. We are but 
lines written into the history of things, without any thought of 
good or ill tous. All things are ordered in a grim fate, and nothing 
we can do will alter it in the least: 
The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it. 
None of the questions we so eagerly ask about ourselves and the 
world can be answered. We do not know whence we come nor 
whither we go. All is darkness, and the universe is deaf to all 


our cries: 
Into this Universe, and why not knowing, 
Nor whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing: 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


Heaven refuses to give us any knowledge of life, and leaves us 
wandering in the dark, seeking rest and finding none. No guidance 
will be given us, and all our requests are refused, and the replies 
serve only to mock us. Even heaven itself is not guided by intel- 
ligence but by fate: 
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Then to the rolling Heaven itself I cried, 
Asking, “What Lamp had Destiny to guide 
Her little Children stumbling in the Dark?” 
And—"“A blind Understanding!” Heaven replied. 
The only answer to the mind’s questions, and hence the only satis- 
faction, comes from enjoyment. There is no answer but the wine- 
cup: 
Then to this earthen Bowl did I adjourn 
My Lip the secret Well of Life to learn: 
And Lip to Lip it murmur’d—“While you live 
Drink!—for, once dead, you never shall return.” 
At last, unable to solve the enigmas of life even in the winecup, 
and still unable to give up the effort, Omar boldly charges fate 
with the evils of life, and rising in the pride of independence makes 
“the tremendous assumption of equal rights between man and 
God,” and proclaims himself ready to exchange forgiveness with 
God, in “these words of unsurpassed audacity” : 
Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And who with Eden didst devise the Snake; 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d, Man’s Forgiveness give—and take! 
This sort of human impertinence was the very antithesis of Brown- 
ing’s attitude. The doubts inevitable to a thinking being are not 
to be drowned in pleasure, but to be cherished as opening out to 
intelligence the largeness of life and its possibilities. It is a mark 
of high and noble origin and destiny that we are able to doubt 
(that is, to think), and shows that we belong among the infinities: 
Rather I prize the doubt 


Low kinds exist without, 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 


Doubt is a spark of the infinite light, and shows we are more 
allied to God than to the brutes. Man is at once infinite and finite, 
and the higher is ever calling to the lower, and ever trying to take 
it up into itself and give it the fullness of the perfect : 
Rejoice we are allied - 
To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 
A spark disturbs our clod; 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives than of His tribes that take, I must believe, 
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The temptations of life assail the believer no less than the skeptic ; 
but his faith helps him to surmount them, and the conquest but 
confirms his faith. He, too, has had questions to ask, but he has 
not waited to live till he could find an answer. He nobly took up 
the tasks of life, and even in those ideals only partly realized he 
has found the answer to his doubts, and the promise of still larger 
life: 
For thence—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me: 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 


Both Omar and the Rabbi recognize the Power displayed in the 
universe, and petition that Power to reveal itself more fully. 
Omar, waiting for an answer, feels impelled at last to doubt its 
beneficence and betakes himself to the pleasures of life. The 
Rabbi, equally anxious to know the nature of all things, boldly and 
hopefully takes up the tasks of life, and taking his part in the 
great plan of things comes to see the design of the whole and to 
realize that Love is the ruling Power: 


Not once beat, “Praise be Thine! 
I see the whole design, 
I, who saw Power, see now Love perfect too: 
Perfect, I call Thy plan: 
Thanks that I was a man! 
Maker, remake, complete—I trust what Thou shalt do!” 


This is one of Browning’s favorite conceptions, that through 
knowing God first as Power we come to know him as Love. It 
oceurs especially in “An Epistle of Karshish,” where Karshish 
trusts in the midst of doubts that “The All-Great is the All-Loving 
too,” and in “Christmas Eve,” where Browning, speaking probably 
in his own person, says he looked to the skies and “found God 
there, his visible power,” and “an equal evidence that his love, 
there too, was the nobler dower.” It is not the part of wisdom to 
conceive God as arbitrary fate. He has large plans for us, which 
we may not know in their entirety but which give every evidence 
of being beneficent. It is only 
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fools propound, 
When the wine makes its round, 
Since life fleets all is change; the Past gone, seize to-day. 


The real purpose of life is education, training, shaping for larger 
divine uses. And God is the Potter who, though he puts the vessel 
on the wheel and into the fire, is shaping it for its own good and 
for his highest glory: 

He fixed thee ‘mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 


To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee, and turn thee forth sufficiently impressed. 


The purposes of life, then, are seen to be spiritual; not, as Omar 
thought, merely sensuous; and the development toward old age 
shows the Rabbi to be right. Omar shows disappointment with 
life. It has not brought him what he looked for, because he 
looked for the wrong thing. Now when he has followed his ideal 
through to old age he sees it has been a false light, and has left only 
darkness within. Could anything be more melancholy than his 
own confession of a wasted life as he thinks of the end of his days 
and his ashes in the earth? 


Indeed the Idols I have loved so long 

Have done my Credit in Men’s Eye much wrong: 
Have drown’d my Honour in a shallow Cup, 

And sold my Reputation for a Song. 


To the Rabbi, on the other hand, old age brings the flower and the 
fruit of a good life. With a spiritual ideal old age is better than 
youth. Youth is full of doubt and indecision ; old age has maturity, 
and brings a richness and fullness of joy possible only after the 
stress of life. Youth guesses, thinks, hopes, while old age knows, 
and knowledge brings satisfaction. This all leads the soul to rev- 
erent humility. There is “no quarrel with fate,” for old age has 
brought all that youth promised. And Browning closes the words 
of the Rabbi with that wonderful prayer, which has been called 
“the exultant recognition of the healthy soul that labor and striv- 
ing are not merely endurable but joyous, provided the mental and 
moral system is unimpaired by disease” : 
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So, take and use Thy work; 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


“Rabbi Ben Ezra” has been well called “the noblest of modern 
religious poems,” and presents “one of the most splendid pictures 
of the worth of life known to literature.” When Browning wrote 
it he had but recently buried his wife, and was still a comparatively 
young man, being fifty-two years old. He was beginning to look 
toward old age, deprived of his greatest earthly joy, and yet calm 
in the consciousness of divine love. He believed that a youth 
lived in accordance with the divine plan will result in an ever- 
ripening and ever more-satisfying old age. As old age approaches 
Omar Khayyfim has no prospect but darkness, and his mind is 
still full of doubts and fears, The life of pleasure yields no firm 
beliefs, and no assurances that all is well. All his philosophy has 
not helped either him or his fellows in the battle of life, and has 
not contributed to the solution of its mysteries. He has only 
turned his doubts into a body of beautiful poetry, giving them more 
dignity and more appearance of truth than their inner worth 
would warrant. He has stated the hedonist’s argument cunningly 
but not convincingly either to himself or others, and has shown 
only its impossibility as a life ideal. But Browning has outlined 
in opposition an ideal more attractive, and including not only 
pleasure but all other elements that go to make up the perfect man. 
While not ignoring the interests of the flesh, Browning recognizes 
the spiritual as the essential man. He therefore chooses duty 
rather than pleasure. “A brute I might have been, but would not 
sink i’ the scale.” Omar’s poem contrives to live because of its 
poetic beauty, Browning’s because of its beauty and its truth. 
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Art. VIL—THE PRACTICE OF ROMAN COURTS As 
SEEN IN THE PROSECUTION OF VERRES 


Tue relationship between the ancient Roman and the modern 
Anglo-Saxon civil law, and the historical development of the 
latter from the former, is a subject no less interesting than in- 
structive. In many points our law is only an English copy of the 
Roman. In other points there is a wider difference ; sometimes in 
the intent, but often only in form. The Roman method of pro- 
cedure in the prosecution for a state offense seems strange to us, 
They had no officer whose duty it was to act as prosecutor repre- 
senting the state in the trial of those charged with having violated 
the jus publicum. Any citizen could bring an accusation, which 
was called a postulatio. The pretor to whom the accusation was 
brought entered the name of the accused, which act was called 
nominis receptio, and set the date of the trial. Then the actor, 
prosecutor, prepared the necessary papers, which he and his as- 
sociate, subscriptor, if he had one, signed. But it sometimes hap- 
pened that two or more persons demanded the privilege of conduct- 
ing the same case, The trial would be a foreordained farce if the 
defendant were allowed the undisputed privilege of appointing his 
own prosecutor. On the other hand, if the selection made by the 
parties claiming to have been injured were to be accepted without 
question, the interests of the state would often suffer from weak or 
selfish management. It is reasonable to suppose that when there 
was but one demanding the right of prosecution he was fairly sat- 
isfactory to both the accusers and the accused, otherwise some one 
else would have been induced to contest with him. But when two 
or more did appear with postulationes it was both wise and nec- 
essary that the state should decide which applicant for the place 
should be recognized. This was the first duty of the judges before 
whom the case was to be tried. One was to be appointed actor and 
the other dismissed, or the one might be appointed the actor prin- 
ceps and the other his subscriptor. Even two or three might be 
appointed to this subordinate position. Such a selection of the 
actor was called a divinatio—a name applied alike to the proceed- 
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ing and to the speech employed in it. Various explanations have 
been offered for the meaning and origin of this distinctive name. 
Asconius in his argument mentions three : 

“This speech is called a divinatio, since inquiry is made not 
concerning fact or inference but concerning what is to be, which 
is a divinatio, which one ought to prosecute.” 

“Some think that it is called a divinatio for this reason; be- 
cause in this case the judges sit without being sworn, in order that 
they may inform themselves as they wish beforehand concerning 
each one.” 

“Others think it is because the affair is conducted without 
witnesses and tablets, and, these not being presented, the judges 
follow arguments alone as if they were divining.” 

Gellius quotes Gavius Bassius as saying that it is ealled a 
divinatio of the judges inasmuch as the judge must divine, as it 
were, what decision it is right for him to render. Continuing, 
Gellins offers another explanation: “The terms ‘accuser’ and ‘ac- 
cused’ are relative and neither can exist without the other. Never- 
theless, in this kind of a case, there is am accused but as yet no 
accuser. Because the accuser is not yet apparent a divination 
must show who the accuser shall be.”” Although we have not in- 
frequent references in literature to divinationes, yet there is but 
one extant representative of this class of orations, the one in which 
Cicero demanded the right to prosecute the notorious Verres. 

Gaius Verres, famous for his infamy, was born B. ©. 112. 
His father, C. Verres, was a man sufficiently weak or villainous, or 
both, to be in favor with Sulla, who made him a senator. We do 
not know his gentile name, if indeed he had one. Many have 
thought that it was Cornelius, supposing that he belonged to some 
obscure branch of that gens, or that he had been adopted into it, 
or that he had received that name by being made a freedman by 
Sulla. We know that on Sulla’s return from Greece, in B. C. 83, 
he had made great additions to the Cornelian gens by emancipa- 
tion, so that it became the most numerous at that particular time. 
But this is far from sufficient ground for presuming that Verres 
was a Cornelian. Some have thought that Verres was a relative 
of L. OCecilius Metellus, his successor in Sicily, basing their 
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opinion on In Verr. II. 2. 26, 56, where such a claim is made, but 
in a form that carries no conviction with it. Though we may be 
uncertain as to his exact name and family, we have abundant ey. 
idence of the most unfortunate fact that he was born. By the 
time he was thirty years old, B. C. 82, he had joined his fortunes 
with those of the democratic party, for he was a questor of Cn. 
Papirius Carbo in Cisalpine Gaul. Verres betrayed this consul 
and his public trust, and was rewarded for his infamy by Sulla, 
who gave him some land of the proscribed at Beneventum, and 
probably used his influence in Verres’s favor when the questores 
erarii threatened prosecution for the moneys embezzled. 

Verres took an active part in Sulla’s proscription. In B. (. 
80 he was in Asia as legatus of Dolabella, governor of Cicilia, and 
later became his proquestor. These two congenial spirits united in 
plundering the province. Here it was that Verres acquired a 
fancy for fine art which afterward led to most outrageous crimes. 
It was probably the wealth that he stole in Cicilia that enabled him 
to purchase the pretorship in B. C. 74. After the pretense of an 
election he was designated by lot the Pretor Urbanus. And so it 
came to pass that Verres, noted only for his dishonesty, rapacity, 
and infidelity, an ignoble noble, a thriving treasurer, a turncoat 
politician, a traitor to his friends, the slave of a mistress, became 
the curator of public buildings, the presiding magistrate within 
the bounds of the pomerium, the chief judge in equity and the 
guardian of orphans. His administration of his office and its 
sacred trusts was just such as was to be expected. Official duties 
that should have received his personal attention were done, or per- 
haps undone by his tools. Justice and injustice were alike bought 
from himself or his mistress. After his city pretorship he ob- 
tained, in B. C. 73, the object of his greatest desire—Sicily, 
Rome’s most important and wealthiest province. Up to that time 
it had been governed more leniently than other provinces, and had 
been favored in taxation. Even the Greek inhabitants. were pros- 
perous, and considered that they had gained rather than lost by 
the Roman conquest. But, great as was the accumulated wealth of 
the island, it was too small to satisfy the avarice of the robber. 
He used every conceivable means for enriching himself at the 
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expense of the inhabitants. He levied exorbitant taxes, disre- 
garded contracts, plundered private dwellings and public temples. 
He possessed himself of their Grecian art treasures, which the 
Sicilians regarded as their most precious possessions. No class 
escaped outrage and insult, not even those enjoying the Roman 
citizenship. One such was even scourged at Messana on an un- 
proved charge. Quintus Arrius, who was to have succeeded Verres 
in the province, was detained in Italy by the uprising led by 
Sparticus and never entered upon the duties or opportunities of the 
propretorship. Not until the end of the third year of his misrule 
was Verres relieved by Lucius Cecilius Metellus. These three 
years were diligently employed in extortion and plundering, until 
he had collected at Messana, which had the unenviable reputation 
of being made his depot for plunder, much of the wealth of Sicily 
and many of the most valuable works of art. Neither the Punic 
war nor the two recent Servile wars had been so ruinous to the 
island as the lawless oppression of this official and his friends. 
But he had accomplished his purpose. When he returned to Rome, 
in B. C. 70, he carried back such a hoard of wealth that he could 
easily part with two thirds of it to bribe his judges and still have 
enough to enable him to live in luxury the rest of his life. His 
expectations of a prosecution were not disappointed. After his 
departure from the province all Sicily, except Messana and Syra- 
cuse, united in asking satisfaction for the wrongs they had suf- 
fered. The Mamertines were so favorable that they even sent an 
embassy to Rome to praise the robber who had made their city his 
storehouse for plunder. Probably the Leontini sent no public 
delegation, but, excepting these, all the Sicilians united in calling 
upon Cicero and earnestly urging him to undertake in their be- 
half the prosecution of Verres. 

The law required that such a case must be presented for them 
by a Roman citizen. The Sicilians would naturally have called for 
assistance upon their old patrons, the Scipios, Marcelli, and Me- 
telli, but they doubtless had reasons for expecting but little real 
help from them. Indeed, we have evidence that Publius Scipio, 
Mareus Quintus, and Lucius Metellus supported the cause of 
Verres. The Sicilians passed by their old patrons and appealed to 
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Cicero. Under the propretor Sextus Peduewus, five years before, 
he had been questor in the district of Lilybeum and had thor. 
oughly won their confidence by his honorable administration. He 
had, quite likely, been declared their hospes publicus. On leaving 
them in B. C. 74 he had promised to aid them if they should ever 
need his assistance. He was willing and, we can believe, even 
anxious te fulfill his promise. He could not but see that it would 
be an excellent opportunity to distinguish himself. He would be 
pleading the cause of evident justice. He would be on the side to 
win the favor of the people, whose good will he desired, as he was 
a candidate for election in a short time. He would also have 
a chance to measure strength with Hortensius, who up to that time 
had been lord of the courts. The case was so strong that if he 
should not succeed, it would be plain to all that his failure was 
owing to the corruption of the court. If he should succeed, it 
would be a great triumph over the most powerful and violent op- 
position. 

Though the Sicilians desired Cicero to undertake their case, 
and he was willing, there was no certainty that he would be 
permitted to do so. Verres had expected that his victims would 
make some effort to obtain satisfaction for their wrongs, but he 
felt secure in the support of the nobles and in Hortensius, the 
rex judicorum. Yet, with such friends, and with the influence of 
the great wealth in his possession, Verres was anxious that the 
able, bold, and tireless Cicero should not have charge of his pros- 
ecution. Accordingly, as soon as the provincials presented their 
charge, with Cicero as their actor, Verres had Quintus Cecilius, 
an insignificant Sicilian enjoying Roman citizenship, come for- 
ward to demand the right of prosecuting instead of Cicero, or, at 
least, in conjunction with him. If Cwcilius were appointed pros- 
ecutor, Verres would practically have charge of his own prosecu- 
tion and it would be unnecessary to say what the result of the 
trial would be. It was to prevent just such mismanagement of 
cases involving the public interests that the state reserved the right 
of appointing the prosecutor. Since both Cicero and Quintus 
Cecilins Niger appeared for the prosecution, it was necessary for 
the court first to hear and decide upon their claims. Each man 
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was permitted to show why he should be selected rather than the 
other. The purpose of the divinatio was only the selection of 
the state’s attorney. In this first process the merits of the indict- 
ment were not in any way to be considered. We have not Cecil- 
jus’s speech. We can only judge what his arguments would be. 
Cicero was the first to speak, and he presented his case with great 
care and showed conclusively that Cecilius was unfit for the task. 
The speech was a masterly one, presented in the following form: 
The Introduction. 
Cicero’s reasons for undertaking the case. 
The Argument. 
The wishes of the interested parties: 
The Sicilians desire Cicero and refuse Caxcilius. 
Verres fears Cicero and desires Cecilius. 
Cecilius’s unfitness: 
His lack of integrity. 
His lack of ability. 
His lack of motive. 
His having been Verres’s qusstor. 

Conclusion. 

The court approved of the choice of the Sicilians, and Cicero 
was allowed to prosecute Verres. Ovcilius was not permitted to 
be even an associate in the case, as he was anxious to be if he could 
not have the sole charge. This was the immediate result of the 
trial; but it was only the first in a chain of events no part of which 
can be omitted in giving the historical bearings of this speech and 
those against Verres. 

Cicero asked of the pretor, and was granted, a stay of pro- 
ceedings for one hundred and ten days to give him time to collect 
evidence and prepare his case. Nothing could have pleased Verres 
better, unless it had been a longer adjournment. As affairs then 
stood the Preetor Urbanus and president of the court was Manius 
Acilius Glabrio, a man of integrity and therefore one to be hated 
and feared by Verres. The next year he was to be succeeded in 
office and power by Marcus Cacilius Metellus; and his brother, 
Quintus Cecilius Metellus, together with Hortensius, would be 
consuls. Verres had good reasons for confidence that with these 
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three fast friends holding the three highest offices of influence his 
indictment would be dismissed, or at least the prosecution would 
be caused to fail. Consequently, he did not wish nor intend that 
the case should be settled that year. Cicero had obtained, as has 
been said, one hundred and ten days in which to prepare his case. 
Verres put forward a false prosecutor to occupy the attention of 
the court, who claimed the right to demand satisfaction for wrongs 
done in Achza. Who he was or whom he was to prosecute is un- 
certain. It matters not who the man was, nor what his charge 
was, nor against whom it was directed. The manifest purpose of 
the move was to have another case called before Cicero could begin 
his suit. Thereby the prosecution that Verres feared could not be 
taken up before a disposition should be made of the first. To this 
end, the false prosecutor asked and obtained one hundred and 
eight days for the preparation of his case in Achwa. This would 
permit him to enter court before the one hundred and ten of 
Cicero expired. So long a delay would be very encouraging to 
Verres. It would then be late in the year, and the few remaining 
months were crowded with festivals and games, during which the 
courts could not sit. The games vowed by Pompey for the for- 
tunate termination of the war with Sertorius were to occupy the 
last half of the month of August, from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
ninth inclusive. They were to be followed by the Ludi Romani, 
September fourth to thirteenth; and the Ludi Romani in Circo, 
September sixteenth to nineteenth. The Ludi Victorie of five 
days’ duration were to begin on the twenty-seventh of October, 
and the Ludi Plebeii continued from the fourth to the seventeenth 
of November. So it will be readily seen that a little quibbling and 
delay would throw the case over until the next year, when Verres’s 
friends would be in full power and the case would be taken up 
anew only to acquit him. Cicero anticipated this move. With his 
cousin Lucius, who was his subscriptor, he hastened to Sicily. He 
traversed the entire length of the island and with the greatest 
diligence collected a crushing weight of documentary evidence and 
returned to Rome in about fifty days fully prepared for the 
prosecution and accompanied by many witnesses. The false pros- 
ecutor on the Achzan charge had not gone as far as Brundisium. 
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The way was open for Cicero to begin his case. Having all con- 
fidence in Glabrio, the Pretor Urbanus, and having been fortunate 
in drawing and challenging the jury, Cicero saw that he had a 
favorable opportunity and was determined not to let the criminal 
escape from his grasp. 

The court sat in the temple of Castor, a building the very 
sight of which would have made Verres weak had he been capable 
of feeling shame for wrongs committed. Curiosity and interest 
surrounded the court by great multitudes that thronged the por- 
ticos of the temple, the colonnade, the forum, and the housetops 
overlooking the scene. The people were there. The senators and 
knights were there, deeply interested in the result of the trial 
because of the effect it would have on the Lex Aurelia, which was 
being agitated at that time. Witnesses alone formed a great 
crowd, for many came from all Sicily, from Greece and Asia, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean. Every region that had been 
cursed by Verres’s blighting presence had its representative in that 
determined multitude of ruined merchants, impoverished orphans, 
and widowed wives. One villain was held to account for number- 
less injuries. The senatorial order was indicted for the corrupt 
administration of the courts. The Roman system of provincial 
government, and through it Rome herself, was on trial that day. 
Cicero saw and knew the flood of the tide. He seized the oppor- 
tunity, and pressed the case with wonderful vigor. He opened the 
trial with a short and effective statement. His points were well 
supported by documents and witnesses. At first Hortensius at- 
tempted to oppose the overwhelming pressure of Cicero’s masterly 
presentation of his case. Soon, seeing the inevitable result, he 
gave up all resistance, no longer making use even of his right to 
cross-examine the witnesses. Nine days were allowed the pros- 
ecution for presenting their case and examining witnesses. At the 
end of the third day Verres fled to Marseilles, where he lived in 
luxury until he fell by the proscription of the Triumviri in B. C. 
43. He was convicted, ordered to make restitution, and exiled. 
At least the policy of integrity was once more recognized by 
Rome’s corrupt politicians and demagogues. Cicero was hence- 
forth acknowledged to be the leading orator of the city. 
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Verres had been accused of the crimen repetundarum pe- 
cuniarum, a charge that at the time of this trial included among 
other offenses an official’s illegal acquisition of the money or prop- 
erty of the subjects or allies of Rome. The immediate object of 
the prosecution was the recovery of that which had been lost; 
hence its name, repetunde pecunie. Although individuals were 
generally the parties that suffered directly, yet the crime in a most 
dangerous manner threatened the interests of the state. This was 
therefore held in law to be a crimen publicum. The case was tried 
under the Lex Cornelia. We cannot be positively certain of the 
penalty fixed by this law. The Lex Servilia, whose provisions the 
Lex Cornelia in most cases adopted, required the restoration of 
twice the amount wrongfully obtained. This provision was after- 
ward doubled. It is probable that the Lex Cornelia required the 
guilty one to restore two and a half times the amount taken, for 
in the Divinatio, 19, the Sicilians claimed, by virtue of the law, a 
million sesterces, but in the oration In Verr. I. 1, 56, and in IT. 1, 
27, they claimed that he had robbed them of four hundred thou- 
sand. The Lex Servilia did not require banishment, but it is 
likely that this element was added to the Cornelian law. At an 
earlier time, B. C. 103, at least one man, Publius Rutilius, was 
exiled for this offense. 

The case was tried in the Quaestio De Repetundis. The con- 
stitution of the Roman courts was subject to frequent changes. 
Up to the second century before Christ the Senate was codrdinate 
with the assembly of the people in the exercise of the judicial 
function. It could examine and render judgment or empower 
others to act as judges. It could authorize the Tribuni Plebis to 
prosecute the accused before the Comitia Tributa, or it could have 
recuperatores appointed from its own number to assess damages. 
These means being found unsatisfactory, the Lex Calpurnia, B. C. 
149, established the Questio Perpetua de Pecuniis Repetundis. 
The name perpetua distinguished it from the other courts that had 
been called at special times, for special cases, with some man, 
called quesitor, selected for the duty of presiding at that particular 
trial. This new court was to continue as long as the term of the 
officer whose duty it was to preside. The establishment of this 
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first court of its kind meant the loss of judicial power to the 
people, but they still retained some of their judicial functions even 
as late as the time of Cicero, who, in the oration Jn Verr. II. 5, 
69, threatens to appeal to the people. Under the Lex Calpurnia 
the court was composed of senators and presided over by the 
Pretor Urbanus. In the seventy years following the enactment of 
the Lex Calpurnia the constitution of the courts was changed by 
five different laws. The Lex Junia was of uncertain date, author- 
ship, and contents. The senators abused their power by shielding 
culprits of their own class. The Lex Sempronia Indiciaria, B. C. 
122, took away their authority and gave it to the equites. The 
Lex Servilia Cexzpionis, B. C. 106, gave the courts back to the sen- 
ators. Another Lex Servilia of uncertain date indirectly restored 
the equites by excluding the senators, with many others, from the 
bench. A Lex Acilia, B. C. 101, either preceded or followed the 
Lex Servilia. The Lex Livia Iudiciaria, B. C. 91, requiring that 
the judicial rights should be shared by the senators and the equites, 
was passed, but declared invalid on account of informality of enact- 
ment. The Lex Plautia, B. C. 89, disregarding classes, assigned 
fifteen judges to each tribe. When Sulla obtained the mastery in 
Rome, he wrested the courts from the equites, who were then in 
possession of them, by means of the Lex Cornelia, B. ©. 81, and 
once more placed them in the control of the senators. It was under 
this law that the prosecution of Verres took place. At that time 
there was great dissatisfaction because the senatorial order had 
allowed criminals of their own class to go unpunished. Cicero 
warned them that unless they rendered justice, a law would be 
passed depriving them of their seats as judges. Such a law, the 
Lex Aurelia, was passed the same year, requiring them to share 
their judicial privileges with the equites and the Tribuni ‘rarii. 

It has already been stated that the president of this court was 
the Pretor Urbanus. He was required by the Lex Servilia, which 
was the basis of the Lex Cornelia, to select at the beginning of his 
term four hundred and fifty senators as judges and to inscribe 
their names on a tablet, album iudicum, and put it up in a public 
place. Twenty days after a complaint had been filed the accuser 
and the accused each chose one hundred from this list. Thcn each 
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side had a peremptory challenge of fifty, which would reduce the 
number by one half. From the remaining hundred names there 
was a drawing by lot for the necessary number of judges to serve 
in the case. The specification concerning the twentieth day could 
hardly have been in the Lex Cornelia, for on the twentieth day 
after the indictment Cicero was hard at work in Sicily. Had he 
delegated this most important work and responsibility to anybody 
else, it is quite likely that some mention would have been made of 
the fact. When the final drawing took place, a party not of the 
senatorial order could challenge only three, but one of that rank 
could challenge more, probably twice as many. We know that 
Verres in this case rejected at least five, and Cicero one. The 
number of judges is fixed but is not known. In several places 
Cicero mentions twelve. It could scarcely have been larger than 
that number, because after mentioning the pretor and seven judges 
he called them “almost the entire court.” It is possible that for- 
eigners resident in Rome could conduct their own cases before this 
court, but perhaps individual foreigners and subject peoples were 
obliged to be represented by patroni or legati. A foreigner pros- 
ecuting a Roman citizen for the crimen repetundarum, and secur- 
ing his conviction, was rewarded by citizenship. The Lex Ser- 
vilia directed that the pretor should select the prosecutor. In this 
respect the Lex Cornelia was probably changed, for this divinatio 
was plainly delivered to the judges. 

The summer months were assigned to the trials in which the 
provincials were interested. It was fortunate for them that their 
eases could be called before the beginning of September, for the 
rest of the year had little time left from games and festivals. 
When one was accused he was obliged to give bail. If he went 
into voluntary exile before judgment was rendered he had to pay 
the damages claimed and suffer banishment, acque et ignis inter- 
dictio. It is important to notice that the Lex Servilia provided 
for a rehearing of the arguments on another day. The exact na- 
ture of this proceeding is not clearly understood. Its purpose 
seems to have been to enable the judges to understand the case 
more accurately. Cicero says that it is favorable to the prosecutor. 
Perhaps after the prosecution and the defense had been repre- 
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sented, the court adjourned, and on a second day the prosecutor 
answered the first speech of the defense and was himself again 
answered. Such a course would be more advantageous for the 
accuser than the accused. Before the enactment of the Lex Ser- 
vilia an ampliatio was allowed ; that is, if two thirds of the judges 
voted non liquet, not plain, a new trial was allowed, but no one 
could cast that indecisive vote on the second trial. The Lex 
Acilia allowed neither adjournment nor retrial. To secure secrecy 
and independence for the judges they were required to vote by 
ballot. Cicero boldly made the charge that when Hortensius was 
determined to know how the judges voted, whom he had bribed, he 
required them to use peculiar tablets, with which he provided 
them, instead of the legitimate ones. After the judges reached a 
decision to sustain the accusation the litis estimatio was made, the 
penalty was fixed. 

As already stated, the trial resulted in Verres being convicted, 
exiled, and condemned to make restitution. His name has been 
handed down for centuries, loaded with the infamy of notorious 
oppression and maladministration of office. We, on the other hand, 
are fortunate in having so complete a record of his most famous 
trial, which throws so much light on the law and practice in the 


Roman courts. 
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Art. VITI—SHAKESPEAREANA 


By this term are meant all those facts and incidents pertaining 
to Shakespeare’s life and writings and influence, of less or greater 
interest, expressed in written form or current in the shape of oral 
tradition, which may serve to throw any light on this unique and 
supreme author, or in any way inerease the interest of the student 
in the examination of his works. The number and character of 
these fugitive data are such that entire libraries may be said to be 
made up therewith, as, also, separate lectureships have been es- 
tablished to collect, arrange, and interpret them. These collec- 
tions and courses may be found in almost every university center, 
so that Goethe’s suggestive phrase, “Shakespeare und kein Ende,” 
is fully illustrated in Germany and throughout Europe. “Shakes- 
peare Onee More” is found as an essay among Mr. Lowell’s literary 
papers, and yet once more, and yet again, will this imperial man 
be studied. Ben Jonson speaks of his respect for him as “some- 
thing this side idolatry.” Schlegel, as representing German crit- 
icism, wnites that “for centuries to come his fame will gather 
strength at every moment of its progress.” Guizot, as a French 
critic, calls him “‘a prodigious genius,” while even Taine speaks of 
him “as the greatest of all artists who have represented the soul 
in words.” The opening sentence of M. Taine’s chapter on 
Shakespeare is even more suggestive; it reads: “I am about to 
describe an extraordinary species of mind, perplexing to all the 
French modes of analysis and reasoning; . . . a nature in- 
spired, superior to reason, so impetuous in his transports that this 
great age alone could have cradled such a child.” In view of 
tributes such as these we may say, as Hazlitt said of Milton, that 
“he never should be taken up or laid down without reverence.” 
The study, therefore, of what we term Shakespeareana is at once 
invested with an interest that belongs to no other separate sub- 
ject in English authorship. It is noteworthy, first of all, that the 
data as to some of the leading facts and phases of his life are, in 
their number and value, in the inverse ratio of his genius and work, 
such facts being scattered here and there in the local history of the 
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time, and so meager at best as to leave forever unsettled some ques- 
tions of pressing moment. These pertain alike to what Dowden 
calls “his external life of good and evil fortune” and “the inner 
life of his spirit.” 

Shakespeare’s early life at Stratford, dating from his birth in 
1564 to his majority, need not long detain us. At the free school 
he received the elements of an English training with some admix- 
ture of Latin and, possibly, French and Italian. Tradition has it 
that he engaged for a time in the practice of law, and even essayed 
the role of a schoolmaster, the stress of financial need forcing him 
at length to London—perbaps to publish plays already written, or 
to be connected with some of his townsmen or London friends in 
dramatic work, or, indeed, to assume the function of an actor, as 
we know he did in Hamlet and As You Like It and in some of 
Jonson’s comedies. Beginning his London life in 1585 as a serv- 
ant and herald at the old theater in Shoreditch, we find him, in 
1592, a playwright and player in the chief dramatic guild of the 
time, writing and acting for profit more than for fame, his advice 
through Hamlet to the players clearly showing that he had, in 
theory at least, the correct view as to dramatic art and just what 
the stage was expected to do in making the composition the most 
effective. Moreover, he fulfilled what the late Henry Irving so 
emphasized as the essential condition of composing a play for the 
stage—an intimate knowledge of all the details of theatrical meth- 
od and management. Even yet, however, the material side seemed 
to dominate the mental, and we anxiously await the full dawning of 
the fact in Shakespeare’s consciousness, who in reality he was, 
what he was doing and could do in dramatic and histrionic spheres, 
and what his real relation as an author was to the expanding vol- 
ume of English letters. Not as yet had he fully “come to himself” 
nor to his great mission, for which the way was soon to be open 
through the agency of royal and general recognition. In Paris 
with the Earl of Southampton, to whom he dedicated his “Venus 
and Adonis” as “the first heir of his invention,” acting for the 
pleasure of the queen and court at Greenwich and Richmond palace 
and at Whitehall, before the jurists at the Inns of Court, as well 
as before James I, his career was now successfully opened as at the 
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Globe Theater and Blackfriars he prosecuted his high calling. 
From the publication of King Richard II, in 1597, well on toward 
his death, in 1616, play after play appeared in rapid succession 
and the rare dramatic repute of Elizabethan England was assured. 
His reasons for leaving London at the zenith of his fame need not 
be examined, if, indeed, they can be known; whether because of 
sufficient income and sufficient reputation or an increasing desire 
to enjoy the retired leisure of an old English town. Such a 
leisure he in part enjoyed during the half dozen closing years of 
his life, spending his time, according to Mr. Lowell, “in collecting 
his dividends from the Globe Theater, lending money on good 
mortgage, and leaning over his gate to chat with his neighbors,” 
it being a strange coincidence that when back at Stratford to live 
and die theaters were closed by process of law. At the untimely 
age of fifty-two Shakespeare died, a man—as Mrs. Browning in 
her “Vision of Poets” strongly states it—‘‘on whose forehead 
climb the crowns of the world.” 

In the survey of Shakespeare’s life some questions of special 
interest emerge. First, as to his education. It is known that he 
was not a university man. In this respect he was exceptional, as 
an Elizabethan author, though in company with Jonson and Mid- 
dleton. In his works, however, there are found accurate descrip- 
tions of countries and customs, the use of classical terms in etymo- 
logical senses, delicate verbal distinctions, and a use of technical 
terms common only to a scholar, as seen in his free use of medical 
and legal phraseology. This, it is argued by some, was a part of 
his natural endowment, due to genius pure and simple. Dryden 
says that he was “naturally learned.” He had, says Drummond, 
“natural brain,” or, as Denham styles it, “old mother wit.” He 
speaks, himself, of his “untutored lines.” Such an explanation, 
however, does not meet the issue. Genius itself has its limitations. 
It cannot impart teachnical knowledge, though it may exception- 
ally utilize it when secured. Not that the man of special endow- 
ment may not possess the acquisitive faculty in peculiar power, 80 
that he sees more quickly than others, discarding all tuition and 
external aid. But the genius of acquisition is not that of inven- 
tion; it takes for granted a process of training and study to com- 
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pass the results toward which it is reaching. Still again, it is 
said that he was a borrower at large, applying at pleasure the 
material he needed for the special purpose in hand. That he used 
all needed material in the evolution of his plans is conceded, but 
this is, after all, nothing other than securing such material by un- 
wearied industry. He had access, as others had, to the open store- 
house of known truth. Shakespeare’s learning was acquired by 
ordinary process. He may have had, as Jonson tells us, “small 
Latin and less Greek,” but he utilized in phenomenal ways that 
which he had. A comparison here between Shakespeare and 
Burns, each a genius and each without liberal training, will reveal 
the immense superiority of the former both as to the acquisition 
and use of literary material. This difficulty of accounting for 
such learning has given some basis to the Baconian theory of the 
plays, with regard to which it may be said that if by this we 
escape one difficulty we invite another equally serious, in that it is 
as difficult to account for the possession of Shakespearean genius by 
Bacon as it is to account for the possession of Baconian learning 
by Shakespeare. Moreover, scholars are slowly conceding that lib- 
erally educated men have no monopoly of truth, and that often, as 
they sit dreaming over their books in fancied possession of special 
privilege, these untutored minds—so called—are looking at the 
world of life and fact with their eyes wide open and taking in all 
they see and hear. A second question pertains to Shakespeare’s 
religious beliefs and life. Here again there are extreme views. 
That he was an essentially godly man, after the type of Knox and 
Fox and the English reformers, is the view of some. Hence we are 
told that his plays are a kind of second Bible, as Mr. Rees, in his 
Shakespeare and the Bible, sets forth. Hence his allusions to 
Christ, the Deity, and the atonement, as set forth by Bishop Words- 
worth, are magnified by critics in support of this view. The 
Tempest, we are told, is the dramatist’s account of Paul’s voyage 
and shipwreck. In fact, in these biblical references there is noth- 
ing conclusive, since Shakespeare used them, as he used the facts 
of history, as purely literary material. As he himself tells us, even 
“the devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.” The Bible and 
theological teaching took their place, in his view, with all other 
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sources from which he drew at pleasure. A more dangerous 
extreme asserts that Shakespeare was a wild and reckless youth, 
defying all human and divine law, dissipating at Stratford and in 
the clubs of London. His death, it is said, was due to a fever 
contracted at a “merry meeting” with Jonson and Drayton; “g 
native wit,” says Taine with irony, “not shackled by morality.” 
Most of this gratuitous criticism is based on pure conjecture, and 
should receive no indorsement at the hands of the careful student 
of English letters. The modified and more charitable view is that 
Shakespeare had a creditable knowledge of the Bible, that he had 
been Christianly instructed and traimed in the Protestant faith, and 
at the close of his life at least, appears as a thoroughly upright 
citizen and a worthy man of the world. Not a Christian by 
open profession, he looked at truth and duty in his own way, 
maintained an honorable attitude toward the church and the 
prevailing faith, and aimed in what he wrote to elevate the 
moral standards of the time. As Chaucer before him, he never 
posed as a reformer, announced no creed, and championed no 
special moral movement, and yet, as Guizot writes, “was the 
most profound and dramatic of moralists.” Neither a pessimist 
nor an optimist, he stood on the safe ground of meliorism, 
believing that all was working steadily for the better. Despite 
the fact that his pages must be at times expurgated to meet the 
somewhat fastidious taste of modern times, no one ean rationally 
accuse him of a willful purpose to corrupt the conscience or shock 
the most delicate sensibilities of his readers. Here, as elsewhere, 
he was immeasurably above the standard of his fellow dramatists. 
Such a play as Macbeth is a study in moral science quite impos- 
sible to an author who was not well versed in ethical distinctions 
and anxious to throw the weight of his imfluence on the side of 
truth and right. As to Shakespeare’s religious beliefs and life, 
however, this is to be said as a final word—that they lie properly 
outside the sphere of the literary student as such. It is ques- 
tionable whether, if asked to do so, he could have for- 
mulated his own doctrinal creed, while he lived his private 
life in accordance with what he conceived to be ‘the essential 


principles of Christian morality. His religious personality is as 
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much concealed in his plays as his mental and social and civic 
or, indeed, his literary personality. He writes as an interpreter 
of general truth to men and not as a revealer of his own states of 
mind or ethical conditions. 

A further topic of interest included under our caption is the 
English of Shakespeare—as an example of sixteenth century or 
Elizabethan English, or of that “New English” of which Oliphant 
speaks as representing the opening of the Modern English era as 
distinct from the Old and Middle English of Alfred and Chaucer. 
It is to this that Meres, in his “Palladis Tamia,” refers when he 
says “that the Muses would speak with Shakespeare’s fine-filed 
phrase if they would speak English,” or, as Wordsworth expresses 
se We must be free or die who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake. 


Including in his vocabulary about fifteen thousand of the fifty 
thousand English words then current, making a happy combination 
of the literary and the popular, using words in primitive senses 
and yet in obedience to the demands of the verse, giving due def- 
erence to the claims of the older English while fully in line with 
the developing history of the language, above all, using a diction 
thoroughly suited to his own personality and purpose as an author, 
the phrase, Shakespearean English, is rightly regarded as one sy- 
nonymous with good English. Attention has been directed indeed 
to the so-called ungrammatical character of the dramatist’s diction ; 
to omissions and inversions and violations of standard structure, 
with consequent crudeness and lack of verbal finish. In a word, 
Shakespeare is said to be an incorrect writer and his English an 
unsafe model to students of our language and style. But such 
crities forget that in dealing with the English of Shakespeare they 
are dealing with an order of English three centuries back of us, 
and just at the formative period of our language as modern. To 
expect to find an English vocabulary, diction, and structure similar 
to that now obtaining is to expect the impossible. It would be as 
natural to look for the dominance of Chaucerian English in the 
sixteenth century. Historically and naturally neither of these 
conditions could exist. It was the shaping transitional English 
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of the new awakening, partaking alike of old and new elements, 
with the increasing emphasis of the new. What would not be al. 
lowable now was allowable and necessary then, while a part of the 
genius of Shakespeare as an author lay in the fact that he clearly 
comprehended the character and the needs of the new era; knew 
just where he stood, and knew what he was to do and did it. The 
fact that we now need an Elizabethan grammar and glossary fully 
to interpret the diction and structure of the plays is no discredit to 
Shakespeare, but the best evidence that he knew his place as an 
Elizabethan, the compass and limitations of the language he was 
using, while at the same time so loyal to its intrinsic nature as 
to render these very plays comprehensible to every intelligent mod- 
ern reader. A comparison here, again, between Shakespeare and 
the minor dramatists will reveal the vast difference between the 
use of English in its idiomatic strength and richness and its use 
as modified by various classical and Continental influences. One 
of the unanswerable arguments against the Baconian authorship of 
the plays is found at this point: that, in so far as we have an 
example of Baconian English in Bacon’s works, it is an order of 
English far below the Shakespearean as to its native idiom and 
range. Bacon could not have written Cymbeline or The Winter's 
Tale, even as Shakespeare could not have written The Advance 
ment of Learning. Even in the sixteenth century an author three 
fourths of whose literary product was in Latin was not the author 
to use the native language as the great dramatist did. In the use 
of terse and trenchant words, in the nice adaptation of the word to 
the idea, and of the word to the specific character at the time 
uttering it, in the use of what Whipple has called “suggestive 
terms,” in the large place given to the Old English element, 
and in the pervading euphony of the language, this order of Eng- 
lish was without a parallel in its own day, and has as yet no su- 
perior. The justifiable inference is that, in whatever later period 
Shakespeare might have lived, he would have been as true an 
exponent of the best English of the time as he was in the transition- 
al age of the Tudors. 

Special attention should be called to Shakespeare’s use 
of figure. Figurative language finds its best expression in verse, 
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as the more imaginative form of literature, and in verse it- 
self comes to its best expression in the drama, so that the student 
of symbolic terms could gather from these thirty-seven plays alone 
a sufficient number and variety of figures to constitute a manual 
for educational use. His pages abound in simile and metaphor and 
allegory ; in antithesis and epigram ; in irony, hyperbole, personifi- 
cation and climax; in all the varied forms of metonymy, there be- 
ing a notable combination of the milder with the more vigorous 
figures of pictorial literature. Even in the historical plays, so di- 
dactic in method and style, there is a rare use of symbolism, as, 
especially, in the great dramas founded on Roman character and 
life. To attempt a selection from such a mass of symbolic wealth 
is almost invidious, it being safe to say of Shakespeare, what can- 
not be said so fully of any other English poet, that any page of his 
verse, opened at random, will furnish some fitting example of this 
graphic diction, such a play as The Midsummer Night’s Dream 
being almost one continuous expression of figurative phraseology. 
So frequent and pertinent is this tropical use of language that the 
reader is at times at a loss to know which is the controlling factor, 
the literal or the symbolic. So deftly are they interwoven that 
the nicest scrutiny cannot dissever them. Here, again, Shake- 
speare’s use of figure rises to the plane of genius, the figure, more- 
over, never being used for its own sake, but only as an adjutant to 
the thought, to make it clearer and more impressive. An addi- 
tional subject of interest is found in the study of Shakespeare as 
a dramatic artist—a phrase that has become more current of late 
by the suggestive use made of it in a treatise by Professor Moulton, 
the emphasis being laid on the word “artist.” In the preface to his 
work the author writes of the wrong impression among English 
readers “that Shakespeare is careless as to the technicalities of 
dramatic art,” insisting that he was as masterly in this as in any 
other expression of his genius, so that he really created a revolution 
in the province of dramatic technique and criticism. Hudson, in 
his standard edition of Shakespeare, refers directly to this, as he 
writes, “First and foremost of the things in which Shakespeare is 
especially distinguished is dramatic composition,” by which he 
means dramatic art, of which he alleges there was no intelligent 
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view in England prior to the sixteenth century and Shakespeare 
himself, who illustrated in his plays that a drama is “an organic 
structure” and not a mere fortuitous collection of seenic material, 
as he also evinced an ability well-nigh intuitive of conceiving and 
developing character. While the conception of the character be 
longs, in a sense, to dramatic genius, what is known as characteriza. 
tion or the portrayal of the character, belongs to dramatie art, and 
in Shakespeare the latter is as pronounced as the former. A 
most suggestive sentiment from Lessing, the German critic, is here 
in place, that “the artist of genius contains within himself the 
best of all rules.” Not that he is above all literary law—Lessing 
does not assert this—but that, the law being present and accepted 
and applied, the test of its fitness and force is found not in the 
schools, nor in this or that consensus of literary opinion, but in the 
inherent artistic sense of the poet himself, who instinctively ac- 
cepts or rejects that which is offered to his suffrage. Genius that 
Shakespeare was, he was none the less an artist, but “an artist of 
genius,” and no view can be farther from the truth than that this 
great thinker and writer did what he did without effort, or design, 
or deference to literary statute, by the sheer unguided action of 
innate tendencies and taste. A more laborious student and worker 
than he was in the days of his middle manhood lived not in Lon- 
don; a student in the conception and composition of plays, in ad- 
justment of part to part according to a definite plan, in the revi- 
sion and criticism of his own work, so that he might present a 
resultant in which nature and art, invention and execution, had 
each its place and were mutually helpful. 

A word as to the limitations of Shakespeare’s genius. Addi- 
son in his criticism of Paradise Lost remarks that he has “seen 
in the works of a modern philosopher a map of the spots in the 
sun.” So even Shakespeare has his defects, though they may be 
“the defects of his virtues.” It is somewhat surprising, for ex- 
ample, that he ever could have written, the Sonnets excepted, his 
non-dramatic poems, which, as a whole, seldom rise above the 
veriest commonplace either in thought or structure. In few in- 
stances, if any, has Coleridge so forgotten himself as when he 
assigns te these productions any high order of merit. The titles 
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of these poems—“Venus and Adonis,” “The Rape of Lucrece,” 
“4 Lover’s Complaint,” and “The Passionate Pilgrim”— indicate 
their character as not only cynical but sensuous, even verging close 
to the line of error in esthetic art and not infrequently crossing it. 
It would be difficult to find any considerable number of stanzas in 
them that remind us even indirectly of Shakespeare. Here and 
there we find a line or couplet indicative of the master, some of the 
most notable lines being justly assigned to Marlowe. It is in these 
poems that the charge of euphuism, or overwrought sentiment and 
expression, finds its fullest justification. It is to this that Hazlitt 
alludes as he speaks of Shakespeare’s use of “all the technicalities 
of art . . . where words have been made a substitute for 
things.” So Dowden remarks, in writing of “Venus and Adonis,” 
that Shakespeare’s endeavor was “to invent elaborate speeches in 
that style of high-wrought fantasy which was the fashion of the 
time.” It is to this euphuistic feature that Jonson refers when he 
wishes that Shakespeare “had blotted a thousand lines” from the 
completed text of his plays. “I am ready to grant,” writes Lowell, 
“that Shakespeare is sometimes tempted away from the natural 
by the quaint; that he sometimes forces a partial, even a verbal, 
analogy between the abstract thought and the sensual image into 
an absolute identity.”” Frequent reference has justly been made to 
the presence of this error in the character of Shakespeare as a wit, 
when, leaving the safer and more natural province of humor, he 
plays upon words and fanciful resemblances so as to direct at- 
tention from the thought to the mode of stating it. In these lighter 
poems of mere sentiment the temptations to such forced conceits 
are too potent to be resisted. Nor is the error confined to the non- 
dramatic poems. When we are told by White that Titus Andron- 
icus is a “tragedy filled with bombastic language,” that Love’s 
Labour’s Lost is “an almost boyish production,” that The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona shows “that the poet had not freed himself 
from the influence of the prose romances of his early days,” special 
reference is made to this sin of diffuseness with all its attendant 
evils. The greatest of minds, however, are at times off their 
guard, and at times purposely below their best selves, so that, all 
errors conceded at this point, justice demands that Shakespeare be 
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judged rather by his own protests against euphuism and his 
incisive caricature of it than by occasional fault in this 
direction. Even where at times he seems to be purposely euphu- 
istic, a closer examination reveals the fact that he is acting 
in the role of an impersonator of character, hoping, in this indirect 
manner, the better to expose and condemn a current Elizabethan 
error. Hence we turn with renewed interest to a final topic— 
Shakespeare’s pervasive presence in modern English literature. 
The statement has been made respecting Emerson that the Emer- 
sonian influence has become a substantive part of American lit- 
erature. The same remark may be made as to Shakespeare’s per- 
sonality in English letters. We have called it a pervasive pres- 
ence, a sort of a pan-anthropism in our literary product. Read 
where we will, we see it in prose and verse, in epic and drama and 
lyric, in mind and art, in English civilization and social history. 
English poetry, especially, is thoroughly Shakespeareanized. The 
forms or evidences of this presence are varied. We see it first of 
all in the extended number of quotable passages that have been 
taken from his works. From other poets we select here and there 
and at length come to the limit of our choice. In Shakespeare, 
however, we come to noend. Passage follows passage, each appear- 
ing more apt and forcible than the preceding. Some of his plays 
are adducible almost in their entirety, the exception being as to the 
portions that may not bear citation. Volumes of extracts are thus 
to be found in our libraries, while the way in which the body of 
English literature is interspersed with these passages is quite 
phenomenal. A further testimony to this presence is seen itt fhe 
fact that the best of authors have their place and prime, and the 
reason of their decadence forms a part of our literary study. 
Shakespeare is growing younger as the centuries pass and students 
are now vying with each other as never before to present his work 
in all possible forms for popular and educational purposes. The 
question of the regeneration of the modern stage is before the 
modern public, and after various theories have been broached the 
critics are coming back to the only tenable one—the reinstatement 
of the Shakespearean drama, and in ever fuller form, that the 
twentieth century may learn from the sixteenth to what a high 
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function dramatic composition may rise. No higher tribute than 
this could be paid to this master of masters. In the classification 
of our English poets Shakespeare must be allowed to stand alone. 
There is none like him or approximately like him. The fact is 
that as an interpreter of human life Shakespeare meets so general 
and profound a need that it is inconceivable that his influence 
should ever materially decline, nor is there at present any sign of 
such decadence. He is, by way of eminence, the minister of truth 
to men, and his ministry is indispensable. His plays are not so 
much specimens of dramatic poetry and a specific part of general 
literature as they are a medium through which he offers to men 
what they need in the line of characterization and insight. 

Of all authors Shakespeare must be known personally, must 
be communed with in secret by the reader himself, must be asked 
to interpret his meaning to us in his own way, that so we may, in 
some measure, understand what God did for the English race and 
the world at large when he gave them a man and a poet of such 
supreme endowment. Thus Matthew Arnold penned his impres- 
sive tribute as he abandoned all attempt to account for this im- 
perial poet or to compare him with any other dramatist : 


Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask and ask. Thou smilest and art still, 
Outtopping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 

Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

To the foiled searching of mortality; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honored, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at. Better so! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 
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Art. [X.—LA SAISIAZ 


Tue first words of this poem, “Dared and done,” rivet our 
attention. Reading on, attention is quickened into ardor. The 
pulse beats faster. The mind is “stung with sudden splendors 
of thought.” I read this poem again the other day, and T do not 
know that I ever enjoyed two or three hours more. Here are 
words, new and old, chosen with striking accuracy and suggestive- 
ness, exquisite art and soulful music, agile and sinewy thonght, 
intense and noble feelings, iron-forged links of reason. But, above 
all, here are soul and faith and God, which, carved into attractive 
forms and entwined with delicate art, are the mighty marble 
pillars upon which the structure rests. It were hard to imagine 
how the soul would want anything better. It is a fit eompanion 
poem of “In Memoriam,” written under similar cirewmstances 
and meditating upon the same theme. But the difference, after 
all, is very marked. As Edward Berdoe says, “In Memoriam” is 
“a threnody, almost a woman’s wail over her own heart, sorely 
lacerated: by death’s severance,” “La Saisiaz” “a noble psalm of 
victory of soul over matter and of hope beyond the grave.” 
Robert Browning always has a clear sky. In all of his poems 
flashes of faith are ever leaping up, but “La Saisiaz” is a brightly 
illuminated path leading through life and death. 

I. There are some things about “La Saisiaz,” as about most 
of Browning, that need be known in advance in order to an easy 
reading and full appreciation of it. Browning never takes time 
to locate for us the source of his rivers or to describe the direction 
in which they flow. The stream is already deep and wide where 
our boat is to be launched, so that to move along with him it is 
necessary to prepare ourselves for it. “La Saisiaz” is by no means 
obscure or difficult, yet there are some details which are an ad- 
vantage to know in the beginning. The poem was written after 
the death ef one of Robert Browning’s favorite women friends, 
Miss A. Edgerton-Smith, whom he had met in Florence, Italy, 
and, at first attracted by her love of music, came to form a high 
regard for her. Afterward, when both had taken up residence in 
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London, they were intimately associated, and found much 
pleasure in one another’s company. Her sudden death at La 
Saisiaz, in the autumn of 1877, was a severe shock to Browning. 
The thoughts arising at such a time would naturally relate to the 
final destiny of life; what it means here, and what is required for 
its fulfillment. The statement of the theme of the poem is in 
these words : 

We bear, own life a burden more or Tess. 

Life thus owned unhappy, is there supplemental happiness 

Possible and probable in life to come? Or must we count 


Life a curse, and not a blessing, summed up in its whole amount— 
Help and hindrance, joy and sorrow? 


The question introduced here Browning will have an answer for 
from himself, without fear or favor. From himself, observe. The 
theme is common to Browning. Life, death, immortality, soul, 
God are Browning’s meat and drink. They are the realm in which 
he lives. Shakespeare deals with the natural man, and is supreme 
in his realm, but Browning deals with the spiritual man. The 
two are hardly to be compared; only contrasted. One looks in 
and out, the other in and up. The one is an interpreter of man 
in his relation to man, the other of man in his relation to God. 
Still, while the topie of this poem is not new, the standpoint is. 
Browning generally speaks through others—Paracelsus, Caliban, 
Guido, Pope, Pippa—who, while Browning utters himself through 
them, are mediums that color and shape the utterance. In 
“Christmas Eve” and “Easter Day” there is a nearer approach 
to the direct form, and yet even in these there is some reserve and 
they may not be taken too literally. But here in “La Saisiaz” we 
look into Browning’s soul and faith as into a starry sky of a 
clear night. 

Il. To get the full force of Browning’s aecumulative thought 
one has to be alert. We cannot throw hooks in here and there 
and eatch his fish. We must get down into the stream with our 
nets. Not that there are not many beautiful passages whose 
splendor does not appear in their isolation. There are. For 
geme of art, of imagery, of truth, of “felicities and fancies,” 
Browning has no superior, with one possible exception—hardly 
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that. Still, Browning is not so much diamond-cutter as architect, 
The whole with him is always greater than its parts, and every 
part is fitted in so as to reénforce the whole. He clears off a space, 
digs a foundation, lays a corner stone, carves arches and pillars, 
until a great structure rises up. It makes little difference where 
you drop down in Emerson. It makes all the difference in the 
world with Browning. One cannot let Browning get out of sight 
for a minute or he may make a sudden turn and be lost. “La 
Saisiaz” begins with two certainties: the thing which questions 
is, and the something about which the question is asked is; these 
are soul and God. The soul is to God what the rush is to the 
stream in which it floats. Whence? Whither? Will the soul 
continue? To argue God’s goodness is to forget the reign of 
wrong in the world. To plead for his power is to lead us to ask 
why his power does not abolish wrong here. If wrong pre- 
dominates, the quicker life is done with the better. If good, what 
need of a future? To urge the soul’s yearning for God is met 
with the well-learned fact that many yearnings in life are never 
fulfilled. To assert that the soul and body are not the same faces 
us to the fact that, so far as we know, they are necessary to one 
another. To say we believe is likewise a cup whose soft ingredient 
and sweet infusion are spilt out by the stern law of cause and effect. 
There is no help in such reasoning. Personal experience must 
prove the problem. The first clear thing in Browning’s experience 
is that there is no reconciling of this world to the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of God if we cannot look upon this world as being 
a probation space. The world, as a work of God, succeeds in some 
parts, fails in others, like man’s. With good there is evil. Joy 
is interrupted with pain. 


The rose must sigh, “Pluck—I perish!” the eve weep, “Gaze, I fade!” 
Every sweet warn, “ "Ware my bitter!” every shine bid, “Wait my shade.” 


If this world, Browning declares, is not the prelude to another 
life, it is just about half evil and half good, with no favorable 
reflection of God. It can be endured through necessity, but he 
rebels against imputing divine attributes to the creating power. 
But grant a future, and all is changed: 
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Only grant my soul may carry high through death her cup unspilled, 

Brimming though it may be with knowledge, life’s loss drop by drop 
distilled, 

I shall boast it mine—the balsam, bless each kindly wrench that wrung 

From life’s tree its inmost virtue, tapped the root whence pleasure sprung, 

Barked the bole, and broke the bough, and bruised the berry, left all grace 

Ashes in death’s stern alembic, loosed elixir in its place! 


Even in the loss of his dear friend, which has cast a shadow longer 
and deeper than he ever could have foreseen, to walk again with 
her, “Worst were best, defeat were triumph, utter loss were 
utmost gain.” 

At this point we come up with one of the most sublime con- 
ceptions of literature. Browning sets his soul forth in solitary, 
daring, supreme independence. It umpires for Fancy and Reason 
as they thrust at one another. As Moses stood with lifted rod over 
the contending armies, as the white summit of a lofty mountain 
peak rises high over its surrounding rivals, Browning’s soul rises 
up and stands forth glorious in faith. Fancy may get facts too 
easily, and Reason too hardly. Browning will not be carried 
away on the gauzy wings of idle imaginings, to be dropped sud- 
denly down, nor will he lie on the ground with his face downward, 
like Caliban, to sprawl in the dirt. He is man and God is God— 
two interlinked entities in the world, with one true, wholesome, 
all-powerful relation—faith. The dialogue between Fancy and 
Reason is carried on to show once more that abstract reasoning 
is in itself without gain, carrying us as it does around in a circle, 
and leaving us at last where we began. But what of it? The 
heart has something to say as well as the head. Feeling is as much 
of life as thinking. The things which can be proved or disproved 
are only a small segment of this big world. That which has 
power, though it be outside the demonstrable realm, is for us, and 
if its power be good, it is the highest wisdom to hold to it. Such 
is the doctrine of the future life. The heart hopes. Its hope is 
beneficent. It is the key that unlocks the subtle meaning of life. 

III. Such, I think, is a fairly accurate following of the 
current of thought in “La Saisiaz.” With this we might be con- 
tent except that in a poem of this character is the light which the 
poet throws not only on the subject in hand but also on himself, 
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Browning’s writings are peculiar from the way in which they reveal 
him. Shakespeare was an adept in taking up diverse characters and 
making them project themselves, and so skillfully that one never 
thinks of Shakespeare being around. Shakespeare makes his 
characters live in and for and by themselves. Browning is always 
present. His name is not set down, but we feel him, no matter 
who is the medium, and we are glad that it is so. His mission 
requires it. God has spoken to Browning. No man can interpret 
this voice without being infused with the Browning spirit. In 
other words, Shakespeare would have us see men as they are, 
Browning as they ought to be. One is impressed in this poem 
with the total man who speaks in it. Browning’s man is a com- 
plete man, physically, intellectually, and spiritually. The poem 
opens with the physical achievement of a mountain ascent. Nearly 
one third of the poem is devoted to showing the pleasures of 
physical sense. The other two parts are about equally divided 
betweeh intellectual and soul demands. This appreciation of the 
total man makes Browning one of the healthiest and most robust 
of teachers. He is not a pale, secluded monk, disregarding or 
despising the flesh. He will not allow the mind to ignore the 
tuggings of the heart. Such a habit makes a man, a full and a 
real man, not an atrophied phenomenon. And such a view only 
is at all adequate to solve the problems of life. God has adjusted 
man to three realms, the physical, the intellectual, and the spiritual, 
and to omit the requirements of any one of these, in attempts to 
set men right or improve their condition, is a guarantee of partial 
or total failure. The poem is a most beautiful illustration of 
Browning’s easy and perfect interfusion of the natural and spirit- 
ual. He passes from one into the other without the slightest jar. 
Both are real to him, and one as real as the other. His spiritual 
is natural, and his natural is spiritual. Nature is not to him 
merely a souree of illustration, as often with Tennyson, or with 
Wordsworth. The spiritual is not stuck on, as wings on fancied 
angels. He is just as religious when he is making the mountain 
ascent, and 


Ledge by ledge out broke new marvels, now minute and now !mmense, 
Parth’s most exquisite disclosure, heaven’s own God in evidence, 
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as he is natural when he says, 


Plainlier: if this life’s tonception mew life fail te realize,... 
I must say—or choke in silence—“Howsoever came my fate, 
Sorrow did and joy did nowise—life well weighed—preponderate.” 


This easy transition between the natural and spiritual, with equal 
reverence for both, grows out of two things: his clear insight into 
both and his deep conviction that 


truth is truth in each degree— 
Thunder-pealed by God to Nature, whispered by my soul to me. 


With regard to the principle or doctrine which Browning 
sets up as the starting point of inquiry into life’s problems, 
Browning is not an egoist or individualist to the extent that he 
rejects «ll external knowledge. He gives a fair and patient 
hearing ‘to outside voices, often setting forth their positions with 
great subtlety and force. He weighs and considers the experiences 
and convictions of the world. He consults every material fact, 
but only to arrive with more certainty at the point that life and 
its problems are to be interpreted by what his soul says, and what 
they mean to him and do for him as a man. He looks in. He 
makes much of the still small voice. He talks to and with him- 
self, not as Emerson, who would make himself the all-important 
center of the universe of which God is only a hazy periphery, but 
himself as the reflecter of divine thought and the handiwork of 
God. Thus looking into himself as the supreme arbiter of thought, 
weighing doubts of reason, restraining fits of fancy, viewing the 
intermixture of good and evil in the world, and considering ‘the 
demands of the heart and soul, Browning takes firmly the stand- 
point of faith. 


1 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





Amone the many publications of our Book Concern none is more 
valuable than the Methodist Year Book, edited by Professor S. V. R. 
Ford. Price, 20 cents, net; by mail, 25 cents. 





Henry DrummMonp wrote truly: “To fall in love with a good book 
is one of the greatest events that can befall us. It is to have a new 
influence pouring itself into our life—a new teacher to inspire and 
refine us, a new friend to be by our side always, who, when life grows 
narrow and weary, will take us into his wider and calmer and higher 
world.” 





Henry James says of A. C. Swinburne’s prose, “He narrowly 
misses having a magnificent style. On the imaginative side it is 
almost complete, and seems capable of doing everything that pictur- 
esqueness demands.” Few men who are writing to-day could produce 
this description of a thunderstorm at sea: 

“About midnight the thundercloud was full overhead, full of 
incessant sound and fire, lightening and darkening so rapidly that it 
seemed to have life, and a delight in its life. At the same hour, the 
sky was clear to the west, and all along the sealine there sprang and 
sank as to music a restless dance or chase of summer lightnings across 
the lower sky: a race and riot of lights, beautiful and rapid as a course 
of shining oceanides along the tremulous floor of the sea. Eastward, 
at the same moment, the space of clear sky was higher and wider, a 
splendid semicircle of too intense purity to be called blue; it was of no 
color namable by man; and midway in it, between the stars and the 
sea, hung the motionless full moon; Artemis watching with serene 
splendor of scorn the battle of Titans and the revel of nymphs from 
her stainless and Olympian summit of divine indifferent light. Un- 
derneath and about us, the sea was paved with flame; the whole water 
trembled and hissed with phosphoric fire; even through the wind and 
thunder I could hear the crackling and sputtering of the water-sparks. 
In the same heaven and in the same hour there shone at once the three 
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contrasted glories, golden and fiery and white, of moonlight, and of 
the double lightning, forked and sheet ; and under all this miraculous 
heaven lay a flaming floor of water.” 





THE MESSAGE OF THE FATHERS! 


Tue fathers of American Methodism! What a glorious record is 
theirs! How good to gaze upon their deeds and seek counsel at their 
feet! North, South, East, West they pushed their victorious battle. 
They conducted a spiritual campaign that has no parallel. They in- 
vaded the strongholds of sin and wrested triumphs from desperate 
conditions, in the “teeth of clinched antagonisms” that would have 
daunted less heroic souls. Most vigorous their impact upon the in- 
trenched forces of theological Calvinism in New England and practical 
heathenism everywhere. They knew well what it was to suffer and be 
strong; they did not know the meaning of fear and defeat. Their 
darings and endurings amaze us. As we closely follow the narrative 
our tears and our shouts can scarcely be restrained. The pioneer 
period is crowded with marvels. The more one reads that ancient 
story, the more one feels that our gospel liberty has been purchased at 
a great price, that our modern privileges in these pleasanter conditions 
have been won at a costly sacrifice by noble men who most thoroughly 
put aside worldly ease and honor in the service of their Master. 
“Troubled on every side yet not distressed, perplexed but not in 
despair, persecuted but not forsaken, cast down but not destroyed,” 
proving themselves as the ministers of God in much patience, in 
tumults, in labors, in watchings, in fastings, by evil report and good 
report, “as poor yet making many rich, as having nothing and yet pos- 
sessing all things,” in labors abundant, in journcyings often, in many 
perils, in weariness and painfulness, with no certain dwelling place, 
fools for Christ’s sake, becoming all things to all men that they might 
by all means save some, the Spirit of glory and of God rested richly 
upon them, while they committed the keeping of their souls in well 
doing to their faithful Creator, who granted them abundant witness 
that their labor was acceptable in the Lord, and gave them, when their 
work was done, a crown of radiant glory at his right hand. 

The victories of our predecessors on the field prove that what 


‘Part of an address delivered by Dr. James Mudge before the Itinerants’ Club of the 
New England Conference. Not having room elsewhere we insert it in our editorial department. 
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ought to be done can be done; that, however slender the resources, 
and however imposing the obstacles, if there be truth and faith, there 
will be triumph. This was indeed demonstrated long ago. by: the 
apostolic band in their siege of the Roman empire, by Luther in his 
assault upon the mighty towers of Romanism, and by Wesley in 
England. We may, well lay it to heart, now in our own conflicts. Our 
fathers had complete faith in their mission and their message. ‘They 
fully believed they were needed here, that there was a great work to 
be done, and that they were the men to do it. They had a cause for 
which they were fully willing to die. They paid no heed to difficulties 
and discouragements. They simply pressed on, and on, and on, and on. 
They would not suffer themselves to be turned aside from their great 
object by anything whatsoever. To that which God had called them to 
do they committed themselves unstintedly, persistently, prevailingly. 
They had a measureless love for the Saviour and an absorbing passion 
for souls. The mighty Spirit of God was upon them working in them 
and through them. They were filled with fire and fervor and fearless- 
ness, with an undying devotion and a tireless energy, with a purpose 
hoth sublime and intense, with an irresistible eagerness to fulfill their 
calling. As a company of men they have scarcely been surpassed since 
the days of the apostles, and perhaps not then. This at least is the 
impression they make upon us. There was a tremendous vitality there, 
something electric, magnetic, magnificent. They were in dead earnest. 
The momentum of the movement was immense. The men om horse- 
back, the circuit riders, were a conquering cavalry and charged home 
with power. The saddle-bag brigade was a thundering legion, and 
the lightning of their word slew multitudes. They were knights, not 
of a table round, but of a round or circuit terrible in its exactions 
and sufferings, its pains and perils and privations, but terrible also in 
its executions and master strokes of conquest. 

And the question imperatively arises—for it is certainly well to 
compare the past with the present, and let history give up to us some- 
thing of its hoary and hoarded wisdom—have we the same spirit? 
It is not a question to be easily or lightly answered. Many considera- 
tions enter into the matter. There is always a glamour over the past, 
a fact which we should fully recognize; there is an enchantment lent 
by distance; the evils of those days, the things that if better known 
would discount our admiration, are not clearly discerned, or are wholly 
forgotten. The present, by its. very familiarity, stands at a disad- 
vantage. Then, again, we must remember, the same spirit will, of 


athe ohne aoe aha @& fP 
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necessity, manifest itself differently, take on dissimilar shapes, under 
different conditions. We have no wish to repeat the conditions of 
the past, the ignorance, the poverty, the hardship. We live, thank God, 
in better times, so far as material circumstances are concerned. 
Higher culture and larger means make impossible, as well as unneces- 
sary, some of the doings of other days. Still again, it is easy to, con- 
found fundamentals and accidentals, to conclude that because there 
has been a wide departure in regard to certain nonessential, unim- 
portant things, there has, therefore, necessarily been a corresponding 
disloyalty in essentials. This would be a serious mistake, but it is often 
made. 

It is: well, then, for our guidance, it is, indeed, necessary, to in- 
quire, just at this point, What are the real essentials of primitive 
Methodism? What are those things that are so fundamentally typical 
that without them it cannot be the same, but must be something in- 
ferior? Three things, it seems to us, have a claim to this high distine- 
tion. In the first place, Christian experience, personal, positive, defi- 
nite, and glowing. From the beginning Methodism’s emphasis on this 
has been its primary idea, its chief contribution to the life and thought 
of the church universal. It is this Christian experience which has given 
to Methodist preaching its greatest power; it is this which has lain at 
the root of its most peculiar institutions; it is this which has mainly 
shaped its doctrines. In the second place, there has been: zeal, all- 
consuming, quenchless, luminant, producing an aggressive evangelism, 
an incessant activity, a readiness to sacrifice self, which made the 
trials of the itinerant easy and the burdens of the laity light. “Chris- 
tianity in earnest” it was called, and its members were said to be 
“all at it and always at it.” These familiar phrases go far in the way 
of explaining the success reached. They go to the root of the matter 
and when they cease to be applicable to us we shall have radically 
departed from old-time Methodism. In the third place we must put 
our system of doctrine, scriptural, preachable, practical, effective, and 
thoroughly reasonable. Whether our fathers were strictly orthodox 
or not, according to the usually accepted interpretation of that term, 
they did not curiously or carefully inquire. Indeed, they were com- 
monly accounted, as they knew, terrible heretics by those who plumed 
themselves on their orthodoxy and laid exclusive claim to that name; 
but this did not trouble them in the slightest degree. They were 
bent om saving men, and the teachings that worked well for this pur- 
pose had all the divine guarantee that they deemed necessary. A pro- 
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gressive conservatism marked them in this, as it did in their ecclesi- 
astical polity. They were not afraid of changes in doctrine or dis- 
cipline if so be that the change gave promise of better results ; nor were 
they quick to discard the old simply because its workings were attended 
with difficulties and were not entirely ideal. 

Now, wherever these three things abide, it seems to the writer, we 
have all that is essential to constitute old-time Methodism, and to 
acquit us from the charge of fatal departures therefrom. Do they 
abide? Do they? Our answer must be, They do abide in large meas- 
ure, but there is pressing need of their immediate increase. The spirit 
of the fathers is here to-day deeply, but it lacks much of the oppor- 
tunity for manifestation and development which was given to them. 
Circumstances very largely create heroes, or at least bring to fruition 
the heroic germs which otherwise would have slumbered or perished 
within them. All history teaches this. Lincoln and Grant would not 
have been discovered, either to themselves or to the world, for what 
we know them, had they lived in an ordinary period. The men of ’61, 
it proved, were as ready to die for their country as the men of 76, 
although before the flag was fired upon many doubted it, and no one 
could be entirely sure. And who can really question that there would 
be as prompt a response to-day as then if the liberties of the land were 
actually endangered? Even so, we are disposed to think that the race 
of heroes and prophets and martyrs has not at all died out in the 
church, any more than in the nation, while the generations have been 
rolling on. We believe the sons are fully qualified to stand beside their 
sires. We believe this heartily, and yet we cannot wholly refrain from 
adding that there are certain tendencies at work in, these days which 
make for degeneration, which make it peculiarly difficult for us to 
maintain Methodism in its pristine purity, and there are certain devel- 
opments which unless checked will lead to disaster. It must be ad- 
mitted that increased material resources and magnified fortunes, a 
place in the seats of power and in the halls of the learned, are ex- 
tremely liable to diminish spirituality. It is so with individuals, it 
is so with organizations. When Christianity mounted the throne of 
the Cesars it deteriorated. An established church, as a rule, is a 
worldly one. We are in substantially that position, and are feeling 
those effects. There is not the emphasis placed on personal experience 
and its proclamation that once there was. The decadence of the 
class meeting, the falling off at the prayer meeting, the passing of 
family prayers, the disuse of fasting or abstinence, the infrequency of 
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the love feast, are tokens of this tendency. Nor have we the all-con- 
suming zeal of early days. We see it now among the Socialists and 
Suffragettes much more than among the Methodists. It is they, not 
we, who are full charged with a high purpose which will not let them 
rest, a purpose whose fierce onrush carries them off their feet and 
lifts them above themselves, and provokes them to indiscretions. We 
have dropped our indiscretions, our peculiarities, perhaps are a little 
ashamed of them, have settled down to be like the denominations 
around us, have become increasingly conformed to their ways, even as 
they have increasingly adopted ours. Doctrinally, too, we are in some 
danger, a danger of losing in the midst of modern adjustments— 
which, however necessary, are perilous—that firm grip on the great 
essentials which must at all risks be maintained, and that once was 
far easier than now. There is still need that we sing Faber’s familiar, 
forceful lines, 


Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 
We will be true to Thee till death. 


The skepticism of the time has made some inroads, and should be 
vigorously resisted, not in the interest of bondage to outworn symbols 
or empty phrases and impossible dogmas, but in the interest of loyalty 
to the King and the truths that take hold on salvation. 

Our problem is how to combine with our present culture and 
larger means the old simplicity and intensity, the former faith and 
freshness and fervor, the inwrought experience and outspoken testi- 
mony. A clear head and a clean heart, solid learning and profound feel- 
ing—can these things go together? Our problem is to make them ; and, 
in these very unheroic times, to develop and exploit the heroic spirit. 
It surely is not necessary, though easy, to sacrifice the good things 
of the past in order to attain or retain the good things of the pres- 
ent. We have yielded to this tendency in too large a measure. We 
must call a halt in this direction. The demoralization of prosperity 
is somewhat upon us. What will save us from the worldliness and 
decay which threaten? What will bring back more of the old-time 
religion? Fuller acquaintance with that time will certainly help. 
Alcibiades, the Athenian, declared that the victories of Miltiades 
would not permit him to sleep. Are we sleeping? We should not 
take such comfortable naps were the victories of our fathers more 
constantly before us. Wordsworth sings, concerning an incident in 
English history connected with the wars of York and Lancaster, 
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Armor rusting in his halls 

On the blood of Clifford calls: 
“Quell the Scot,” exclaims the lance; 
“Bear me to the heart of France,” 
Is the longing of the shield. 

Tell thy name, thou trembling Field; 
Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory. 


We, who wield not lance and shield, but spiritual weapons of finer 
fiber, may and should likewise feel the call to emulate the achieve- 
ments of our predecessors. The past speaks, to some of us very 
loudly. May it speedily speak to all, and to good effect. If “the glory 
of the children are their fathers,” as the Scripture saith, it is also 
true that the glory of the fathers is to have children worthy to bear 
their names. “Our fathers trusted in thee, they ‘trusted ‘in thee and 
thou didst deliver them.” Yes, yes; and God will equally deliver us 
if we equally trust in him and work for him, will be with us as he 
was with them, so that we too may declare ‘to the generation follow- 
ing us, with similar satisfaction, his mighty acts and marvelous deeds. 
“These all, having obtained a good report through faith received not 
the promise, God having provided some better thing for us that they 
without us should not be made perfect” (Heb. 11. 39, 40). 

We must not rest in the achievements of the past, nor look upon 
them as unapproachable ; no, rather let us learn from the past how to 
surpass it. In some particulars we have made glorious advances. 
There is a higher plane of morals in both membership and ministry. 
There are fewer expulsions, fewer church trials, fewer fanaticisms and 
eccentricities. There is less intolerance, crudity, cantankerousness, 
contentiousness, coarseness. We have finer temples in which to wor- 
ship God. We have great universities and hospitals, and a multi- 
plicity of institutions, of organizations, whereby to upbuild the nation 
and benefit mankind. But whether, on the whole, in real religion, in 
genuine piety, in deep spirituality, we are better, who shall say? No 
one, perhaps, is competent to give a dogmatic answer, or to speak 
otherwise than cautiously on that point. No one has a sufficiently 
extensive and minute knowledge of both periods, of the inward motives 
as well as the outward manners of both, to pronounce positively and 
conclusively on that subject. 

But this at least, we think, may be confidently said : In proportion 
as the spirit which was so prominently stamped upon the church of 
that age is predominant now we shall conquer the world for Christ. 
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With our increased wealth, education, and other advantages, if we 
have the old-time spirit, we shall sweep everything before us. We are 
not bearing the burdens or making the sacrifices that they did. Per- 
haps we see no need so to do. We say there is nothing now which 
demands it. But may it not be that this very attitude, this too easy- 
going feeling, indicates a blindness, a deafness, a dullness on our part, 
and is one of the things we should most jealously watch against? Is 
there not a great call for heroism now? Has the earth yet been con- 
quered for Christ? Has even America been sufficiently saved from 
her sins? Have all the achievements that are worth while been 
wrought? No, a thousand times, no! No more in spiritual than in 
physical things is this true. Have not the physical triumphs of the 
past decade surpassed and shamed the spiritual? We are mastering 
electricity, we are conquering the air, we are discovering the poles. 
What corresponds to these in religion? We are summoned to take 
the world for Jesus, the world at home and abroad. It lies about us 
and beyond us most invitingly. The fields are white for the harvest. 
The laborers are still much too few. More volunteers are needed for 
foreign missions, many more, more also for the destitute districts of 
the home lands, for slum work, for the wide frontier, for the. foreign 
people that throng our streets. Ten times as much money as ap- 
pears to be forthcoming is an absolute necessity if the large tasks 
that await us are to be mastered. In giving the funds, or in raising 
them, or in doing other hard things that should be done now, there 
may be as much heroism exhibited as there ever was in threading the 
thickets, or swimming the rivers, or climbing the mountains, or sleep- 
ing under the stars. The stern word of the prophet still needs to be 
uttered, and that word is never a popular one. True patriotism, we 
say, is seen as much in the purification of politics and the deliverance 
of the people from the oppressions of corporate greed as on the battle- 
field or the firing line. Even so, true devotion to Christ can be 
displayed in a multitude of ways. The vital question is, are we re- 
sponding as promptly and eagerly to the calls of God which our cir- 
cumstances make imperative as did those who went before us to the 
calls which pressed mightily upon them? 

We owe a great debt to the fathers, to those godly men, alert, 
alive, elastic, apostolic, ever ready, afraid of nothing. They declared 
the whole counsel of God, they preached an undiluted gospel, they un- 
covered the pit of woe, they opened the gates of paradise with the 
fervor of Paul, the pathos of John, the sternness of James, ‘the rock- 
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strength of Peter. They told men of their lost condition and its 
only remedy. They proclaimed free grace and dying love, the cross 
of Jesus and the power of the Holy Ghost, deliverance from all sin 
and the full reign of perfect peace. You feel as you study them that 
they were terribly in earnest, that they were not thinking of them- 
selves, that they held their lives cheap, and lived in constant com- 
munion with God. How much they prayed! How grandly they 
sang! How full they were of faith, and of hope, and of hallelujahs! 
They said: 

The love of Christ doth me constrain 

To seek the wandering souls of men: 


With cries, entreaties, tears, to save— 
To snatch them from the gaping grave. 


For this let men revile my name; 
No cross I shun, I fear no shame; 
All hail reproach, and welcome pain; 
Only thy terrors, Lord, restrain! 


My life, my blood, I here present, 

If for Thy truth they may be spent; 
Fulfill Thy sovereign counsel, Lord ; 
Thy will be done, Thy name adored. 


Give me Thy strength, O God of power; 
Then let winds blow, or thunders roar, 
Thy faithful witness I will be; 

*Tis fixed: I can do all through Thee. 


This was their spirit. They felt that the King’s business could not 
wait. Their headquarters were in the saddle. They followed the 
counsel which Wesley wrote to George Shadford. They published their 
message in the open face of the sun and did all the good they could. 
Joshua Marsden, of the British Conference, who visited the United 
States in 1802, wrote of the preachers whom he met, “I was greatly 
surprised at such examples of simplicity, labor, and self-denial. They 
appeared as much dead to the world as though they had been the in- 
habitants of another planet. In England Methodism is like a river 
calmly gliding on; here it is a torrent rushing on and sweeping all 
away in its course. In the great work of awakening careless sinners 
and inspiring the new settlements the Methodists have no equals.” 
Could a visitor to these shores now bear as strong a testimony to our 
high qualities and our grand achievements? It is well for us to 
meditate a good while upon this question. 

The fathers have left a mighty monument. When can their glory 
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fade? Time may mar the marble that marks their resting place, the 
meetinghouses that they reared may turn to dust, the records that 
they made with pen or type may be lost to human vision. Nevertheless, 
they themselves shall ever live—live in the millions whom they drew 
into a divine fellowship, live in the flames new kindled on a thousand 
altars, live in the whole Christian Church which felt the glorious im- 
pulse of their labors, and in the world, which is a different place, a 
better place to live in, because they toiled. It is for us to be stirred 
by their deeds, to be made ashamed of our littleness as we see their 
largeness, to be set on fire with love divine as we see how closely they 
walked with God. They call to us—Asbury and Lee and Pickering, 
Hedding and Soule and Fisk, McKendree and Cartwright and Finley. 
They say: “Build carefully on the foundations which we laid with 
our toils and tears. Let not Methodism be turned out of the channel 
which we dug for it at such heavy cost; let no alien standards be 
reared where we held aloft the banner of the Christ.” 

We must heed their monition. We must. We have a great trust. 
Great resources are ours and grave responsibilities. Our mission is 
by no means ended, either to the world at large or to other denomina- 
tions who have already gained so much from their association with us. 
We have done a mighty work. There is still a mighty work to do. 
We must magnify our mission and our place among men. We must 
look up and speak out. Above all, we must conserve our spiritual life. 
First, the kingdom! Eternal interests must be paramount. Things 
must not get into the saddle. The soul must rule. Even social service, 
and humanitarian or philanthropic endeavors, must not be allowed 
to thrust aside fellowship with the Infinite, reverent worship of the 
Creator, purification of the heart, a life free from all unrighteous- 
ness. If we let our spiritual temperature be lowered to the philo- 
sophical frigidities of the day, we shall fail. The old-time battle cry, 
shouted at the campmeeting and the altar, was “Holiness to the 
Lord!” It still should have place at the front. Its absence is not a 
good omen. The phrases of the former time, it is true, were not all of 
them theologically accurate; the terms used were scarcely scriptural in 
the sense put upon them; many of the expressions we should now find 
objectionable, indefensible, untenable ; but the experience was genuine 
and unspeakably precious and a power was undeniably imparted that 
we greatly need. We can better afford to put up with some crudities 
of language (although, of course, the less of this the better) than to 
lose the very crown of redemption and the vital earnestness of an 
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uncompromising religion. To be completely saved each moment y 
to all attainable light, to permit ourselves no doubtful indulgences, 
to be consecrated and purified in the largest sense made known to ys 
by the Spirit as our privilege—surely, this is a plain duty, and op 
no account to be neglected or thrust into the background. Our camp. 
meetings once were signalized by these victories, our church altars 
and prayer meetings knew the joyful sound. Can it not be brought 
back? It must be if we are to have the highest and largest success, 

Our aim must be to grasp all the good there was in the past, while 
keeping clear of its deficiencies; to have the burning heart without 
the wild fire, the zeal combined with larger knowledge, the substance 
of doctrine in newer dress. We must give more, and do more, and 
be more. We are going to. While we cry, “All hail to the fathers!” 
we do not propose to stand still ourselves. We mean to improve upon 
their example. The future is bright. Though it will inevitably be 
different from the present at some points, even as the present is from 
the past, God is guiding it and us. He has not forgotten his people, 
nor will he. His cause shall prosper in our hands even as it did of 
yore, and yet more abundantly. 


When He first the work began, 
Small and feeble was his day; 
Now the word doth swiftly run, 
Now it wins its widening way. 
More and more it spreads and grows, 
Ever mighty to prevail; 
Sin’s strongholds it now o’erthrows, 
Shakes the trembling gates of hell. 


Sons of God, your Saviour praise! 
He the door hath opened wide ; 
He hath given the word of grace; 
Jesus’ word is glorified. 
Jesus, mighty to redeem, 
He alone the work hath wrought. 
Worthy is the work of him, 
Him who spake a world from naught. 


Saw ye not the cloud arise, 
Little as a human hand? 

Now it spreads along the skies, 
Hangs o’er all the thirsty land? 

Lo! the promise of a shower 
Drops already from above ; 

But the Lord will shortly pour 
All the Spirit of His love. 

—UCharles Wesley. 





THE ARENA 


AWORTHY CREED * 

Tue critique on Professor Denney’s Christology, in the September- 
October number of this Review, deserves thoughtful attention, as do all the 
writings of our beloved confrere at Drew. The article in question contains 
a few statements at which some readers will hesitate. Our own hesita- 
tion, however, has in it no “personal feeling which amounts to actual dis- 
tress,” which our dear friend confesses at finding fault with Professor 
Denney. We merely put a query over against sundry statements found on 
page 705. We have no sympathy with “fragmental Christians, who are 
ever trying to relieve the tension and save Christianity by mitigating its 
truth and relating it attractively to the unconverted man,” but we do ques- 
tion the statement that “a worthy creed, by the very motive of it, is not 
inclusive but is exclusive.” No doubt that has been the controlling motive 
and set purpose of some creeds, but we are not sure that such motive or 
action has ever accomplished much in advancing the truth as it is in Jesus. 
One may also question the statement that a worthy creed is to be “pro- 
founder than the biblical phrase.” Our own reading of history has often 
left the sad impression that no little mischief and damage have come to 
the cause of Christ by preachers and teachers who have assumed to bind 
the Christian conscience with metaphysical profundities out of harmony 
with the more simple modes of expression employed by the biblical writers. 
Elsewhere in the article Professor Curtis gives expression to his own beau- 
tiful and lovable personality and breadth by saying that “men, every one 
with a living Christian experience, must live together in fellowship, wor- 
ship, and service, to discover and express the full biblical message of re- 
demption.” We greatly desire the full biblical message, but we are slow to 
believe that it is @ependent upon metaphysical shibboleths, “profounder 
than the biblical phrase,” on which the saints of all ages have never been 
able to agree. We incline to the opinion that a “fellowship, worship, and 
service” which abstained from all “unpliable severity” of metaphysical 
statement of Christian doctrine, and from set purpose to exclude from the 
Christian communion such men as John Milton and Charles Lamb and 
William Penn, would greatly please the Lord Jesus, and cause all his holy 
apostles and his noble army of martyrs to rejoice. Any statement or teach- 
ing to the effect that our Christly Saviour “is only a creature having an 
impersonal deposit from God,” is as one-sided, defective, and unscriptural 
as that he is God only, having an impersonal deposit of human nature. 
Professor Curtis objects, with very good reasons, to the creedal confession 
of Professor Denney which is, “I believe in:God through Jesus Christ his 
only Son, our Lord and Saviour.” Our own objection to this is ‘that it is 
not sufficiently inclusive. Much more comprehensive is that formula 
which Professor Curtis himself offers “as a tentative expression of the 
most essential features of Christian belief: I believe in God the Father 
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through Jesus Christ, his only uncreated Son; who voluntarily became 
man without ceasing to be God, and died upon the cross to make possible 
our salvation; and rose again bodily from the grave, and ascended into 
heaven to begin, through the Holy Ghost, his everlasting kingdom as 
Lord and Saviour.” « All this we steadfastly believe, and yet would un. 
hesitatingly prefer a form of statement more closely accordant with 
biblical phraseology and less suggestive of the “unpliable severity” of 
obsolete polemics. The following would probably accord more perfectly 
with Paul’s way of expressing the same essential doctrines of the Chris. 
tian faith: “I believe in one God, our heavenly Father, and in one Me 
diator between God and man, himself man, Jesus Christ, who gave his 
life a ransom for all men that he might become the Saviour of everyone 
who believes. He arose from the dead, and ascended into heaven, and 
ever lives to make intercession for us and to send the Holy Spirit to 
regenerate and lead us into all the truth.” 

Better still, we think, would be a confession of faith modeled as 
closely as possible after the Lord’s Prayer, and including the two com- 
mandments of love on which the whole law and the prophets hang. It 
might run something as follows: “I believe in our Father who is in 
heaven, whose name is hallowed, who loves us and gives us our daily 
bread and all good things. I believe in the coming and kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who gave his life a ransom for us, forgives us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors, and teaches us to love God with all! our 
heart and our neighbor as ourselves. I believe in the Holy Spirit, who 
helps us in our trials, delivers us from the evil, leads us into all the 
truth, and works in us to do the will of God on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Mitton 8. Terry. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETY 

This society should exist for Christ and the church, preparing its 
members for all kinds of Christian activities. The great commission of 
the church is to take the gospel to every creature. The young people 
should be trained to help fulfill this great commission. How much the 
united energy of consecrated youth can accomplish when wisely directed! 
Christ has need of the young people. The church should jealously guard 
them for him. The greatest privilege that a human being can have is to 
be a colaborer with Jesus. The young people who are faithful in their 
various places to-day will be the ones who will be best fitted for the larger 
field of church work. Let the young people give whole-hearted service. 
The best way to possess love for missionary work is to keep informed. 
That will deepen the interest in the subject. The great lesson for youth 
to learn is that they do not exist for self alone, but for Christ and 
humanity. 

To cultivate the physical and mental nature alone may produce a 
criminal. Education and information in itself does not save. Develop the 
body only, and you may have an idiot. Every human being is created with 
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a triune nature in the image of God. Let the church make much of the 
young people’s prayer meeting, then, for the development of the higher 
life. In the spiritual nature is developed kinship with God. This results 
in education of the heart. It is just as necessary to have the heart edu- 
cated as the head. 

The young people need to be purposeful. Let them aim to make their 
church a praying church as far as it lies in their power. It is just as 
necessary to have the members praying in the pew as it is a preacher 
preaching in the pulpit. What effect has the sermon without the workings 
of the Holy Spirit? God has promised to give the Holy Spirit to those 
who ask him. It is written, “Pray without ceasing.” 

Alexander, the famous singer, gives a striking illustration of im- 
mediate answer to prayer. There was once a very wicked man whose 
wife had been leader of a gang of tramps. The eldest son was born in a 
coal shed near a stable. At seven years of age he was sent to a reform 
school. Later he became the leader of a band of tramps and was a prize 
fighter. He won fifty-seven medals, seventeen of which were for saving 
life and the rest for prize fighting. He was unusually strong and gave ex- 
hibitions of weight lifting. At one time when holding his show in a 
theater at Hull, England, revival meetings were being conducted in a 
chapel on the road to his home. One night, upon returning from the 
theater, he entered the chapel for the purpose of breaking up the meeting. 
But an unseen power was upon him. He sat down and listened to the 
exhortation. His conscience was awakened. He went home and passed a 
restless night. The next night he was to have a prize fight, but he post- 
poned it and went to the chapel. He was converted and was so happy that 
he went home and brought back his wife. She was saved at the altar. Then 
they went everywhere telling what God had done for their souls. One 
night a fire broke out in the building. A ladder was thrown to the upper 
story and a fireman ascended it forty feet in the air. But his ladder burned 
in two. The converted prize fighter threw out his arms and caught the 
fireman, thus saving his life. But the shock left him paralyzed from his 
hips down. The townspeople, for his act of heroism, tendered him a medal 
that had not been bestowed in five hundred years before. A purse was 
given him that he might obtain medical treatment, but no earthly physi- 
cian was able to help him. During his affliction he began to study the 
Bible, and after awhile he was able to go about on crutches. One night 
he was asked to speak at a great revival meeting. Before he began to 
speak he began to pray. The Holy Spirit was present in mighty power. 
His feet and ankle bones received strength and he was completely healed. 
We know that God is able and willing to hear prayer. May all glory, 
honor, and blessing be unto his holy name now and forever and ever. 
Amen. Miss Z. I. Davis. 

Milford, Michigan. 
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THE ITINERANTS CLUB 


CHRIST’S. TEACHING CONCERNING ALMSGIVING AND PRAYER. 
Marr. 6. 1-8 


Tue previous part of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount had been 
largely a correction of their conception of the old law. To the Jew, whose 
idea of duty was largely external, he had shown that the desire to do 
wrong was a sin as well as the doing of it. Paul had the rabbinical con- 
ception in the soul-struggle through which he passed, as described in the 
Epistle to the Romans, chapter 7, where he learned that covetousness was 
sin. It has been well remarked that when he made this discovery “the 
doom of legalism was sealed.” 

Our Saviour now turns to the correction of their errors in practice. 
They made their good deeds nugatory by their selfishness. The first error 
which he notes has reference to the doing of alms, or, as the revisers put 
it, “righteousness.” ‘“‘Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before 
men, to be seen of them: else ye have no reward with your Father who is 
in heaven.” In this verse he shows that their very character may be the 
expression of selfishness and not generosity. One naturally asks how the 
giving of alms can become an act of selfishness. Jesus tells them that it 
is such when they make it a means of glorifying themselves. His lan- 
guage is: “Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, 
that they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, They have their 
reward.” Whether the reference here is to a custom of blowing a trumpet 
to proclaim that the giver was about to dispense his charity we are not 
sure. Some suppose the places where money was deposited were called 
trumpets because of their resemblance in form to trumpets, or that the 
clanging of money proclaimed the gift and called public attention to it. 
It is enough to know that the Saviour condemned all parade of gifts. The 
giving should be done so unostentatiously that those as near as the right 
hand to the left should not have cognizance of it. For the display of 
almsgiving our Lord has no approval and offers no reward. He says, 
“Verily they have their reward.” They have received, in the glory which 
they coveted; their full pay. They had not sought God’s approval 
but man’s, and with the latter they must be content. When one thus 
abstains from public proclamation of his gifts he shows the spirit of 
genuine love to his heavenly Father, who sees in secret places and under- 
stands the hidden movements of the heart and who will himself give to 
them the true reward which is God’s approval. 

The next subject in which he corrects their views is that of prayer. 
They were accustomed to seek public places for prayer—the synagogue 
and street corners, where their piety would be noticed and applauded. 
They evidently made no effort at seclusion because they did not want to 
pray unseen by men. This idea of prayer which he was exposing is well 
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jjustrated in the East, especially in Mohammedan sections. ‘The traveler 
in the East notices the publicity with which they perform their prayers, 
for to the ordinary observer the Mohammedan praying is largely a per- 
formance. Whether it is so ostentatious or not, it seems to be so. We 
noticed while traveling on a ship with a large number of Mohammedan 
pilgrims on their way to Mecca, that the punctiliousness with which they 
kept to the times and external forms of prayer made it seem as if they 
sought publicity. In the midst of their prayers they would sometimes 
stop to converse with a neighbor engaged also in prayer. It was all 
merely formal. There seemed to be no heart in the prayer. For such 
praying the Lord says there is reward, but it is a purely earthly one. 
It may secure the approval of men, and may give to them the: appearance 
of sanctity, but they have no reward of their Father which is in heaven. 
Against all this our Lord’s teaching is a protest. Prayer should be 
genuine in the sight of God as set forth in Matt. 6. 6: “But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy inner chamber, and having shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father who is in secret, and thy Father who seeth in secret 
shall recompense thee.” The inner chamber is away from confusion, even 
of the family circle, it is a place where no one is likely to pry, and one 
in which the suppliant can be alone with God: The prayer there offered 
will be a real one, because it is not likely that anyone would pray in such 
a case who does not desire to enter into fellowship with God and to re- 
ceive his blessing. It is the secret place where God dwells. “He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty.” God is invisible to the physical eye, but he is open to 
the spiritual vision. He is not fashioned into forms of wood and stone, 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” For such prayers our Lord promises recompense—“Thy 
Father who seeth in secret shall recompense thee.” What recompense he 
will give is not declared, but the recompense undoubtedly will be not only 
the hearing of the prayer but the answering of it as seemeth good to the 
all-wise Father, whose interest in his human children is unfailing. He 
further warns them against another error of their time, the use of vain 
repetitions, Matt. 6. 7. “And in praying use not vain repetitions, as the 
Gentiles do: for they think that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking.” What are the vain repetitions here mentioned but the prayers 
that have no significance to the one who prays? It is a prayer which 
repeats mere words. An instance of this is found in 1 Kings 18. 26. It 
is said in that passage that after the manner of the heathen they “called 
on the name of Baal from morning even until noon saying, O Baal, hear 
us.” This is not an argument against the repetitions of prayers but 
against vain repetitions. It was our Lord himself who in the garden of 
Gethsemane uttered that wonderful prayer, “Father if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me,” which he repeated three times. The threefold 
repetition in this case represented the intensity of our Lord’s agony, and 
the deep earnestness of his prayer to his heavenly Father. Earnestness, 
genuineness, reality are what our Lord demands in prayer. Whatever does 
not represent this is merely external and vain. But our Lord does not 
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stop here, but corrects an erroneous impression as to what is the object of 
prayer (Matt. 6. 8): “Be not therefore like unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him.” The margin 
of our revised version says, “Some ancient authorities read ‘God your 
Father,’” instead of “your Father.” The meaning is the same, but the 
former is probably more emphatic. They supposed that the only purpose 
of prayer was to make God acquainted with their desires. He does not 
dispute the fact that they should make known to God their wants, for 
this is implied in all prayer. The prayers alike of the Old Testament 
and the New set forth petitions in which God’s people appeal to him for 
help in their time of need. His omniscience understandeth the deepest 
emotion of our hearts and the true needs of our souls; he gays, “Your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask him.” One 
would naturally inquire what necessity there is, then, of asking for that 
which he knows you need. Is not his fatherly heart open to supply these 
wants without your asking? Certainly; asking, however, involves close 
ness of fellowship, deep communion, love of the Father, willingness to 
accept his decisions on all matters; it is the child coming into the father’s 
presence with utter simplicity and boundless confidence, not waiting to 
inquire whether the father or mother knows the need, but lovingly ex- 
pressing the desires with a full confidence that the father heart hears and 
will answer. If there were no direct answers to personal petitions, which 
the Scriptures teach us there are, there is a delightful benefit which 
comes to the soul growing out of this sweet communion with the heavenly 
Father. 
Prayer is appointed to convey 
The blessings God designs to give. 
Long as they live should Christians pray; 
They learn to pray when first they live. 


ae. ee ae oh en 
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AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESHAROH 


A NEW COLLECTION OF ANCIENT TEXTS 


Noruine, as far as we know, has been published in recent years so 
calculated to give the student of archeology and Semitic history as com- 
plete an insight into the work done by explorers and excavators in Bible 
lands, and to throw such a stream of light upon many a dark passage in 
the Holy Writ, as a handsome quarto volume of about five hundred pages 
from the press of J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, and edited with the codpera- 
tion of Professor Arthur Ungnad and Dr. Herrman Ranke, by Dr. Hugo 
Gressman, all of Berlin. This great work is entitled Altorientalische 
Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testament. It consists of two parts. The 
first is devoted to the translation of the more important texts discovered 
in Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt, and other countries influenced 
by Semitic culture or religion. The second part reproduces, by means of 
wood cuts and photographs and illustrations of different sorts, a very 
large number of the monuments discussed and described in part one. 
These illustrations are in great part photographs taken on the spot, so 
as to show the exact form, shape, and so forth. The brief and lucid ex- 
planations accompanying them are most helpful, for by these the student 
is at once able to catch the meaning and to gain information which 
could not be acquired in any other way, at least with such ease, clear- 
ness, and vividness. The editors are specialists, well qualified and well 
supplied with helps and literature on archeological subjects. They have 
not only studied the literature most thoroughly, but have laid under con- 
tribution the museums of Asia, Africa, and Europe. The references and 
notes found upon almost every page bear eloquent testimony to the dili- 
gence of the editors and the thoroughness of their work. The honesty of 
these men is also patent. The numerous gaps throughout the volume re- 
mind us that many of these old documents are mere fragments, and that 
passage after passage has defied translation. Thus it is quite evident that 
in our present state of knowledge, much is to be desired in the deciphering 
of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian texts. Where the authors of this 
volume were in doubt as to the correct rendering of a word or passage 
they have not hesitated to say so. Thus the subjective and hypothetical 
have been reduced to a minimum. We all have preconceived ideas and 
are unconsciously biased by them. No doubt some of the explanations 
given bear evidence of this failing. On the whole, however, the work is re- 
markably fair and just. 

The first and principal part of the book is given to the Assyrian and 
Babylonian texts. Of these the religious and mythical take up over one 
hundred pages, or about one fifth of the entire collection. Many of the 
longer and more important inscriptions are reproduced either in full or 
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at great length. The epic of creation, as might be expected, opens the 
book. This was discovered and first introduced to the modern world ip 
a letter by George Smith to the Daily Telegraph, London, March 4, 1875. 
Since that time Semitic scholars of various countries have published this 
ancient epic with comments of more or less value. At first only seven 
tablets, or fragments, were deciphered, but soon afterward no fewer than 
forty-nine were unearthed. Most of them came from the great clay 
library of Assurbanipal in Nineveh, B. C. 668-626. There is, too, another 
edition, or set, of the time of Darius, B. C. 521-485, and still a later one of 
about B. C. 139. It would, however, be a great mistake to think that the 
epic was not written till the seventh century before Christ, for it is quite 
clear that it must have been known at least B. C. 2000. This old document 
describes at some length the origin of life and the successive steps of 
creation. The mythical and the fanciful are very prominent. This ex- 
plains why much that is not germane, such as a magic formula against 
toothache, has been incorporated. The closing ode, entitled “The River of 
Creation,” is a perfect little gem. We can do no better than reproduce 
it here: 

Thou stream, which didst create everything, 

When the great gods dug thee, 

They placed good things upon thy banks. 

Ea, the Lord of the Ocean, made his abode in thee. 

They gave thee an irresistible cycle (7). 

Fire, rage, dread, and terror 

Did Marduk and Ea give to thee. 

Thou judgest mankind, 

O thou great, sublime stream, stream of the sanctuaries, 

Mayest thou enrich us with the riches of thy waters. 


It is very easy to conceive how a people so dependent upon irrigation and 
water should invest the River of Creation with supernatural and divine 
attributes. 

The next long poem is that of Gilgamesh. It consists of twelve tablets, 
or parts, many of them being very fragmentary. The eleventh tablet is 
of special interest to the Old Testament student, since it describes an 
awful flood, similar to that reported in Genesis. The language is very 
beautiful and the ideas, though infinitely inferior to those in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, are nevertheless bold and interesting. The tablets on which 
Gilgamesh is written were likewise taken from the library of Assur- 
banipal; nevertheless, they profess to be the product of much earlier times 
(circa B. C. 2200). Indeed, some go so far as to claim that Gilgamesh was 
composed during Sargon’s reign, about B. C. 2600. 

Following these two great epics are shorter and less interesting ones, 
such as the conflict between the dragons and demons, Istar’s descent to 
the nether world, and the divine judgment over Babylon, which recalls 
many a passage in the writings of the Hebrew prophets. There are, too, 
in the psalms or hymns, as well as in the lamentations, dirges, or funeral 
songs, great beauty of expression and sublimity of thought. Take, for 
example, the following ode to the sun: 


ZEFERFE 


SEerweeess TFRERPBRBRBSELE 83 & 
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0 Shamash, King of heaven and earth, who rulest all that is above or below. 
© Shamash, it is in thy power to animate the dead, and relieve the captives. 
Unbribable judge, the leader of mankind, 

Sublime deseendant of the Lord of brilliant origin, 

Strong, brilliant son, light of countries, 

The creator of all in heaven and upon earth art thou, O Shamash ! 


The didactic poems on pp. 98ff. remind us most vividly of the Proverbs 
of Solomen and other Hebrew writers. Take the following: 


Do not slander or backbite, but speak kindly. 

Do not give utterance to evil things, but speak what is good. 
Do not open wide thy mouth, but guard thy lips. 

Whoever fears the gods will not cry [in vain to them]. 
Whoever fears the Anunnaki will prolong his days. 


As with the Hebrews, so also with the Babylonians, special festivities 
were held at stated periods. The 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th and also the 19th 
day were observed. We learn from the so-called Sabbath ordinances that 
the above days were days of fasting and gloom, rather than of joy and 
festivity. We read: “An evil day. The shepherd of the great nations 
shall not eat cooked meat or anything salted. He shall not offer sacrifice. 
He shall not put on clean clothes. He shall not change his shirt. The 
king shall not drive in his chariot. He shall not speak tyrannically (7). 
The soothsayers shall not give forth statements in any secret place. The 
physician shall not touch a sick man. The day is not suitable for the 
execution of any plans. The king shall bring his gifts to the superior 
gods at night, and shall offer a sacrifice. Then his prayers will be ac- 
ceptable to God.” 

The space at our disposal forbids us to enter into details, so we can 
only mention the chronological texts, on which are given a very 
full list of Babylonian kings and the length of each reign from B.C. 2232 
to the reigns of Darius and Cyrus. These lists are followed by three in- 
scriptions of the Old Babylonian times, two of the Chaldean and twenty- 
three of the Assyrian period. All these are historical in their nature and 
many of them present striking parallels in style and contents to passages 
in the historical books of Israel. Here we may mention Shalmanezer’s 
four campaigns against Damascus (B. C. 854-839), amd Sennacherib’s 
against Jerusalem (B. C. 701); in this inscription occur the names Ammon, 
Hezekiah, Joppa, Ekron, and Jerusalem. 

Very important are the next group of texts, not because of their con- 
tents but because of their immediate connection with Palestine and its 
early history. These open with a tablet found in 1892 by Bliss at Tel el- 
Hasi, usually identified as Lachish of the Bible. Then come two of the 
five tablets discovered by Sellin at Ta‘anak, or Taanach, in the valley of 
Esdraelon. These historical texts close with a selection from the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, the last three being from the governor of Jerusalem to 
the king of Egypt, whose aid is implored against hostile forces which 
threaten the overthrow of Egyptian rule in Jerusalem. 

We now come to the third division of the first part, which consists of 
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legal texts, court proceedings, marriage and business contracts of various 
periods, including two seals discovered at Gezer in Palestine and first 
published in the quarterly statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund ip 
1904 and 1905. Next follows in full the Code of Hammurabi, with introdye. 
tion and conclusion. This code is so well known to our readers that jt 
needs nothing more than a mention. Nevertheless, two observations may 
be in order. 1. The translation and the notes appended are excellent, anq 
there is every reason why this edition of this famous code should be the 
very best published up to this time. The editors had the advantage of 
having before them several translations in several languages, and an im. 
mense literature from which to draw. 2. The Code of Hammurabi and the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, perhaps more than anything else in recent dis. 
covery, have made necessary the rewriting of Old Testament criticism, 
The time was, and that not very long ago, when great biblical critics pro. 
nounced against the possibility of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch on 
two grounds, neither of which has any weight whatever to-day. We were 
assured that Moses could not have written the Pentateuch, because writing 
of books was not known in his day, and then, when the discovery of the El- 
Amarna tablets proved that such a conclusion was false, the critics, noth- 
ing daunted, with equal show of knowledge declared that codes as 
perfect as those found in the books bearing Moses’s name could not have 
been drawn up thirteen or fourteen centuries before the birth of Christ, 
when, lo and behold! the code of Hammurabi, nearly a thousand years 
older than the reputed laws of Moses, was brought to light. This wasa 
stunning blow to Wellhausenism, one from which it can never hope to 
recover. 

The last few pages of the Semitic texts are occupied with what have 
been termed north-Semitic inscriptions. Here are given in full the Mesa- 
inscription, or the Moabite stone, written about B. C. 850, which reads very 
much as a chapter from Kings or Chronicles. Then we have King Zakir's 
(7?) stele, found by M. Pognon in 1903. The place where this was dis- 
covered is, for prudential reasons, withheld. Zakir was king of Hamath 
and La‘as about B. C. 800. In this inscription occur the names Benhadad. 
Hazael, Aram, and Shemesh, the Sun-god. Then comes the Silsam inscrip- 
tion, cut about B. C. 700 on the solid rock of a tunnel connecting the Spring 
of the Virgin and the Pool of Siloam in Jerusalem. Here follow three 
papyri with the correspondence of the Jews at Elephantine in Egypt with 
Bagohi, the governor of Jerusalem. The date is definitely settled, namely, 
the 20th of Marchesvan in the 17th year of King Darius, or December, B. C. 
408. Then follow three short inscriptions, of about B. C. 300; all three are 
what have been termed sacrificial tarif tablets, one from the temple of 
Baal in Marseilles, the other two from the temple of the same god at 
Carthage. It is possible that the first one also was of Carthaginian origin. 
There is a most striking resemblance between the technical terms in these 
three sacrificial tablets and those employed in the Mosaic ritual. 

Turning now from the distinctively Semitic countries, we come to the 
last seventy-five pages, containing Egyptian texts. These, too, afford 4 
very clear view of Egyptian civilization and religious culture from the 
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earliest ages. As with the literature of the Euphrates and Tigris valleys, 
go, too, with that of the Nile. The first is devoted to the creation of all 
things, the destruction of the dragon and the human race. Then, as 
could be expected of Egypt, there are numerous inscriptions dealing with 
the life beyond. Of these we have here the so-called “negative confession,” 
taken from the one hundred and twenty-fifth chapter of the “Book of the 
Dead,” and supposed to have been written about B. C. 2600. The theo- 
Jogical or religious texts, though occupying a prominent part, exclude, by 
no means, lighter literature, such as hymns, panegyrics, love songs, and 
short stories or fairy tales. Two of these, the story of the adulteress and 
the seven years’ famine, involuntarily recall the story of Joseph in Egypt. 
Some of the love songs are quite as sentimental as anything in our own 
day, as may be seen from the following: 


The love of [my] sister is on the other side, 

A river is between [us], 

A crocodile stands on the sandbank (7?) 

I descend into the water, 

I step into the flood, 

My heart is full of courage upon the water 

The waves (7?) are like land beneath my feet 

It is her love, which makes me strong, 

Verily, she makes a charm for me (against the crocodile). 


We have also excellent specimens of didactic prose. Two of these collections 
should be noted: the “Proverbs of Ptah-hotep,” who flourished about B. C. 
2600, and a collection styled the “Proverbs of the Eloquent Peasant.” Nor 
must we fail to mention the prophetical texts, foretelling the coming of a 
strange people to drive out the inhabitants of Egypt. The oldest of these 
were gray with age long before a Hebrew prophet had uttered his predic- 
tions, and they go back to the age of Snefru, B. C. 2950. Of these we can 
quote the following only: 

Strangers will drink water out of the river of Egypt in order to cool 
themselves. This country will become a prey . . . The land, as has been 
foreordained, will be overthrown. A king will come from the South. He 
will seize the crown of upper Egypt. 

This volume closes with the most interesting of all Egyptian texts to 
the archeologist, that is, with the historical inscriptions in which are 
reported at great length the campaigns and conquests of Egyptian kings 
and generals in Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and other Bible lands. The num- 
ber of proper names common to these and the Hebrew Scriptures and 
cuneiform inscriptions is both large and instructive. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE TENDENCY OF OLD TESTAMENT 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Tat recent developments of Old Testament scholarship in Europe 
show a decided conservative tendency has been maintained in another 
department of this Review, and the claim has in part been challenged by 
an eminent scholar. In what sense and to what extent the statement 
holds good is an interesting question. That there is any sign at ali 
pointing toward the ultimate rehabilitation of the traditional view of the 
Old Testament literature surely cannot be affirmed. There is to-day no 
leader of thought in Europe who represents critical views like those of 
the late Professor Green. At the same time nothing can be clearer than 
that the school of Wellhausen is in process of disintegration. Not a few 
former adherents have parted from the master, though with the heartiest 
acknowledgment of the immense permanent gain resulting from his bril- 
liant researches. Men like Benzinger, Bintsch (deceased), Stirk, and 
Volz affirm, in opposition to their former master, a much larger measure 
of historicity in the account of Moses and his time, and especially a much 
higher and purer religious conception, than that critic had allowed. Here 
is a conservative tendency, in that historical criticism has grown more 
moderate, and the emphasis upon the principle of divine revelation in the 
Old Testament religion has become larger and more positive. And this 
means very much; only let no one imagine that these men show any sign 
of returning to the traditional view in their criticism. But doubtless 
the most noteworthy recent tendency in Old Testament criticism is that 
represented by the group of which Gunkel is the leader. Wellhausen has 
done his great work in the field of literary criticism and historical con- 
struction. Gunkel, on his part, insists that Wellhausen devoted himself 
chiefly to problems that are essentially of secondary importance and 
neglected the matter of chief interest, that is, religion itself. “It is re 
ligion with which the theologian has to do.” So Gunkel takes up the task 
of tracing the development of the religion of Israel. He undertakes to 
trace that religion back to its sources, which he believes he finds chiefly 
in Babylonia, and then to follow its development through its various 
phases. Gunkel does, indeed, strongly insist that the religion of Israel 
is immeasurably purer and higher than that of Babylonia; and yet his 
conception of biblical religion—not only of the Old Testament, but also of 
the New—is thoroughly evolutionistic and largely syncretistic. In spite 
of this, however, he lays great stress upon personal religion as a vital 
force, and this fact (as conservatives like the late Pastor Lasson and the 
late Dr. Stécker frankly acknowledged) is a real gain. Away from Well- 
hausen lies his course, and it bears toward a livelier appreciation of 
religion. And yet where is there in Gunkel a trace of conservatism? 
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There is, nevertheless, at present a strong and significant conservative 
tendency within the field of Old Testament scholarship. During the 
whole period of the ascendency of the schoo] of Wellhausen there have 
been, of course, in Germany and neighboring countries worthy representa- 
tives of a more or less conservative standpoint—really conservative in 
spite of their very large concessions to the critical school. But these 
conservatives of the older generation have failed to exert an influence 
commensurate with their learning and talents. The reason for this rela- 
tive failure is probably to be found in that they generally have appeared 
to be either conducting a dignified retreat or else stubbornly fighting to 
maintain an assailed stronghold. In this respect the conservatives of the 
younger generation have a manifest advantage. Generally speaking, their 
views in matters of pure historico-literary criticism are as free and as 
modern as those of their liberal colleagues; but such views are uttered 
quite without the apologetic tone of concession and with full assurance 
of their being wholly compatible with a positive evangelical faith. Men 
of this group, for example, Kéberle (died in 1908 at the age of thirty- 
seven), Sellin, Proksch, Wilke and Jeremias, have made a decided im- 
pression upon the scholarly world. In learning and critical acumen they 
have shown themselves the equals of scholars of the so-called critical 
school, while in the positive, constructive appreciation of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation they display a vigor and an understanding that are re- 
freshing and very helpful to faith. Reposeful in their assurance that 
faith has a sure foundation unaffected by the problems of historical re- 
search, they are free to perform that constructive work. This combina- 
tion of freedom in scientific research and positiveness of evangelical faith 
may be seen in all their writings, most conveniently, perhaps, in their 
contributions to the series, Biblische Zeit- und Streitfragen. It seems 
very probable, by the way, that the men of this younger group have been 
strongly influenced in the spirit and general tendency of their work by 
certain powerful conservative dogmaticians of the day—Ka&hler, Ihmels, 
and Seeberg—who in a rare degree combine freedom and positive evan- 
gelical faith. 

The new “conservative tendency,” accordingly, is twofold. The 
wealth of knowledge that has come through the study of ancient Israel 
in its relation to the Babylonian and the whole Oriental civilization has 
rendered necessary an extensive revision of Wellhausen’s historical con- 
struction. This revision is in part “conservative” in its direction. But 
the second aspect of the new movement is the more genuinely conserva- 
tive of the two—the new and bolder emphasis upon the revelation- 
character of the Old Testament in its organic relation to the Christian 
revelation. The measure of importance of the new movement is variously 
estimated. One writer in pleading for a “positive” successor to Professor 
Merx, of Heidelberg (died August 4, 1909), declares that the “positive” 
Old Testament scholars have of late taken “the leading position.” And 
Professor Sellin, in Die Theologie der Gegenwart (1909, 2. Heft), writes: 
“A significant change in Old Testament research is at present taking place 
before our very eyes, a change which can be checked just as little by 
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harsh polemics as by biting irony or genteelly superior judicial rejection, 
a change which takes place with the cogent power of a necessity in the 
natural world: the structure of the history of the religion of Israel, so 
ingeniously founded and constructed thirty years ago especially by Well. 
hausen, is not only cracking in all its joints, it is indeed already done 
away.” Lest this—perhaps too strong—statement be misunderstood, it 
should be added that Sellin ascribes this result not to the influence of 
conservative scholars alone, but also to he work of men like Gunkel, 
whose theological attitude is certainly radical. Sellin further writes: 
“With all the emphasizing, in recent years, of the need to revise the 
Wellhausian scheme of the history of the religion of Israel, its founda- 
tion, namely, the critical discrimination of the sources in the Pentateuch 
and the historical books, has, more or less, been simply accepted and 
acknowledged as sure.” 

The literary event of the last year for the science of introduction to 
the Old Testament is now this, that even that documentary theory is 
vigorously assailed by a former supporter of it. Professor Eerdmans, of 
Leyden, opens a book on The Composition of Genesis with the words: 
“In this treatise on the composition of Genesis I renounce my past con- 
nection with the critical school of Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen, and I combat 
the so-called modern documentary hypothesis in general.” Sellin himself, 
however, seems to be but little impressed by the soundness of Eerdmans's 
arguments. After expressing his conviction that so serious a piece of 
criticism must be patiently examined, he adds: “No reasonable man can 
to-day any longer call in question the ingeniousness, importance and 
relative justification (Berechtigung) of the Wellhausian criticism. But 
who can deny that this criticism fixed the age of the several sources 
under the influence of a scheme of the history of civilization and religion 
based on the knowledge which men possessed thirty years ago, not on that 
which we possess to-day?” This alteration in our knowledge (he con- 
tends) must involve a revision of the method of the literary criticism 
not only of the Hebrew Scriptures but also of historico-literary criticism 
generally. In view of the problems of today, a “Biblical Introduction” 
which should stop at the discrimination of the “sources” and the fixing 
of the dates and other circumstances of the several writings would not 
be a real introduction at all. Of course even a typical Wellhausian like 
Cornill goes much farther than that; and the sixth edition of his 
Einleitung (1908) is recognized as the best introduction into the literary 
problems of the Old Testament. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue Enclisnh Review (London), published in a thick quarterly at 
one dollar a copy, though containing no more matter than a copy of our 
own Review, presents little that would be of value to our readers. The 
October number has five stories, two brief essays, eleven poems, with 
editorial discussions of such subjects as “Poor Law Reform,” “Policy of 
the Government,” “The Present Moment in Spain,” “The Task of Realism,” 
“The Place of History in Education.” In editorial notes on English litera- 
ture George Eliot is disparaged as follows: “In her time George Eliot was 
taken more seriously than any writer of to-day has ever been. Yet, to 
the great bulk of educated criticism of to-day, she has become a writer un- 
readable in herself and negligible as a critical illustration. Her character- 
drawing appears singularly wooden, her books without any form, her style 
entirely pedestrian, and her solemnity intolerable. Her works have quali- 
ties that make them to men in touch with the life of to-day entirely un- 
readable, exactly like so many heavy cakes.” Comparing her with Anthony 
Trollope, it is said that we can take up with interest Barchester Towers in 
a hand which listlessly drops Adam Bede. “The reason is that Trollope 
recorded facts, observing the world he lived in, while George Eliot, as if 
she had converted herself into another Frankenstein, went on evolving 
obedient monsters who had no particular relation to the life of her time— 
monsters who seduced or allowed themselves to be seduced, who murdered 
their infants, or quoted the Scriptures just as it suited her. Trollope, on 
the other hand, pictured an actual, credible world. His observations have 
the light of facts, filtered through the screen of his own personality—a 
personality not very rare, not very subtle, but so honest, so humble, and, 
above all, so conscientious that he helps us to live in a real world and 
affords us real experiences. And precisely because George Eliot had no 
conscience, precisely because she gives us a world that never was, peopled 
by supermen who, we may thank God, never could have been, she is now 
a force practically extinct, and is hourly losing impetus. And she has no 
existence whatever as an artist. Having studied Strauss’s Leben Jesu, she 
became inflated by the idea of the writer as prophet; she evolved monstrous 
works made up largely of her endless comments upon Victorian philos- 
ophy.” The most striking thing in the English Review for October is the 
“Ballad of The Goodly Fere” (Fere being Anglo-Saxon and Old English, 
and meaning mate, companion), by Ezra Pound, an American now living 
in England. The author of the ballad supposes Simon Zelotes to speak 
these verses somewhile after the crucifixion of Jesus: 


Ha’ we lost the goodliest Fere o’ all 
For the priests and the gallows-tree? 
Ay lover he was of brawny men, 
O’ ships and the open sea. 
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When they came wi’ a host to take “Our Man” 
His smile was good to see. 

“First let these go!” quo’ the Goodly Fere, 
“Or I'll see ye cursed,” says he. 


Ay he sent us out through the crossed high spears 
And the scorn o’ his laugh rang free. 

“Why took ye not me when I walked about 
Alone in the town?” says he. 


I ha’ seen him drive a hundred men 
Wi’ a bundle of cords swung free, 
That they took the high and holy house 

For their pawn and ‘treasury. 


They'll no’ get him as in a book I think, 
Tho they write it cunningly. 

No mouse of the scrolls was our Goodly Fere, 
But ay loved the open sea. 


If they think they ha’ snared our Goodly Fere 
They are fools to the last degree. 

“T'll go to the feast,” quo’ our Goodly Fere, 
“Tho I go to the gallows-tree.” 


“Ye ha’ seen me heal the lame and blind 
And awake the dead,” says he, 

“Ye shall see one thing to master all, 
*T’s how a brave man dies on the tree.” 


A son of God was the Goodly Fere 
That bade us his brothers be. 

I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men. 
I ha’ seen him upon a tree. 


He cried no cry when they drave the nails 
And the blood gushed hot and free. 

The hounds of the crimson sky gave tongue, 
But never a cry cried he. 


I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men 
On the hills*‘o’ Galilee. 

They whined as he walked out calm between, 
Wi’ his eyes like the gray o’ the sea: 


Like the sea that brooks no voyaging, 
With the winds unleashed and free, 

Like the sea that he cowed at Genseret 
Wi’ twey words spoke’ suddently. 


A master of men was the Goodly Fere, 
A mate of the wind and sea. 

If they think they ha’ slain our Goodly Fere, 
They are fools eternally, 


I ha’ seen him eat of the honey comb 
Sin’ they nailed him to the tree. 
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When Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, for thirty years pastor of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church in New York city, returned from his usual 
summering among the mountains of Switzerland, he felt it to be his duty 
to make some comment on the very peculiar utterances of a retired 
university president whose mental attitude in general is pedagogic and 
whose feeling toward the world at large seems grandpaternal, and who 
has seen fit to present to his fellow-men what a secular journal describes 
as “a liberal education five feet long and a new religion three feet long”— 
a religion whose inadequacy is like that of Isaiah’s bed—too short for 
a man to stretch himself on it, and its covering too narrow for a man to 
wrap himself in it. With the retired university president in mind Dr. 
Parkhurst took for his text the words: “There be some that trouble you 
and would pervert the gospel of Christ” (Gal. 1.7). He began as follows: 
“The Christians of Galatia were to Paul a grievous affliction, as was he 
to them. Their Gallic temperament, that is to say, their French tempera- 
ment—for they were of the same stock as are the modern French and 
Irish—they took with them into their Christianity. They and the apostle 
were to each other mutually unintelligible, they unable to understand 
his fixity, he unable to bear with their instability. His Christian faith 
was a grounded faith; they, on the contrary, were all top and no root; 
sufficiently devoted to him one day, he tells us, to tear out their eyes for 
him, and the next day, apparently as ready to tear out his eyes; at first 
enthusiastic, even passionate devotees of the gospel, in the form and 
spirit in which Paul had preached it to them, and immediately thereafter 
as ready to renounce all that was distinctive of pure and original Chris- 
tianity and to fall back upon the lifelessness and formality of the system 
of harsh legalism out from which it had been the aim of Pauline doctrine 
and Pauline inspiration to emancipate them. They would still call them- 
selves Christians, even while denying in their own thought and life all of 
that which constituted the specific ground and genius of Christianity. 
They were thus simply the progenitors of that numerous class, so much in 
evidence just now, who keep the name of Christianity, but ignore, and 
not only ignore but resent, that whole range of doctrine and that vast 
tide of spiritual impulse which were incarnate in the person of Chris- 
tianity’s Founder, and which have been the makers of the greatest 
characters and the producers of the finest passages of history for almost 
twenty centuries. To draw the black brush of intellectual supercilious- 
ness over so much of what has been the mental, moral and religious 
vitality of the world since the day when Christ said, ‘I and the Father 
are one’ implies a degree of immodesty and self-assurance that is not 
simply enormous, but that is grotesque and monstrous.” Referring 
to the church of which he is pastor, Dr. Parkhurst speaks of it as being 
characterized by two features, its conservatism and its progressiveness— 
which is the ideal character for a church or a minister. John Wesley 
was that kind of a minister. Dr. Parkhurst says of his church: “It is, 
and always has been, just such a church as any man must love to minister 
to, who believes both in the past and in the future, and who has no conception 
of any future that is not constructed upon the foundation of the past, taking 
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its complexion from the shining of one constant sun and shaping its 
forms of development at the impulse of energies supplied from one 
abiding root, deeply covered and secretly watered and fed. This is not 
a church that has ever countenanced the doctrine of ‘free thought,’ if by 
free thought we are to understand every man’s liberty to think what he 
likes. So understood, there is no more legitimate place for ‘free thought’ 
in matters of religion than in matters of science. Two and two are four 
and I have no right to think that two and two are five. People are prone 
to forget that there is a truth in things entirely independent of their 
opinion of things, and that the sincerity with which a man may believe 
what is not so does not help to make it so. The line of truth is as straight 
as the perpendicular that joins the center of the earth with the center 
of the sky, and what is not utterly true is absolutely false. There is no 
redeeming grace in intellectual sincerity. Truth is the only thing that 
is true, and everything else is blunder, and the blunders that a man 
makes about serious things are serious blunders. This church, then, has 
for well-nigh sixty years been distinguished both by the stanchness 
and by the elasticity of its faith—stanchness in holding to fundamentals; 
elasticity in yielding to whatever new aspects of truth have been con- 
sidered by it as no interference with fundamentals or contradiction of 
them. In that particular it has been like a tree firmly planted, whose 
leaves may flutter, and whose branches may sway before the blast, but 
through it all, relentlessly bound into the tenacious substratum of root 
with which it is undergirded; unmoved from that foundation upon 
which, with the Christian Church universal, this church upon the Square 
has been unalterably built, that same which was expressed by the apostle 
Paul in his first Corinthian letter when he said, ‘Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus.’ It is wholesome 
once in a while to realize distinctly where we are, to ignore temporarily 
the secondary and subordinate elements of our religion, and to refresh 
our consciousness of that which antedates the secondary and is basal. It 
is not necessary to be forever buttressing our foundations, but it is 
invigorating as well as clarifying to return once in a while to a distinct 
sense of our foundations and to feel the whole structure made one and 
solid by the unity and solidity as well as simplicity of those foundations.” 
After this somewhat parenthetic but not irrelevant reference to the 
attitude of his own church Dr. Parkhurst returns to his setting forth 
of what constitutes Christianity: “Christianity is vast and manifold in 
what it comprises, yet with all its wealthy variety of containings it is 
itself simply contained in Jesus Christ who is himself ‘the brightness of 
the Father’s glory and the express image of his person.’ Christ as 
revealed in the Scriptures and as still more intimately revealed by his 
Spirit is to this church the personal essence of all Christian theology. 
And it is that which makes this church a Christian church. The word 
‘Christian’ is not one to which it is legitimate to attach any cheap 
signification. The New Testament is the text-book of Christianity, It is 
the standard against which, if we are going to be just, religious opinions 
and life will require to be measured. 
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“Whatever in the way of doctrine and life squares with that standard 
is Christian, and whatever in the way of doctrine and life does not square 
with that standard is not Christian. Of course this is not intended as 
indictment of any other standard of doctrine and life. It is not claiming 
that Brahmanism is not an admirable standard of opinion and conduct, 
nor is it alleging that a Parsee may not be a good man and entertain 
most excellent views. It is only urging, as we are justly and logically 
pound to urge, that Christianity takes its name from Christ, that it is a 
system of faith and practice that uniformly, for a good many hundred 
years, has been recognized as the system that is set down in the Gospels 
and Epistles, with a distinct emphasis laid upon the fact, both by Christ 
and the apostles, that the Man of the Gospels is the Son of God in a sense 
which we may not be able detailedly to express, but in a sense, never- 
theless, which differentiates him absolutely from every other creature and 
makes of him a divinely open door into the heart and mind of God; and 
all of this is written out with such completeness and reiteration of state- 
ment through all the pages of the New Testament—that standard text- 
book of Christianity—that whoever does not accept Christ in that 
character denies to himself the right to assume to himself the Christian 
name. 

“Now, that is honest, and plain and logical. The New Testament 
makes Christ in his divinity the central fact of the whole system, and 
however many particular elements one may pick out from that system, 
he excludes himself from the system if he denies that ingredient of it 
which is its determining center. A man does not need to go to a theo- 
logical seminary nor even to a high schoo] to understand that, and to 
appreciate its force and pertinence. We are not going to undervalue 
goodness wherever it occurs, but Christianity is something distinctive; 
it comprises a range of ideas and a reservoir of impulses that stand apart 
from the commonplace sentiments and energies that had been recognized 
prior to the Christian era and that continue to be recognized outside of 
the genuinely Christian domain; and in all this empire of purely and 
originally Christian thought the master conception is the transcendent 
being and character of Jesus Christ, transcendent to the point of divinity.” 
Addressing himself more directly to the strange utterances of the retired 
university president, Dr. Parkhurst says that the doctrine of a divine 
Redeemer, considered as the master truth of Christianity, has been 
definitely and urgently brought to notice by the contents of the secular 
as well as of the religious press, making it evident that something has 
been thrown into the pool of religious discussion which has ruffled its 
waters into considerable disquiet. Dr. Parkhurst goes on: “Now, however 
great the disquiet thus induced, it is one of the most persuasive proofs 
of our own steadfastness of faith and of the power over us of Him in 
whom we believe that that disquiet is unable to extend itself within the 
precincts of our own soul’s experience. And there is more to be said even 
than that. There are certain results of value likely to accrue from dis- 
turbed conditions that are not as liable to issue from a state of stagnation. 
The words spoken by the ex-president of Harvard University are a kind 
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of bugle note sounded in the ears of Christians who had drowsily couched 
themselves in the cradle of a careless and unthinking theology. His words 
have had the effect upon some of us—and I can speak for one—have had 
the effect to remand us back toe our Christ, to communicate to us a 
renewed appreciation of the transcendent contents and majestic appeal 
of our holy faith and of the incalculable majesty, spiritual majesty, of 
him who has made himself so widely sovereign in the thoughts, passion, 
hopes, and purposes of the last score of centuries. A man sometimes for- 
gets his faith till infidelity has waylaid him and flung at him its challenge; 
sometimes forgets that the personal divine Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega of Christianity till the sanctuary of faith is rudely invaded with 
the intent to confiscate its mercy seat and shekhina, We shall be inclined 
to regard such disturbing pronunciamento as has recently issued from Cam- 
bridge as a part of God's plan for calling careless believers back to the full 
and wealthy meaning and power of their own forgotten convictions; liken- 
ing it to one of those spring inundations that sometimes come down upon 
the lowlands from the high hills, working momentary confusion and 
occasional panicky distress, but leaving behind it as it recedes a fresh 
deposit of virgin soil out from which in the later months will proceed a 
more abundant harvest of fruits and grains. If we are to trust the pub- 
lished reports of Dr. Bliot’s utterances he has put himself definitely 
outside the pale of Christianity. By the implications of his own assertion 
he is not a Christian, which is to say that he does not mark up to the 
standard of belief expressed by the New Testament Scriptures, entertained 
by the New Testament apostles, and inherited from them by the New 
Testament church; and it is to the combined testimony of these three 
that we have to look for an understanding of what essential Christianity 
is as a matter of doctrine and not to the president emeritus of Harvard 
University. That clears the air somewhat, and gives us to realize that 
when he speaks, he speaks not from the standpoint of Christianity, but 
from the standpoint of infidelity. And while it need hardly be said that 
this involves no indictment of his own personal character, it classifies 
him with that school of thought with which are his true belongings, and 
by putting him distinctly outside the pale of original New Testament 
Christianity enables those who still stand by the spirit and form of 
gospel truth to determine just what kind of estimate should be placed 
upon his confident asseverations and prognostications. To this should 
be added the fact that in these asseverations and prognostications there 
is absolutely nothing new. He has simply voiced in terms of strong and 
impressive English that denial of the New Testament Christ. and reduction 
of everything to the flat domain of natural law, which has been continually 
cropping out and coming to more or less distinct utterance through all 
the theological history of the centuries. It is always the case that when 
a@ speaker or writer is able to put an old idea in an original form it is 
his idea that gets credited with »riginality instead of the terms in which 
he states the idea. But even so the attention drawn to his oracular 
pronunciamento is due less to the mode in which he has stated his infidel 
views than to the distinction he has gained in quite other departments 
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of study and research—departments, I have no hesitation in saying, 
which endow him with no exceptional qualification for speaking with 
authority along lines of spiritual truth. This is not the first time that a 
man of extraordinary ability, who has learned to know one thing 
thoroughly well, thinks himself thereby justified in indoctrinating his 
contemporaries upon matters to which he has not especially devoted 
himself and of which he knows no more than they, and possibly, sometimes, 
not as much. Any man who knows anything, unless he knows it in a 
yery modest way, is liable to think that he knows more than he does. 
Human nature is peculiar and we all have it. This tendency illustrated 
by the ex-president of Harvard University, of attempting to sound the 
depths of spiritual reality with the plumb-line of scientific thought, is 
not a new one, and proceeds upon the false assumption that there is 
nothing in the world too fine to escape the detection and the appreciation 
of disciplined intellect. There is a great deal that comes into iife which 
never entered there along any logical roadway of refined and exquisite 
thinking. The heart too has reasons of which the brain knows nothing. 
Discipline of a certain kind disqualifies, more than it qualifies, for the 
discovery of the best which life has to give and the best which it is 
competent to receive. There is a close kind of ratiocination which, while 
it opens the smaller doors of discovery, slams to with a bang doors that 
are larger. A man whose principal function of discernment is of the 
cerebral order will create for himself and for others a world whose very 
flatness makes it easily intelligible and the simplicity of whose arrange- 
ments makes facile appeal to the unambitious sense of what is systema- 
tized and methodical; but such a world is not an interesting world. It 
is not a world that nourishes long thoughts, high aims, and the sweetest 
nobility of life. It takes clouds as well as transparent sunshine to make 
out God's world, and stars to glimmer in the firmament as well as candles 
and lanterns to shed ambiguous patches of light on the ground, in order 
to complete a universe that will measure up to the requirements of the soul. 
In the natural world the best part of any landscape is that point along 
the edge of the world where the things that are visible shade off and melt 
away into the unseen. The fault with the kind of religious philosophizing 
to which we have recently been treated is that it imprisons the spirit 
within a horizon that is near and that is so sharply lined as to discourage 
suspicion that there is much of anything beyond the horizon. And a 
small flat world makes small flat souls. A world furnished with no broad 
ocean transforms human spirits into patches of Sahara. It is therefore 
that history, when it has moved forward, has moved under the shep- 
herding guidance of men and women whose presentiments outran the slow 
pace of analytical thought, and whose experiences were able to maintain 
themselves at an altitude to which unwinged logic was. incompetent to 
soar. The great things of the past centuries have been done at the 
impulse and inspiration of convictions and experiences for which there 
is no place allowed in the four-cornered scheme of the Cambridge oracle. 
Our Teutonic ancestors were brought out of the woods into civilization 
by men whose consciences grasped upon a higher law than any enacted 
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by the legislature of nature and whose fealty was to the same Christ that 
transformed Saul into Paul, and that has been the presiding genius of 
those souls that have shone with the warmest fervor and the purest light 
during all these centuries. In a biographical sketch recently published, 
in which reference is made to Henry Ward Beecher, Charles G. Finney 
and Theodore Parker, all of whom stood out distinct before the public 
eye about the middle of the last century, the writer says: ‘Plymouth 
Church, which Mr. Beecher founded, is still a prosperous church, whose 
pastor addresses nearly as large congregations as did Mr. Beecher: 
Oberlin College, which Dr. Finney founded, is one of the great universi- 
ties of America, with an apparently illimitable influence before it. The 
congregation of Theodore Parker disappeared at his death; and the only 
material monument to his name is the centenary edition of his works’ 
With as hard, bloodless, and visionless a philosophy as has just been 
oracularly offered to our acceptance we should have no Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, no Salvation Army, no missionaries wearing out their 
lives on the frontier or making their blood an offering on the altar of 
Christian sacrifice. Said to me recently, the secretary of one of our 
foreign missionary boards: ‘We have thousands of missionaries that 
leave home and comforts behind them to go abroad and preach a Christed 
gospel, but I have no record of anyone who has the enthusiasm to go 
to the heathen and proclaim to them a Christless philosophy.’ A tree 
is known by its fruits. The test of value is its producing energy. The 
sweetest thoughts embalmed in literature, the finest lives recorded in the 
annals of human biography, the most thrilling passages in the progress 
of the world’s history, have been God's gift to the world through his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. By every argument deducible from the past, by 
every reason derivable from the tenderest and strongest experience of 
those whose vision has pressed most deeply into the mysteries of the 
spiritual world, our loving faith cannot falter in its loyalty to the divine 
Christ. By him we stand and to him will we continue to render the 
tribute of our love and confidence, our service, and our praise.” 

Ex-President Eliot, writing to an Indiana attorney, Douglas Robbins, 
in reply to the lawyer’s criticism of his “New Religion,” said: “Jesus 
will be in the religion of the future, not less but more than in the Chris 
tianity of the past.” That statement is truer than its author means or 
realizes. Jesus will be more and more the heart and center of religion 
in the future, not as the Unitarian’s good man, teacher, and exemplar, 
but as the divine Christ who is, as Dr. Parkhurst says, the Alpha and 
Omega of the Christian system, the Lord our Saviour, blessed and only 
Potentate, King of kings and Lord of lords, “worthy at all times of 
worship and wonder.” Any gospel less than this is inadequate and not 
worth preaching. 
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Christianity is Christ. By W. H. Guirerra Tuomas, D.D., Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Ox- 
ford. 16mo, pp. 128. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, 40 cents, net. 
We heartily commend to our readers this little handbook, which aims 

to present in short popular form the substance of what has been written in 
recent years on the central subject of Christianity—the Person and Work 
of Christ. Opposition to Christianity is now centering itself upon Christ's 
personality. This compact and inexpensive volume is a summary of the 
Christian position as stated by its leading modern exponents. This is 
one of the series of “Anglican Church Handbooks” published by the 
Longmans firm. Christianity is the only religion in the world which rests 
on the Person of its Founder. Christianity is so inextricably bound up 
with Christ that our view of the Person of Christ involves and determines 
our view of Christianity. “What think ye of Christ?” is the crucial problem 
and the decisive test to-day, as it has been all through the centuries. 
With sure instinct, both the followers and the opponents of Christianity 
perceive this. Here is the point of the enemy’s attack, and here we must 
make our defense. The fundamental issue is this: Is Jesus Christ God? 
There is no real alternative between an affirmative reply to that question 
and the removal of Jesus Christ from the supreme place which he has 
occupied in the Christian Church through the centuries. At this point 
Christianity, .as it has been known through the ages, stands or falls. 
Carlyle recognized this when he said, “Had this doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ been lost, Christianity would have vanished like a dream.” So, 
also, Lecky truly says: “Christianity is not a system of morals; it is the 
worship of a Person.” Napoleon said, “I know men, and Jesus Christ is 
not a man.” Bushnell said truly, “The character of Jesus Christ forbids 
his possible classification with men.” John Stuart Mill said that Christ is 
“a unique Figure, not more unlike all his predecessors than all his fol- 
lowers.” From Dr. Warfield this is quoted: “Grant that Jesus was really 
God, in a word, and everything falls orderly into its place. Deny it, and 
you have a Jesus and a Christianity on your hands both equally unac- 
countable: and that is as much as to say that the ultimate proof of the 
Deity of Christ is just—Jesus and Christianity. If Christ were not God, 
we should have a very different Jesus and a very different Christianity. 
And that is the reason that modern unbelief bends all its energies in a 
vain effort to abolish the historical Jesus and to destroy historical Chris- 
tianity. Its instinct is right, but its task is hopeless. We need the Jesus 
of history to account for the Christianity of history. And we need both the 
Jesus of history and the Christianity of history to account for the history 
of the world. The history of the world is the product of that precise Chris- 
tianity which has actually existed, and this Christianity is the product of 
the precise Jesus which actually was. To be rid of this Jesus we must be 
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rid of this Christianity, and to be rid of this Christianity we must be rig 
of the world-history which has grown out of it. We must have the Chris. 
tianity of history and the Jesus of history, or we leave the world that 
exists, and as it exists, unaccounted for, But so long as we have either the 
Jesus of history or the Christianity of history we shall have a divine 
Jesus.” Jesus Christ gives to Christianity its manifold superiority over 
all other faiths. Sir Edwin Arnold having been criticised for undue ad. 
miration of Hindu philosophy and religion replied: “For me Christianity 
is the crowned queen of religions, and immensely superior to every other. 
I would not give away one verse of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount for 
twenty epic poems like the Mahabharata, nor exchange Christ’s Golden 
Rule for twenty new Upanishads.” The chapter on the “Resurrection of 
Christ” contains this story: “Lord Lyttleton and his friend Gilbert West left 
the university at the close of one academic year, each determining to give 
attention respectively during the long vacation to the conversion of Saint 
Paul and the resurrection of Christ, with a view to proving the baselessnegs 
of both. They met again in the autumn and compared experiences. Lord 
Lyttleton had become convinced of the truth of Paul’s conversion, and 
Gilbert West of the truth of Christ’s resurrection.” If, therefore, says our 
author, Paul’s twenty-five years of service and suffering for Jesus Christ 
was a reality, then his conversion was true, for everything he did began 
with and flowed from that sudden and mighty change. And if his con- 
version was true, then Jesus Christ rose from the dead; for everything 
Paul was and did he attributed to his sight of the risen Christ, and the 
burden of all his preaching was Jesus and the resurrection.” The follow- 
ing story is also given: “A well-known American scholar in his early min- 
istry many years ago preached a course of sermons on the resurrection, 
in which he stated and tested the various arguments to the fullest extent 
of his power. There was present in his audience an eminent lawyer, the 
head of the legal profession in the city. He listened to the preacher Sun- 
day by Sunday as he marshaled proofs, weighed evidence, considered ob- 
jections, analyzed the stories of the Gospels, and stated the case for the 
resurrection. At length the conclusion was drawn by the preacher that 
Christianity must be true since Jesus was raised from the dead. At the 
close of the last sermon the lawyer went to see the minister and said: ‘I 
am a lawyer; I have listened to your statement of the case; I consider it 
incontrovertible, but this case demands a verdict. This is no mere intel- 
lectual conflict; there is life in it. If Jesus Christ rose from the dead, his 
religion is true, and we must submit to it.’ The lawyer was as good as 
his word and became a Christian.” Dr. Thomas’s valuable book concludes 
thus: “We see, then, that Christ is essential, Christ is fundamental, Christ 
is all. We may, like some, reject him. We may, like others, be impressed 
and attracted without definitely yielding to him. Or we may be intellec- 
tually convinced and yet try to evade him. But the one thing we cannot 
do is to ignore him. ‘What think ye of Christ?’ is a question that has to 
be answered. ‘What shall I do with Jesus? is a question that cannot be 
avoided. The question is far too serious to be ignored even if we could do 
so. The remarkable fact about Christ is that, unlike every other founder 
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of religion, he cannot possibly be overlooked. Even the attempt to ignore 
him is in reality a confession of an opinion about him. Indifferentism is 
possible about many things, but absolutely impossible about Christ. Christ’s 
call to the soul is fourfold: Come unto Me, Learn of Me, Follow Me, Abide 
in Me. Come unto Me as Redeemer; Learn of Me as Teacher; Follow Me as 
Master; Abide in me as Life. And all that is required of us is the one 
sufficient and inclusive attitude of soul which the New Testament 
knows a8 faith (moreiew cig). This attitude and response of trust, self-sur- 
render, dependence, is the essential attitude and response of the soul of 
man to God. Every sincere man knows full well the impossibility of 
realizing his true life in isolation, apart from God. Faith as man’s re- 
sponse to God forever puts an end to the spiritual helplessness and hope- 
lJessness of the solitary man. It introduces him to a new relationship to 
God in Christ, and opens the door to the coming of the Holy Spirit of light 
and life. It is the means whereby the needed strength, satisfaction, and 
security come to the soul from fellowship with God. Faith introduces the 
soul into a new world of blessed fellowship, uplifting motives, satisfying 
experiences, and spiritual powers, and from the moment the attitude of 
trust is taken up the Holy Spirit begins his work of revealing Jesus Christ 
to the soul. He brings into the heart the assurance of forgiveness and 
deliverance from the burden of the past, he bestows on the soul the gift 
of the divine life, and then he commences a work that is never finished 
in this life of assimilating our lives to that of Christ, working in us that 
Christlikeness which is the essential and unique element of the gospel 
ethic. In the deep and dim recesses of our personality the Holy Spirit 
works his blessed and marvelous way, transfiguring character, uplifting 
ideals, inspiring hopes, creating joys, and providing perfect satisfaction. 
And as we continue to maintain and deepen the attitude of faith the Holy 
Spirit is enabled to do his work and we are enabled to receive more of his 
grace, “That we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith’ 
(Gal. 3. 14). By every act of trust and self-surrender we receive ever 
larger measures of the life of Christ, and all the while we are being 
changed into the image of Christ ‘from glory to glory’ by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” At the very end are Whittier’s adoring lines: 


Apart from thee all gain is loss, 
All labor vainly done ; 

The solemn shadow of thy Cross 
Is better than the sun. 


Alone, O Love ineffable, 
Thy saving Name is given; 
To turn aside from thee is hell, 
To walk with thee is heaven. 


We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray; 
But, dim or clear, we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way. 
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The Christian Ministry and the Social Order. Lectures Delivered at Yale Divinity School, 
1908-1909. Edited by Cuartes 8S. Macrartanp. Crown 8vo, pp. 303. New Haven 
(Connecticut): Yale University Press. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Tue designated scope of these lectures reminds us of the proposal 
of a certain Englishman named Buckingham, that a ship be provided and 
manned for him “to investigate the world.” It is matter of record that 
he obtained subscriptions for this project from several notable persons, 
but that he disappeared with the money without fulfilling his ambitious 
enterprise. We cannot restrain the feeling that, if any considerable num. 
ber of young ministers were to attempt to put into execution all the 
suggestions contained in this book, the majority of them would fall into 
intellectual bankruptcy and physical exhaustion, to say nothing of spir- 
itual depletion. The exactions of the ministry in our day surpass those 
of any other profession whatsoever, and great care should be exercised 
lest the apparent exigencies of modern civilization be permitted to put 
an undue strain upon men who are already carrying burdens almost too 
great for them to bear. The editor of this volume, who is also one of its 
most important contributors, perceives this peril, and admonishes his 
auditors to beware of a ministry which is too miscellaneous. “I shall 
fail of my object,” he says, “if I lead you to suppose that you are to 
dissipate your forces and spread yourselves out thin.” Yet it is difficult 
to see how the average minister can avoid this catastrophe if he follows 
the advices of this author to the letter. For the minister he describes is 
“a man to be reckoned with in every great movement, a man to be con- 
sulted upon all important questions affecting the life of the people, a 
dominant force in the making and the molding of the democratic order.” 
That these are not general terms, simply raising an ideal to charm the 
imagination of ambitious ministers, is evident from the specifications 
and illustrations which follow. “There may be no other gospels than 
the gospel of Jesus Christ; for his was the gospel, not of the church, but 
of the kingdom. But there are other gospels than that which the church 
herself has directly taught. There is the great gospel of Labor; every 
Sunday afternoon, all over the world, great bodies of men are getting 
together and are preaching this gospel and loving this gospel of theirs. 
.... There is also the great gospel of Socialism. Men and women are 
even gathering together their Socialist Sunday schools all over the land. 
This, too, is a splendid gospel, whatever we may say of its limited equip- 
ment, of its mistaken means and methods. .. . There are these and count- 
less others. The gospel of Anti-Tuberculosis, the gospel of the Fraternal 
Orders; such and many others we must think about, nay, more, we must 
have our part and place in them. It is all these, together with the gospel 
of the church, that make up what Christ calls, in the light of his infinite 
vision, the kingdom of God. My thesis, then, is that the minister is to 
become the minister, the guide, the director of all these great move 
ments of mankind.” In order that this may be accomplished, the lecturer 
declares, “The Christian Church ought to become a great clearing house 
for all these humanitarian transactions.” This necessitates a theory of 
the true basis of church membership which is unconventional, to say the 
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least. “What is the church for?” asks the speaker, and answers: “To 
help men live right. How, then, can we do it best? By having them on 
the inside or by keeping them on the outside, by exclusion and probation, 
or by fellowship with them?... It will take only a little thought to show 
us that the church must have an absolutely open door, without any con- 
ditions whatever to its entrance.” This contention the author argues 
with much eloquence, but he admits the difficulty of convincing large 
podies of Christians that it is a justifiable policy. “You will find, if you 
go out inspired by some such conception as this, that you will need to 
create in your people a very new conception of the church and the min- 
istry. You must show them that you are not there just to serve and run 
about for them, but that you and they are there together to serve the 
world. They will not see this at first; they will want you to give your- 
self, your time, your talents, to a great many very small things in their 
behalf. You must give them a larger view.” Doubtless, there are many 
congregations which need this teaching, but just as surely there are some 
ministers who do not require it, being already too prone to refrain from 
performing the prior obligations of a pastor to his immediate flock. 
Having determined the broadest possible policy for the church, it next 
becomes necessary to inquire how the minister who is imbued with these 
new conceptions, and who has been trained for his immense task in a 
thoroughly up-to-date theological seminary, shall get himself into influ- 
ential relations with the heterogeneous constituency of his enlarged 
parish. “How is the minister to get access to all these elements of de- 
mocracy?” He is to be, “in the higher sense of the term, an opportunist.” 
Having acquired some knowledge of foreign languages, he is to conduct 
funeral services in alien tongues, for such as will be gratified thereby. 
He is to claim every man who has no church relations as his own parish- 
joner, and address pastoral epistles to him as such. He is to get the men 
of the community together for social intercourse and the discussion of 
public questions, preferably in the minister’s home and with such accom- 
paniments as are acceptable to men. He is to put himself always at the 
service of the people, announcing that “he will respond to any request of 
any kind. He will call, upon request or suggestion, for any purpose de- 
sired.” He is to use the newspapers industriously, and through them he 
is to make it clear to the public that he is “the open champion of popular 
and righteous democratic causes.” He is to “say a good word for the 
Jews. Get in touch with the black men.” He is to employ his pulpit to 
commend “the work of the various servants of human society.” He is to 
mingle with the teachers of the public schools, to invite the graduating 
class of the high school to hear him “preach them an annual sermon.” 
He is to “father such institutions as the Grand Army of the Republic.” 
He is to “drop in on the firemen and policemen once in awhile.” He is to 
apply himself to rescue mission work. “Keep in association with the 
Salvation Army.” These are only casual suggestions. There are other 
methods which will occur to the ingenious opportunist. The results will 
justify the expenditure of time and effort. Among other things this line 
of procedure “will give you power and votes when you are called upon 
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to participate in political life and civic reform. As society is now con. 
stituted you will be almost a cipher in moving and molding the moral 
social order, unless you become a vital factor in the background of politi. 

You are not to leave political life to be dominated by 
wretched selfish demagogues. You are to contest political leadership with 
them.” This is a large program, but it is amplified to more appalling 
proportions by the further suggestions of this lecturer and others who 
contribute to the volume. These include the mastery of the whole labor 
problem, a personal identification of oneself with the International Peace 
Movement and other world-wide reforms, and, indeed, the distribution of 
one’s interest and effort to everything which seeks the amelioration of 
misery and the general improvement of civilization. All] this is very fine, 
and points to a high ideal for the modern Protestant minister. But as a 
working plan it applies only to the exceptional minister confronted by an 
exceptional situation. The principles involved in it are admirable, and 
have always been adopted, within reasonable limits, by successful preach- 
ers. But for the majority of men this bill of particulars is too exhaustive. 
The editor of this volume, Dr. Charles 8. Macfarland, is pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in a large manufacturing city. He has been able to do 
all the things he mentions in this book, and others which are not cata- 
logued. But it is unwarranted assumption to suppose that many men 
can approach his measure. If they will emulate his spirit in such prac. 
tical ways as are open to them in conjunction with the first and unde 
niable demands of their immediate pastorate, they will be doing all that 
can reasonably be asked of them. One of the sanest and most suggestive 
lectures in this series was delivered by the Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Jr., on “The Essentials of a Ministry to Men.” He urges the importance 
of wide and varied knowledge of books and men, but protests against the 
minister supposing himself to be a cyclopedia of all wisdom. He insists 
that the discreet minister will make himself a specialist on one or two 
phases of the current social awakening. “The minister who thinks that 
he can speak authoritatively on the solution of the liquor problem, and on 
biblical criticism, and on educational reform, and on the organization of 
industry, and on the race issue, can be found in every community. But 
as a matter of fact, I only know two or three ministers who have studied 
any one of these questions really deeply. ... If you men make religion 
your master passion, your major, as you should in your ministry, and if 
you take up as your minor some one social field, such as the liquor ques- 
tion, industrial education, or child labor, and study it thoroughly, you 
will speak with power, and your ministry will be richer in results than 
if you scatter over a broad field.” That is sound advice in an age when 
all our younger ministers are tempted to speak on every social and eco- 
nomic question from insufficient data and with inadequate training. Great 
emphasis is laid upon the importance of the minister acquainting himeelf 
with the causes and methods of the labor movement by almost every 
lecturer in this course, and all are specialists. Mr. Henry Sterling, a 
compositor on a Boston paper, contributes two illuminating addresses 
from the standpoint of the union man. Mr. John Mitchell, the famous 
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labor leader, presents “An Exposition and Interpretation of the Trade 
Union Movement,” and does it most admirably. The Rev. Edwin B. Robin- 
son, who is the successful pastor of a church located in the manufactur- 
ing section of a Massachusetts city, discusses “The Church and the Wage- 
Earner.” Dr. Macfarland speaks of “The Opportunity of the Minister in 
Relation to Industrial Organizations.” These are noteworthy papers, and 
they tell the exact truth when they say that the vast majority of ministers 
and congregations have no adequate conception of the aspirations of work- 
ingmen as expressed in the labor movement, and little understanding of 
the methods employed to attain their ends. Dr. Macfarland informs us 
that he was reared in the home of a wage-earner, and that after some 
experience as a workingman be became an employer of labor. It was 
what he saw and felt in these relations which largely determined his 
present work. He describes himself as moved by “the moral heartache 
caused by the necessity, through an unfeeling and inhuman business 
competition, that seemed to force me to win my own living at the ex- 
pense of men and women working night and day for the miserable pit- 
tance which business competition allowed them. And that is one reason 
why I came to Yale Divinity School. I saw the need of the gospel I try to 
preach.” The reader of these addresses will be convinced that, in ad- 
dition to the minister’s fundamental business of getting men regenerated 
as individuals, there is laid upon him the necessity of getting them con- 
verted to a sense of their social obligations. There are valuable papers 
in this volume on “The Opportunity and Mission of the Church and 
Ministry among Non-English-cpeaking People,” “The Minister and the 
Rural Community,” “The Ministry of Mental Healing,” and “The Min- 
ister in Association with International Movements,” the last being a 
contribution by the Rev. Frederick Lynch, a prominent member of 
the Peace Society of the City of New York. A careful perusal of this 
book cannot fail to have a stimulating effect upon the minds and con- 
sciences of those who are seeking to realize the broader opportunities 
of Christian service. 


The City With Foundations. By Joun Epvaarn McFapyzenx. Crown 8vo, pp. 254. Cincin- 
nati: Jennings & Graham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

Twenty-six talks, varying in length, on subjects suggested by texts 
of Holy Scripture. Dr. McFadyen, of Toronto, is well known to our 
readers by his volumes on The Prayers of the Bible, Old Testament Criti- 
cism and the Christian Church, and Introduction to the Old Testament. 
We present one of the shortest of these chapters as a specimen of matter 
and style. It is entitled “Bidding Good-By to God,” and is suggested by 
the words, “Go thy way for this time.” 

“What would you think of a man who had plainly heard the voice 
of God—heard it so plainly that it made him tremble—and who yet had 
the awful courage to reply, ‘Go away for the present. When I have a 
convenient season, I will send for thee’? We hold our breath at the very 
thought of such stupid, lordly defiance of Almighty God; and then we 
breathe more freely again as we bethink ourselves that such a thing could 
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not be. It could not be? Nay, but it has been. There was a man who 
rolled those very words off his thoughtless tongue, and there are other 
men—have we not ourselves been among them?—-who have cherished 
such thoughts in our hearts, and sighed for God to go away, though the 
blasphemous words may never actually have crossed our lips. 

“Felix was the man—the cruel, the powerful, the gorgeous Felix. 
Beside him is a prisoner speaking to him with deadly earnestness of a 
judgment to come. The voice is Paul’s, but the words are God’s, and they 
smite with terror into his seared Roman conscience. Paul is right, God 
is right, and Felix can stand it no longer. ‘Go away,’ he says, in a sudden 
access of terror. ‘Go away for the present. When I have a convenient 
season, I will send for thee.’ It is to Paul that he is speaking, but what 
are those awful words but a tragic farewell to God—the God who was 
pleading with him through the mighty presence of Paul? 

“What a prayer! ‘O God! go away.’ It is a fearful thing to bid 
good-by to God, but O, the presumption, the pathetic, the unspeakable pre- 
sumption, of expecting that the God to whom we have haughtily said 
goodi-by will come back at our summons, and alter his plans to suit our 
convenient season! : 

“We do not indeed suppose that we ourselves could ever be so 
haughtily disobedient to the heavenly voice. If only we could be sure 
that a voice was God’s, we would obey it swiftly and gladly; but the 
pain of life is that its silences are so long, and so seldom broken by a 
voice which we can with confidence welcome as divine. But is that voice 
80 very rare? or is it not, rather, that we have not schooled ourselves to 
understand the language in which it speaks? For it sometimes speaks 
as a rising terror in the heart. So it was with Felix. His conscience 
was alarmed by the vision of a judgment to come, and in that terror God 
was speaking to him. That is one of God’s ways of speaking to men. 
When the still small voice would be lost upon us, he will sometimes let 
us hear the distant roll of his judgment thunder. Then let us not pray in 
our terror, ‘O God! go thy way for the present.’ Rather, let us make our 
peace with the God of the storm, lest his lightnings consume us. 

“But his voice is not always terrible; it can be gentle too. Sometimes 
it is borne to us upon the breath of holy impulses or simple affections. 
But whether that voice thrills us with terror or with sacred resolve, it is 
for us unhesitatingly to obey its promptings. God is with us in such a 
moment, laying his kindly hand upon our stubborn life. How do we 
know that he will ever be with us again? 

“Procrastination is the secret of failure. A noble thought, a holy 
resolution, visits us. It stands knocking at the door. But it will disturb 
our comfort if we suffer it to enter and possess our life, and that will not 
do. So we give it a courteous dismissal. ‘Go thy way for the present. 
When I have a convenient season, I will send for thee.’ And before that 
season comes we may have reached some place where there is no re 
pentance, though we seek it carefully with tears. 

“Warnings enough there come to every man. Every time we are 
appalled, like Felix, at the thought of the judgment to come, every terror 
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that shakes our conscience, every funeral procession that passes up the 
busy streets, with its silent mockery of their crowded haste, every ex- 
perience that awes and humbles us, is another voice of the God who 
loves us too dearly to leave us alone. The man who says to such a voice, 
‘Go thy way for the present,’ is either a coward or a fool: a coward if he 
cannot bear to look at those stern facts with which he will one day have 
to make his bed, and a fool if he supposes that the God whom he is de- 
liberately rejecting will come in mercy when he summons him. ‘When 
I have a more convenient season I will send for thee.’ Yes, but will he 
come? He will come indeed, be sure of that; but when he comes he will 
demand the uttermost farthing.” 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


To-Day: An Age of Opportunity. By Jessz Bowman Youna, D.D., Litt. D. 12mo, pp. 241 

Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

A Broap, fresh, well-informed, comprehensive, and informing discus- 
sion of the conditions and problems of to-day. Thirty chapters civided 
under four heads, “Pre-View of the Field,” “Our Modern Heritage Sur- 
veyed,” “Perils and Problems,” “Post-View: Privilege and Opportunity.” 
The object of Dr. Young’s book is indicated in the following extract: “One 
of the functions of Thomas Carlyle was to put emphasis on the obligation 
of intelligent men to keep their eyes open to note the significant facts and 
movements of the century in which they were living. ‘Knowest thou the 
meaning of this day?’ is the sharp, searching question with which he calis 
men to account for their heedlessness and blindness. He follows up this 
piercing inquiry with the warning words: ‘Let us not inhabit times of 
wonderful and various promise without divining their tendency. ... No 
sin is more fearfully avenged on men and nations than failure to read 
these heavenly omens.’ Heeding Carlyle’s admonition, a man may 
recognize that he has a variety of obligations which bind him to serve his 
generation, but that first of all he must know that generation. His first 
obligation to his own age is to study it, to become acquainted with it—to 
ask: ‘What sort of a world is this World of To-Day into which I have 
come? What are its notable factors, its leading traits, its commanding 
and molding influences? What and whence are the thoughts which throb 
in its brain, and the sympathies which stir its pulses, the oppor- 
tunities which fire its ambitions, the enterprises which occupy its 
strength, and the achievements which crown and reward its 
toils??” In one of his most impressive chapters Dr. Young notes how 
the message and power of Jesus Christ have been tested and proved in 
contact with all manner of strange beliefs, monstrous superstitions, and 
degraded human specimens in all parts of the globe: “If there ever was a 
question—a serious question—as to the adaptation of the gospel to all 
sorts and conditions of men, that doubt is now at rest. The apostle to the 
Gentiles had been fifteen years in the service of his Lord before he ven- 
tured to test the gospel in contact with the culture of Greece, and the 
stupendous, complex religious and political system which we now know 
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as Roman and Grecian polytheism. And it must have taxed his courage 
to its limit to make the venture. But up to our own time the gospel has 
never been so widely, variously, thoroughly tested as has been done in 
the recent century. What a body of witnesses throng forth as we ask the 
question in the four quarters of the world, on the continents and islands, 
‘What has the gospel done for you and your people?’ From African 
jungles emerge well-clad and dignified figures, men of intelligence anj 
rank, who say: ‘I was demonized in my vices and ignorance; I was but 
little better than a brute in my wickedness and cruelty. The witch 
doctor, and his superstitions, and all the outlandish vices of my fathers 
had me in full control. The gospel of Jesus Christ found me in that 
condition, washed me from my filthiness, cleansed me from my sins, put a 
desire for education into my mind and also the spirit of love into my 
heart. I am one of the myriads of witnesses who could tell what Christ 
has done for Africa!’ From the South Pacific seas you may gather up in 
a single voyage, going from group to group and island to island, tens of 
thousands of testimonies equally as strong. Here is, for instance, a 
preacher of the gospel in the Fiji Islands, a man of benign appearance, 
of manly nobility, now going on eighty years of age, who will tell you: 
‘I was a cannibal, a savage, fond of battle and bloodshed and horrible 
feasts, in which the bodies of those slain in battle or captured for food 
afforded the favorite dishes. My life up to the time I was thirty was 
given over to crime, to murder, to rapine, and vice. The gospel found me 
in that estate, awoke my perverted and frenzied manhood, put me under 
the control of reason, gave me a thirst for knowledge, opened my eyes to 
see Jesus Christ as the world’s Redeemer, led me to the cross where | 
found pardon, and then put on me the honor of preaching the message to 
others. And now for nearly half a century I have been at work to save 
my fellow islanders and to carry the gospel from one group to another 
in these Southern seas!’” Writing of the defiling and destroying effects 
of pernicious literature, one of the worst plagues of our day, Dr. Young 
says: “If there is one man who has been recognized as knowing what is 
true, beautiful, and good in literature, that man is the critic and artist 
John Ruskin. Some years ago he wrote for an English magazine an 
article on ‘Fiction—Fair and Foul,’ in which he expressed his judgment 
concerning novels of this class. He declared that the ‘reactions of moral 
disease upon itself, and the conditions of languidly monstrous char- 
acter, developed in an atmosphere of low vitality,’ had become the most 
valued material of modern fiction, which deals constantly and largely 
with morbid phenomena; that the plots and events in many, even of 
the higher classes of fictitious works, are simply unclean and indecent; 
and that, indeed, the modern infidel imagination ‘amuses itself in its 
work with destruction of the body, and busies itself with aberrations 
of the mind!’” Out of his own observation Dr. Young adds this in- 
cident: “Years ago in Canton, Ohio, the writer visited three lads in the 
city prison—neither of them over nineteen years of age—and each one 
of them under sentence of death for murder. They told me their story, 
and among other things they said: ‘It was reading bad books and 
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papers that brought us here. We read stories of murder, and robbery, 
and other crimes, and we fancied it would be nice to act as the heroes 
of these tales acted. So we started out on a tramp, and—here we are!’ 
Within a month after I saw them they suffered death on the gallows 
for their crimes.” Emphasizing our privilege and duty in this age of 
unparalleled opportunity, Dr. Young closes his book with these words: 
“An English novelist years ago entitled one of his books ‘What Will 
He Do With It?’ The plot substantially was this: Given, a youth well 
born, endowed with a competence, possessing attractive manners, an 
eligible station in society, equipped with collegiate training, and other 
yaluable gifts. What will he do with them all? To what use will they 
be put? Will he neglect his opportunities for usefulness, pass his 
days in indolence and ease, and waste his substance in riotous living? 
Or will he cherish a keen sense of his responsibilities, be alert to enter 
every open door of service, listen diligently to each fresh call of Provi- 
dence, and at the last be able to say with gladness and yet with deep 
humility, ‘I have finished the work Thou didst give me to do’? Such 
questions may be used to incite to diligence, to probe the motives, to 
arouse from slumber, and to ennoble with righteous zeal in our day. 
Here before us are Franchises, Privileges, Opportunities never hitherto 
equaled in all the ages of the earth. What shall we do with them? 
Shall we live in the midst of them unmoved, inert, unconcerned, and 
idle? Shall the Open Door not woo us to enter? Shall the striking 
hours of the new age waken no response in our hearts? Shall the 
fields white unto the harvest make no impression on our careless souls? 
Rather, may we utilize to advantage the swift moments as thoy fiy, 
welcoming the World of To-Day with its new possibilities and appli- 
ances and avenues of usefulness, and daily say with loyal devotion to 
Him who gave us being and place and chance to grow in this twentieth 
century environment: ‘Gracious Master and Lord, we are grateful for 
birth and being in the New Time. We thank thee for every open door, 
for every recurring opportunity for service, for the light that shines in 
our age upon thy Word and upon our lives, for the help thou dost give 
so that each one of us may make the best of the lot awarded to us. 
Pardon all our past neglect and shortcomings; quicken our zeal; open 
our eyes to see the great tasks that yet remain to be done. Use our 
redeemed faculties, our disciplined characters, our consecrated lives 
80 that in the work we do, the service we render, the messages we pro- 
claim, and the examples we set to others we may walk worthily of thee 
and of the generation which we serve. And help us, O Lord, to labor 
and live so as to speed on the day when thou shalt reign from the 
river unto the ends of the earth, and when the kingdom of this world 
shall become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. Amen.’” 


The Master. A Novel of the Better Life. By Invine Bacne.izer, author of Eben Holden. 
12mo, pp. 302. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, cloth, $1.20, net. 


Tue temptations of Jesus in the wilderness might be summarized as 
resulting in one question: Shall I be a son of privilege and rule over man, 
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or shall I take my place beside man and be his brother, share his burdens, 
tell him of and reveal to him by example the only sufficient rule—that of 
God in the heart? Every strong man must face such a question for him. 
self. Every college man with his special equipment faces the same tempta. 
tions that confronted Jesus in the wilderness, to use his new powers to rule 
instead of serve humanity. Irving Bacheller has given us to see how 
vitally this struggle concerns human life, and what true conquest means, in 
his story of The Master. Nor has he created a single hero in which this 
struggle takes place, but we witness it in many lives. We see it in society, 
Yet we feel as we read his pages that one man above all those introduced 
to us may be called Master, and that one may be identified with the Great 
Master. To have written the life of Christ without mentioning his name 
is in itself an achievement. To have surrounded this life with the mystery 
such as must have surrounded the life of the Man of Nazareth to those who 
brothered with him, makes the story all the more alluring. One begins the 
book wondering who The Master is to be, if the very quest of young Holm 
is the quest for the Christ, or if the Son of God will actually appear in the 
development of the story. The strange appearance of Gabriel] Horton is at 
least suggestive. It is he who says, “There is a love greater even than that 
of a man for a woman. It is the love of a man for his brothers. That, I 
believe, is the way to love God. This love no longer passes all understand- 
ing, for it grows, ever, in the heart of the world, and will bear the fruit of 
peace and brotherhood. I have seen great things, but you shall see greater. 
God be with you,” The rise of John Congdon, whom Ben Lovel calls 
Master, as a great labor leader, facing the crises where he must decide 
whether the Toiler’s Chain shall put into effect its redemptive program by 
force of arms or through the quieter method of peace, makes vivid the One 
who faced the temptation of gaining all the world if only he would wor- 
ship Satan. Congdon says on the consummation of his personal victory: 
“I have seen hatred dying out of the world. I have witnessed the coming 
of a new resolve, that there is one treasure which no nation may rightly 
barter away, not for glory nor pride nor added territory—the lives and 
honor of its citizens.” All the time a humble shoemaker, with a passion 
for going about doing good, without letting his left hand know what his 
right hand doeth, is entering more and more into the plot. While in our 
own day we sometimes see the spectacle of Christians going to law over a 
copyright, we have here the unusual spectacle of Ben Lovel asking that a 
book which he has written may be published in such a way that another 
than himself will receive all credit and benefit from the work. When his 
friend remonstrates on this course, saying, “Why, man, it may bring you 
wealth and great renown,” Lovel answers: “So I fear. Wealth and great 
renown are not for me; they make one a slave, and I would serve a greater 
Master.” Again, we see him making another and intenser sacrifice. When 
Holm has searched in vain for his old friend, the shoemaker, and finally 
appeals to Gabriel Horton to know why he returns no more, the answer 
is: “Look no more for him. Your ears have not heard a better thing than 
this: he loved her who was to be your wife, and it is chiefly for your sake 
that he is gone to return no more to you. But when you are gone to your 
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home again I shall see him and learn of his work, and I shall say no more 
of our dear master.” This is a book of human interest. Slowly, amid the 
din of the world’s strife and confusion, love and hatred, sorrow and suf- 
fering, with varying grades of society from the delightful fellowship of 
the school for novelists at the Sign O’ the Lanthorne to the secret meet- 
ings of the Brotherhood of the Toiler’s Chain, from love’s dream in the 
mansion of a multimillionaire to the mutiny on a pirate ship in midocean, 
from the police court in New York to the serene and quiet paradise of 
Gabriel Horton in northern Canada, a great purpose is unfolding. The 
plot of this story may be thought too complicated, and yet all this varied 
movement serves as a perfect background to show that the kingdom of 
God means not a seclusion from the world but contact with every phase of 
human life. The great question of world-wide discontent and social suf- 
fering is here raised as it has been in other recent books of note, but Mr. 
Bacheller has a different answer from the others. The answer given by 
The Servant in the House is socialism. The answer given by the Passing 
of the Third Floor Back is kindness. The answer Mr. Bacheller gives in 
The Master is service. And yet it can hardly be put in the baldness of one 
word. It were better to say the answer in The Master is that the only 
true solution for all such problems, either for the individual or for the 
nation, is to be found in the contribution of service to mankind in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, the Master of men and Son of God. While you 
feel that this is the broad ground which the euthor has taken, at the 
same time his special plea is for peace. These are the strong words which 
Ben Lovel uses: “I came out of my woodland home with no weariness of 
men, but with a great will to help them. I found the nations of the earth 
filled with evil of their own making. I heard the king say: ‘ “Thou shalt 
not kill,” save when I command it; “Thou shalt not steal” from any but 
my enemies; “Thou shalt not bear false witness” save it be to serve your 
country; “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” but thou shalt obey me, and slay thy neighbor and 
offend thy God if I bid thee do it.’ 1 saw them building, slowly building 
in the hearts of men, respect for human life and property, and tearing 
it down with murder, lust, and pillage. I saw each with one hand point- 
ing to the way of righteousness, and with the other to the way of evil, so 
that the people were confused and knew not in whom to put their trust. 
My brothers, I have seen all this that makes a plaything of the soul of 
man and its great Father, and therein, I pray, you may find a task, as I 
have, and forget yourselves.” This spirit is so beautifully manifested in 
the life of the hero of the book, who is both toiler and philosopher, work- 
ingman and poet, that one cannot help identifying him with the Man of 
Nazareth. Congdon, the labor leader, says of him: “It is strange, incredi- 
ble, and beyond my comprehension—this great, unselfish soul which had 
come and labored with me, seeking not its own. But, now, I see its wis- 
dom, I have felt its power sweeping over the wide earth.” Holm, in his 
search of him, says: “Since then I have sought him in many places far and 
near. Once I heard of a great teacher who dwelt among the poor, in a 
distant capital, and cared not for wealth or fame, and taught from the 
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book of the little shoemaker. I found the teacher, and he said to me, ‘No, 
I am not the man you seek, but only his follower.’ And I heard of a 
parliament of nations, gathered to open the hearts of their best men on 
the subject of human brotherhood and peace forever, and I hoped to fing 
him there, but found only his spirit and his words.” One cannot lay down 
this book without feeling his own shortcoming as a disciple of the Christ 
and an intense longing to redeem his past in becoming more like the 
Master, and lending a stronger hand for human uplift. Perhaps the most 
remarkable thing about Mr. Bacheller’s story is atmosphere. There is no 
preaching, no special pleading, no stepping aside from the intense story 
of human heart throb. But through the atmosphere in which you live 
with the characters Mr. Bacheller has created, the lessons of the book 
are borne in upon you. There lingers with you as you close the book an 
atmosphere of calm, quiet, peace. This is all the more remarkable be 
cause of the rapid movement and changing scenes of the story. The at- 
mosphere is not something introduced into the book; there are no ear- 
marks of the novelist’s attempt to create atmosphere; you cannot look 
back and see how it comes. You simply realize its pervasiveness. It is 
there; you feel it; it takes possession of you. You are not drugged, but 
inspired to action. It is the calm that foretells victory. It is the thrill 
of a new purpose. You come te the end feeling “that life is most worth 
living when work is most worth while.” And so you read the last 
sentence of The Master with a new calm and a new resolve, that with 
God’s blessing, may go with you all the days. “Always when we sit in 
our cathedral, and hear the pines and the thrushes, we think of our master 
and of his great work and love, and in silence we look out through the 
open door that he has set for us.” 


Prophecy and Poetry. Studies in Isaiah and Browning. By Arraur Roogrs, author of 
Men and Movements in the English Church. 12mo, pp. 269. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


Tuese are the Bohlen Lectures for 1909 delivered in Philadelphia by 
the rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
He sets Isaiah and Browning side by side, points out where he sees a 
likeness, and then tries to prove the likeness by their words. His preface 
says: “There are persons, good citizens and doers of the moral law, who 
find Isaiah dull and Browning unintelligible. If this book, through some 
inadvertence or the gift of ill-judged friends, should fall into the hands 
of any such, they will presently cast it frém them as the abomination of 
desolation. They will be right. It was never meant for them. But I 
am not without hope that there may be some who have known and loved 
Isaiah, while they have not known much about Browning, and some 
others, who have known and loved Browning, while they have thought of 
Isaiah as inspired but without much human interest, whom my book may 
lead to want to know the other better. It is those who have cared much 
for both who will know best whether I have done my work well or ill.” 
A commentator on Dr. T. H. Warren’s essay on Dante and Tennyson 
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thinks that Warren in his comparison of the two “emphatically over- 
drives the free horse of personal parallelism.” The same critic might 
possibly make a similar comment on the Rev. Arthur Rogers’s comparison 
of Isaiah and Browning. The parallel between the prophet and the poet 
seems not so close as the lecturer aims to show; yet the lectures are in- 
teresting and stimulating. How religion and poetry go helpfully hand in 
hand, Mr. Rogers points out in his first lecture: “Religion is man’s going 
out to God. It is his coming to himself among the husks of matter, and 
claiming for his own the Father from whose home he came. It calls upon 
him to lift his eyes to heaven. As we have it in the form of Christianity, 
it brings heaven down to earth. It is the expression and acknowledgment 
of our relationship to God. We are his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture. Poetry, on the other hand, is man’s highest thought about him- 
self—the world he lives in, the problems which he has to face. It is 
inevitable that such thought should not, sooner or later, lead to God; 
but in poetry God is not, as in religion, the professed goal. As Principal 
Shairp puts it, “To appeal to the higher side of human nature and to 
strengthen it, to come to its rescue when it is overborne by worldliness 
and material interests, to support it by great truths set forth in their most 
attractive form—this is the only worthy aim, the adequate end, of all 
poetic endeavor.’ Religion deals with the will, poetry quickens the emo- 
tions. Religion sets forth duties. It is poetry’s business to fill those 
duties with enthusiasm. The prophet speaks to man for God. The poet, 
at his highest, speaks to God for men. He is not different from his 
brethren, but he is man in the superlative degree. Poetry is like one of 
Chopin’s nocturnes, seeking, aspiring, hoping, yet not without a suggestion 
that that which is sought has not yet been found. Can man by searching 
find out God? The old question which comes to us from the very dawn 
of history has gained no new answer from the centuries that have 
passed over it. Then religion comes to the rescue. It may be 
compared to that glorious Sanctus of Gounod, where nothing is sought 
because there is no need of seeking, but which lifts us from adoration to 
the rest that remaineth for the people of God, and to that peace of God 
which cannot be explained, because it passeth understanding, but which 
ean be realized, as many a struggling soul has learned through blessed 
experience. If poetry is the expression of man’s highest thought, religion 
is at once the acknowledgment and the satisfaction of his deepest need.” 
A fair example of the lecturer’s paralleling of Isaiah and Browning is the 
following: “In one of Browning’s short poems, ‘Instans Tyrannus,’ we 
have what might almost be a commentary on the chapters of Isaiah 
which describe the Assyrian arrogance and the Assyrian overthrow. It 
is the monologue of a tyrant who has selected one of his subjects for his 
especial hatred: There was no reason for this fierce dislike—a fact which 
made it all the fiercer. There is no hatred so malignant as that which 
springs of itself from the slime and ooze of some corrupt and bitter na- 
ture. The tyrant taxed his ingenuity to the utmost that he might plague 
and vex his victim. He crushed him to earth with sheer dead weight of 
persecution. He tempted him with most consummate treachery. 
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“TI set my five wits on the stretch 
To inveigle the wretch. 


And then, at the last, he takes the true Assyrian attitude. Has he not 
always had his way? Shall he not have it still? Shall this man fing 
safety in his insignificance, when the king himself condescends to hate? 
The moment of his malicious triumph is at hand. 


“T soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man. 
Round his creep-hole, with never a break, 
Ran my fires for his sake ; 
Overhead, did my thunder combine 
With my underground mine ; 
Til! I looked from my labor content 
To enjoy the event. 


“So far as the tyrant could see, nothing was wanting to the accom. 
plishment of his design. He had only to wait, and watch his victim's 
fruitless struggle, and prolong the agony as much as possible. ‘He shal! 
shake his hand against the mount of the daughter of Zion.’ He settled 
himself in glad anticipation. So far as he could see, all was in readiness. 
But the hitch came in his plan because he could not see the whole 
horizon. The eyes of tyranny, of brute force which becomes brutality, 
are not very sharp. For all his strength the Assyrian had no insight into 
spiritual things. Whatever was not like himself, he dismissed with the 
same contemptuous indifference. In his vocabulary, all gods were alike. 
He did not permit them to interfere with his designs. So with this 
tyrant. He had made his plans. Now he would carry them out. What 
could prevent? Is not Hamath as Arphad? But let us hear his own ac- 
count of the conclusion. Were they two, oppressor and oppressed, to be 
the only actors in the scene? 


“When sudden . . . how think ye, the end? 
Did I say, without friend? 
Say rather, from marge to blue marge 
The whole sky grew his targe 
With the sun’s self for visible boss, 
While an Arm ran across 
Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast 
Where the wretch was safe prest. 
Do you see? Just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed. 
—So, I was afraid. 


“The tyrant’s power revealed God’s greater power. He who was 
threatened with destruction found safety and peace in the very extremity 
of his plight.” 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 
George Bernard Shaw. By Girpert K. Cuesrerton. 12mo, pp. 249. New York: John 
Lane Company. Price, $1.50, net. 

For one conspicuous man of genius to write a whole book about an- 
other living man of genius at the height of his fame is unusual. That is 
what we have here in 250 pages. At first this venture did not strike us 
favorably. When Chesterton said on page 18, “It is absurd to be writing 
a book about Mr. Bernard Shaw,” we quite agreed with him. But it is 
impossible not to enjoy Chesterton’s exuberant vitality when the big, 
healthy fellow turns loose his brilliant faculties for a splendid romp with 
things human and divine up and down the universe. His good-natured 
play is sometimes overvigorous for those with whom he contends; his 
big fist hitting out lightly sometimes disables a loquacious jaw. Now and 
then he half inadvertently steps on the enemy, which is fun for him but 
not for the enemy. The book before us is about a great many things. It 
has “some thunderbolts of good thinking.” Its Chestertonian epigrams 
alone would make it worth while. Here is one: “Dogmas are not dark 
and mysterious; rather, a dogma is like a flash of lightning—an instan- 
taneous lucidity that opens across a whole landscape.” Another: “The 
best way to shorten winter is to prolong Christmas.” Of Oscar Wilde he 
says: “His philosophy (which was vile) was a philosophy of ease and of 
luxurious illusion; being Irish, he put it in pugnacious epigrams. His 
armed insolence was Irish; he challenged all comers. ... He-was one of 
those who told people that a work of art is in another universe from ethics 
and social good; his writings are esthetic affirmations of what can be 
without any reference to what ought to be.” Wilde was the god of one of 
those stale interludes which separate the serious epochs of history—a 
dreary interlude of prematurely old young men. He was mystical and 
monstrous—a dandy who made poisonous epigrams and went about with 
a frock coat, a green carnation, and Savoy restaurant manners. When this 
doctrine prevails, art soon needs to be cleaned like an Augean stable. 
Chesterton calls Nietzsche “an eloquent sophist,” and goes on thus: 
“Nietzsche was a frail, fastidious, entirely useless anarchist. He had a won- 
derful poetic wit, and was one of the best rhetoricians of the modern world. 
He had a remarkable power of saying things that master the reason for a 
moment by their gigantic unreasonableness; as, for instance, ‘Your life is 
intolerable without immortality; but why shouldn’t your life be intolerable?’ 
His whole work is shot through with the pangs and fevers of his extremely 
sickly physical life; in early middle age his brain broke down into im- 
potence and darkness. It seems to me that all that was true in his teach- 
ing or creditable and sound in him can be stated in the derivation of one 
word, the word valor. Valor means a value; courage is itself a solid 
good; it is an ultimate virtue; valor is in itself valid. . . . Nietzsche im- 
agined he was rebelling against ancient morality; as a matter of fact, 
he was only rebelling against recent morality, the half-baked impudence 
of the utilitarians and the materialists. He thought he was rebelling 
against Christianity; curiously enough, he was rebelling solely against 
the special enemies of Christianity, against Herbert Spencer and Edward 
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Clodd. Historic Christianity has always believed in the valor of Saint 
Michael riding in front of the Church Militant; and in an ultimztec ang 
absolute pleasure, not utilitarian, but the intoxication of the spirit, the 
wine of the blood of God.” Chesterton explains G. B. Shaw in lars: part 
by calling him a Puritan; this, he thinks, is why Shaw does not 2) prove 
of Shakespeare, but likes Bunyan better because of the latter's virile 
acceptance of life as a high and harsh adventure, in contrast with Shakes. 
peare’s profligate pessimism—the vanitas vanitatum of a disappointed 
voluptuary. According to this view, Shakespeare was always saying, 
“Out, out, brief candle!” because his was only a ballroom candle, while 
Bunyan was seeking to light such a candle as by God’s grace should never 
be put out. Though Chesterton thinks Shaw’s denunciation of Shakes. 
peare was through Shaw's misunderstanding, he yet thinks the denuncia. 
tion of Shakespeare’s pessimism “a most splendidly understanding utter. 
ance.” He thinks the greatest thing in Shaw is his serious optimism, 
which holds that life is too glorious a thing to be merely enjoyed; to exist 
is an exacting business; its trumpet call, though inspiring and sublime, is 
nobly terrible. Chesterton thinks nothing Shaw ever wrote is nobler than 
his simple reference to the sturdy man who stepped up to the Keeper of 
the Book of Life and said, “Put down my name, sir.” Chesterton says 
Shaw made the mistake of trying to buttress this manly and heroic 
philosophy by false metaphysics. He says that the temporary decline of 
theology had caused a neglect of philosophy and of all fine thinking: and 
so Shaw went to Schopenhauer (Heaven save the mark!) to find justifica- 
tions for the sons of God shouting for joy. “He called it the Will to 
Live—a phrase invented by Prussian professors who would like to exist, 
but can’t.” But though Shaw made this mistake, “he was on the side of 
the good old cause; the oldest and best of causes, the cause of Creation 
against destruction, the cause of Yes against no, the cause of the Seed 
against the stony earth and the Star against the abyss.” Chesterton 
thinks Shaw entirely misunderstands Shakespeare’s pessimistic passages, 
and says “they are simply flying moods which a man with a fixed faith 
may tolerate for a moment. That all is vanity, that life is dust and love 
is ashes—these are frivolous, fleeting notions. Shakespeare knows well 
enough that there is a life which is not dust and a love that is not ashes. 
... In the very act of uttering his pessimism Hamlet admits that it is a 
mood and not the truth. Hamlet is quite the reverse of a skeptic. He is 
a man whose strong intellect believes much more than his weak tempera- 
ment can make vivid to him. He has the power (or the weakness) of 
knowing a thing without feeling it, of believing a thing without ex- 
periencing it... . Shakespeare confesses his moods, but he never sets up 
his mocds against his mind. He was not in any sense a pessimist.” 
Chesterton says that Shaw, in some of his plays, “is simply a seventeenth 
century Calvinist; his primary and defiant proposition is the Calvinistic 
proposition that the elect do not earn virtue but possess it. Shaw’s Julius 
Cesar prevails over other people by possessing more virtus than they; 
not by having suffered or striven into virtue, not because he has heroically 
struggled, but because he is what he was made—a hero. According to 
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Shaw. Cesar is not saved by works, or even by faith; he is saved and 
superior simply because he is one of the elect.” “I will confess,” adds 
Chesterton, “to the conviction that Bernard Shaw, in the course of his 
whole strenuous life, was never quite so near to hell as when he wrote 
such views.” Chesterton criticises Shaw also for his views as to methods 
of educating children. Shaw preaches that in the education and de- 
yelopment of citizens liberty and responsibility go together. Liberty, 
with all its risks and its liability to abuse, must be allowed to the citizen. 
This principle, which is true of the citizen, though not the whole truth, 
Shaw carries over to the child and its education, without noticing that 
there is an immense difference between the inexperienced child and the 
adult citizen. He gets hold of the Herbert Spencer idea of teaching chil- 
dren by experience, which, Chesterton says, is perhaps the most fatu- 
ously silly idea that was ever gravely put down in print. Against Shaw’s 
notion that the child should be allowed to choose for himself and learn 
his lesson by experiencing the consequences of his chosen course, and 
that one should never tell a child anything without letting him hear the 
opposite opinion in order that he may take his choice freely, Chesterton 
rails in this fashion: This is equivalent to saying that, when you tell 
Tommy not to hit his sick sister on the temple, you must be sure to have 
present some Nietzschean professor who will explain to Tommy that it 
ean be said in favor of his hitting his sister that if he hits hard enough 
he may help to eliminate the sickly and unfit. And that when you are in 
the act of telling Susan not to drink out of the bottle labeled “Poison” 
you must telegraph for a “Christian Scientist” who will be ready to tell 
Susan that the poison cannot do her any harm if she does not yield to 
“mortal mind’”—she can resist its effects and virtually abolish it by sheer 
force of intellect and will, by rising into the absolute where the delusicn 
called evil does not exist. The tendency is to excessive liberty for the 
immature in homes, schools, colleges, and society. The modern theories ~ 
of education are dangerously like the practice of the hero in a certain 
book: “Marcellin becomes the guardian of an orphan girl of eleven years, 
upon whom he tries his own system of education, which is that a girl 
should be permitted to understand ‘wickedness—vice, if you like,’ to read 
alternately bad and good books, to be familiar with every phase of 
human life, then to observe cause and effect, and form her own con- 
clusions.” Having heard that one of Shaw’s plays had been forbidden 
in London by the censor, Chesterton writes: “As far as I can discover, 
the play has been forbidden because one of the characters in it professes 
a belief in God, and states his conviction that God has got him. This is 
wholesome; this is like one crack of thunder in a clear sky. The prince 
of this world does not forgive that. In all honest religion there is some- 
thing that is hateful to the prosperous compromise of our time. You 
are free in our time to say that God does not exist; you are free to say 
that he exists and is evil; you are free to say (like poor old Renan) that 
he would like to exist if he could. You may talk of God as a metaphor 
or a mystification; you may water him down with gallons of long words, 
or boil him to the rags of metaphysics, and it is not merely that nobody 
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punishes you, but nobody even protests. But if you speak of Go. as a 
fact, as a reason for changing one’s conduct, then the modern wor!) wij 
stop you somehow if it can. We are long past talking about whei\er an 
unbeliever should be punished for being irreverent. It is now tought 
irreverent to be a believer. I end where I began: it is the old | ’uritap 
in Shaw that jars the modern world like an electric shock. | rhaps 
what I have called fastidiousness in him is a divine fear. Perhap-: what 
I have called his coldness may be a predestinate and ancient end:irance, 
That vision with which I meant to end, the vision of a new Londo: made 
of culture and common sense, begins to fade and alter. That vision of 
Fabian villas grows fainter and fainter, until I see only a void place 
across which runs Bunyan’s Pilgrim with his fingers in his ears.” We 
close with Chesterton’s final tribute to Bernard Shaw: “A strange age is 
ours. We call the twelfth century ascetic. We call our own time hedonist 
and full of pleasure. But in that ascetic age the love of life was evidont 
and enormous, so that it had to be restrained. In our hedonist age 
pleasure has sunk so low that it has to be encouraged. How hich the 
sea of human happiness rose in the Middle Ages we now only know by 
the colossal walls that they built to keep it within bounds. How low 
human happiness has sunk in this twentieth century our children will 
only know by these extraordinary modern books which tell people that it 
is a duty to be cheerful and that life is not so bad after all. A strange 
time it is, indeed, when a holiday has to be imposed like a fast and when 
men have to be driven to a banquet with spears. But hereafter it will 
have to be written of our time, that, when the Spirit that Denies besieged 
the last citadel, blaspheming life itself, there were some, there was one 
especially, whose voice was heard protesting, and whose spear was never 
broken.” Such is Chesterton’s estimate of Bernard Shaw, but the book's 
chief interest to the reader, after all, is Chesterton, not Shaw. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Samvuen McCuorp Croruers. 12mo, pp. 65. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Co. Price, cloth, with portrait, 75 cents, net. 

THE sub-title is “The Autocrat and His Fellow Boarders.” An essay 
of forty pages about Holmes is supplemented by twenty-five pages of his 
best poems, closing with “The Chambered Nautilus,” the one bit of his 
verse which is likely to survive. Aside from and above his poetry and 
his eminence in his profession as professor of anatomy and physiology, 
Dr. Holmes is best known as an essayist in the character of “The Auto- 
crat” who made Philosophy come down from the heights and take up her 
abode in a Boston boarding house, along with a nervous landlady anxious 
to please, an opinionated old gentleman ready to be displeased, and a 
poet, and a philosopher, and a timid schoolmistress, and a divinity student 
who wants to know, and an angular, “economically organize female” in 
black bombazine, who was “the natural product of high culture and a 
chilly climate,” and a young fellow named John who cares for none of 
these things. These free-born American citizens are talked to by one of 
their fellow boarders who usurps the right of autocratic speech. The 
boarders saw to it that the paternal and dictatorial Autocrat was not 
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allowed to think of himself more highly than he ought. They contradicted 
him freely and flatly. This made the breakfast table lively with give-ana- 
take, thrust and counter-thrust. Dissent has long been a New England 
habit. The Puritans were described as “a people inclinable to singulari- 
ties; their humor is to differ from all the world and shortly from them- 
selves.” Over three hundred years later Lowell wrote of Theodore Parker 
and his coreligionists: 
I know they all went 

For a general union of total dissent: 

He went a step farther; without cough or hem, 

He frankly avowed he believed not in them; 

And, before he could be jumbled up or prevented, 

From their orthodox kind of dissent he dissented. 


For the Autocrat to discover or invent resemblances or “to couple ideas 
into a train of thought was as easy as it is for a railroad man to couple 
cars.” He points out the likeness between an awkward visitor and a ship: 
“Don't you know how hard it is for some people to get out of a room 
after their visit is really over? They want to be off, and you want to 
have them off, but they don’t know how to manage it. One would think 
they had been built in your parlor or study, and were waiting to be 
launched. I have contrived a sort of ceremonial inclined plane for such 
visitors, which being lubricated with certain smooth phrases, I back them 
down, metaphorically speaking, stern-foremost, into their ‘native ele- 
ment,’ the great ocean of outdoors.” On this Dr. Crothers comments: 
“Whoever has felt himself thus being launched recognizes the accuracy 
of the figure of speech.” The author of this essay on Holmes says that 
no good book is easy to write, and then sounds this admonitory note: “The 
writer (or the preacher) who is unusually fluent should take warning 
from the instructions which accompany his fountain pen: “When this pen 
tiows too freely it is a sign that it is nearly empty and should be filled.’” 
Dr. Holmes had the excellent habit of jotting down his thoughts. At the 
famous breakfast table the Poet says to the prosaic boarders: “The idea 
of a man’s ‘interviewing’ himself is rather odd, to be sure. But then that 
is what we are all of us doing every day. Half of my talk is for the pur- 
pose of finding out my own thoughts, as a schoolboy turns his pockets 
inside out to see what is in them... . It’s a very queer place, that recep- 
tacle a man fetches his talk out of. The library comparison doesn’t ex- 
actly hit it. You stow away some idea and don’t want it, say for ten 
years. When it turns up at last it has got so jammed and crushed out of 
shape by the other ideas packed with it, that it is no more like what it 
was than a raisin is like a grape on the vine, or a fig from a drum like 
one hanging on the tree.” The following division of minds into classes is 
worthy of consideration: “There are one-story intellects, two-story in- 
tellects, three-story intellects with skylights. All mere fact-collectors, 
who have no aim beyond their facts, are one-story men. Two-story men 
compare, reason, generalize, using the labors of the fact-collectors as well 
as their own. Three-story men idealize, imagine, predict; their best illu- 
mination comes from above, through the skylight.” Our essayist thinks 
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it is profitable to “go a-thinking” with the Autocrat of the Brea) 
Table. He speaks of a state of society in which “A thought was 
allowed to go abroad unless chaperoned by an elderly and perfect! 
liable moral.” 


The Earliest Cosmologies. A Guidebook for Beginners in the Study of Ancient Literatures and 
Religions. By Wiiu1aM Farrrrecp Warren, 8.T.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 222. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. net. 


Tuts book is the result of Dr. Warren’s latest and completest studies of 
the universe as pictured in thought by the ancient Hebrews, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Iranians, and Indo-Aryans. When the thinkers of the 
ancient world went out into the open, saw the sky with its horizon. the 
sun or the moon and the stars, and observed their regular course: when 
they beheld the clouds and felt the wind and rain very much as we see 
and feel them; when they thought of space and God and the abodes of 
the living and the dead, what idea did they have of the form and character 
of the world in which they found themselves living, and how are to be 
interpreted the descriptions they give and the references they make to it? 
This is in substance the inquiry that Dr. Warren institutes in his book, 
and who can question its fascinating interest and vital importance? For 
not only are these conceptions interesting in themselves, but a thorough- 
going understanding of ancient thought is not possible without a knowl- 
edge of these fundamentals. Dr. Warren begins his work with a review 
of the Hebrew universe as commonly pictured and explained in standard 
commentaries and: Bible dictionaries. This brings the whole question im- 
mediately home to us, for it involves biblical ideas and their interpreta- 
tion, and no Bible student can afford to be indifferent to the subject. It is 
unquestionably true that the prevailing explanations of biblical ideas are 
exceedingly crude and unsatisfactory; and now that Dr. Warren has 
pointed out a better way, it does, indeed, seem strange that such a thinker 
as the writer of the creation account in the first chapter of Genesis, whom 
critical scholarship assigns to the fifth century before the Christian era, 
that is, long after the great prophets, should have entertained such puerile 
notions as that rakia, “the firmament,” was “like a brass dome, or cover, 
beaten out, and shut down around the edge of the earth like the cover of 
a dinner platter,” and that it was provided with “windows” literally 
understood, which were occasionally pushed back to let the rain descend. 
The strictures of the author upon his predecessors in the field are always 
just, considerate, and polite; sometimes they are caustic and not void of a 
certain humor that lends a charm to the discussion; it is the criticism of 
one who feels sure that he has something better to offer, and must needs 
make clear the lack. The most important section of the book is Dr. 
Warren’s interpretation of the Babylonian universe. It is his signal con- 
tribution to the subject; and from it the light radiates upon all the rest. 
The author has here made use of labors that he had in previous years 
published in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, and had thus 
first submitted to the judgment of competent specialists. Upon the basis 
of twelve distinct data, derived from the study of the ancient Babylonian 
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texts, he constructs the Babylonian universe, giving in corroboration of 
his views numerous references to the literature of those who have dealt 
with the subject. The result is a perfectly symmetrical system of the up- 
per and lower world in the form of two seven-staged pyramids, illustrated 
by a diagram, which is tae frontispiece of the volume, and is remarkable 
for its consistency, harmony, and beauty. But the result does not only 
bring into one focus Babylonian ideas, it brings order and light also into 
others. Babylonia was the seat of the most ancient and advanced civiliza- 
tion, and its influence spread in all directions. The author proceeds, then, 
to point out the aid of the new light upon Babylonian conceptions in the 
understanding of the conceptions of the Bible, the rabbinic literature, the 
Koran, of the Egyptians, of Homer, and of the Indo-Iranic and Buddhistic 
ideas of the universe. And it is with a pardonable enthusiasm that in sum- 
marizing the result he exclaims: “How wonderful a world-view was this! 
How perfect the symmetries of the system! Its duplex center lived on in 
the Pythagorean thought as ‘Earth and Counter-earth.’ Doubtless, it in- 
fluenced Plato when in the Timzus he said, ‘To Earth, then, let us assign 
the form of a cube.’ It still lives on in the four-cornered earth of the New 
Testament and in that of Mohammedan teaching. Its heavens lived on in 
the ‘homocentric’ ‘crystalline spheres’ of the Greek astronomers, and 
through the influence of Ptolemy’s Almagest shaped the thinking of all 
savants, philosophers, and poets till the days of Copernicus. Dante's 
heavens are those of Ptolemy, and Ptolemy’s are those of the ancient 
worshipers of Anu and Sin. Their music is still audible, their form still 
visible, in Milton’s Ode to the Nativity.” It is not easy to estimate justly 
Dr. Warren’s book without becoming liable to the charge of exaggeration. 
It is truly a great book. Succinct, clear, strictly scientific, broad in its 
range, and in a charming style, it presents an entirely original and new 
view on an old, interesting, and important subject. It is the mature fruit 
of the specialized study of three decades. The result is constructive and 
satisfying; and there is every reason for believing that in due time it will 
become the accepted view of scholarship; for there is no other treatise 
that so well meets with the requirements of the facts in the case. The book 
is an honor to the author, to Methodism, and to American scholarship. 
It is well designed to give valuable service as a guidebook for beginners 
in the study of ancient literatures and religions; and that “any pecuniary 
returns from the sale of the book will be sacredly devoted to the promotion 
of this branch of learning in Boston University” is an additional incentive 
for the buying of a work of such merit. 


Young Life of Famous Folk. By Cora Lowe Watkins. 12mo, pp. 116. Nashville, Tenn.: 

Smith & Lamar. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

On the title page of this little book is this quotation from Bishop 
Foss: “Men destined to be forces are generally thrust out into the arena 
and put upon their mettle young.” Nineteen brief and simple sketches 
give glimpses of the childhood and youth of such famous folk as Ruskin, 
Robert E. Lee, Webster, Dickens, Emerson, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lanier, Bryant, Hawthorne, Henry Drummond, Eugene Field, 
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Florence Nightingale, and Peter Cooper. The book might hav. 
entitled “Nineteen Little Folks and How They Grew to Be 
Folks.” Here is an incident from Professor Drummond’s }. 

A famous preacher to children was holding a service for all t) 

bath schools of Stirling. The church being crowded, one cla 
seated on the pulpit stairs, and Henry and two other boys were 
taken into the pulpit itself. The preacher began his sermon by con aring 
the Bible to a tree—each book a branch, each chapter a twig, an: each 
verse a leaf. “My text is on the thirty-ninth branch, the third twiz, ang 
the seventeenth leaf. Try to find it for me.” Almost immediately Henry 
slipped from behind the preacher and said, “Malachi, third and sevep. 
teen.” “Right, my boy. Now take my place and read it out.” Then from 
the pulpit came the clear voice, “And they shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels.” The preacher, laying 
his hand on the boy’s head, said: “Well done. I hope that one day you 
will be a minister.” In an address on “Spiritual Diagnosis” before a 
theological society Professor Drummond once maintained that a minister 
can do more good by “buttonholing” men than by preaching sermons. 
He contrasted the usual training of a minister with the clinical training 
of a physician, and thought it a fault in our theological curriculum that 
it keeps the student in his text-books, without any direct dealing with 
men or close contact with actual human life. Here is the story of little 
Louisa May Alcott’s conversion: “One summer morning just at dawn 
she ran over the hills and into the woods, where she stopped to rest. 
The lovely summer morning and a happy mood seemed to bring the child's 
soul near to God, and in the quiet of that early morning hour she always 
felt that she ‘got religion.’ The new sense of His presence which came 
to her then went with her through forty years, and grew stronger with 
the poverty and pain and sorrow and success that came into her life.” 
Eugene Field, though born in Saint Louis, spent his boyhood in New 
England. In manhood he said, “I bless New England forever for pounding 
me with the Bible and the spelling book.” The New England Sabbath, 
with its Bible and holy hymns and what he heard from the pulpit week 
after week, influenced him for good all his life more than anything else 
did. So he testified. Young Field was a good declaimer, and at one time 
was seized with ambition to be an actor. He went to Edwin Forrest and 
made known his ambition; but the great tragedian, eying him from head 
to foot, exclaimed, “Boy, return to your friends and bid them apprentice 
you to a wood-sawyer rather than waste your life on a profession whose 
successes are few and whose rewards are bankruptcy and ingratitude.” 
We are told that the only books Eugene Field kept at hand when writing 
in his box-stall in the editorial room of a Chicago newspaper were the 
Bible, a concordance, and Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. Over his desk 
hung a sign, “This is my busy day,” and on the opposite wall, “God 
bless our proof reader! He can’t call for him too soon.” 
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